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The  following  Essays,  or  First  Lines  of 
Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pathology,  are 
short  Extracts  from  the  Lectures  which  were 
composed  in  the  years  1 793  and  1 794,  on  the 
prospect  of  a  Veterinary  School  being  esta- 
blisl^d  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Author ;  but,  from  the  political  situation  of 
the  country  at  that  time,  did  not  take  place. 
This  school  was  to  have  been  patronized  by 
some  of  the  first  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Author  had  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  Government  for  its  aid  and  sup^ 
port.  For  which  reason,  he  declined  the 
offer  then  made  to  him  by  the  Directors  of 
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the  Veterinary  College  at  London,  of  stand- 
ing a  candidate  for  the'  then  vacant  Profes- 
sorship, by  the  death  of  M.  St.  Bell  their 
first  Professor. 

The  Author  anticipated  the  many  advan- 
tages thatwould  he  derived  from  an  institution 
of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh,  from  its  vicinity 
to  an  University  so  justly  famed  for  the  ce- 
lebrity ef  its  medical  and  surgical  Professors, 
and  attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
Medical  Students  from  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
that,  whilst  many  of  them  were  attending 
other  branches  of  medical  education,  some 
might  be  induced  to  attend  the  Veterinary 
Class,  The  many  advantages  arising  to  the 
science  from  this  circumstance  alone,  of  being 
studied  by  men  who  had  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  would  have  been  the  surest 
means  of  improving  the  art,  and  of  dissemi- 
nating veterinary  knowledge  throughout  the 
kingdom  ip  a  highly  improved  state. 
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Another  circumstance  of  equal  impor- 
tance attending  a  Veterinary  School  at  Edin-^ 
burgh,  is,  that  young  men  who  propose  to 
follow  the  operative  branch  of  shoeing  horsed, 
and  indeed  mechanics  in  general,  get  a  bettet 
or  more  liberal  education  in  this  country,  thaa 
their  more  southern  brethren  of  the  same 
professions  in  ,  England. 

Till  lately,  no  attempts  have  been  made 
in  Great  Britain  to  improve  the  Veterinary 
art,  by  affording  men  of  this  profession  proper 
opportunities  of  acquiring  instruction,  of  course 
the  art  has  been  depreciated, — 'its  Professors 
derided  for  their  ignorance,  and  prevented 
from  attaining  that  rank  in  science  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  This  neglect,  and  the  conse- 
quent deficiency  of  sources  of  instruction, 
still  compels  them  to  continue  in  that  old 
track  handed  down  to  them  from  father  to 
son,  now  so  generally  and  so  justly  con- 
demned ;  and  no  set  of  men  have  hitherto 
valued  less  the  theoretical  part  of  the  art  they 
profess,  or  followed  more  implicitly  the  prac 
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-  tice  of  their  predecessors,  without  inquiring 
why  they  did  so,  merely  from  the  Want  of 
better  information. 

However,  from  the  Veterinary  College 
established  in  London^  much  improvement 
is  now  looked  for  in  this  branch  of  neglect- 
ed science,  and  ,  which  has  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
all  the  different  sciences  in  the  present  age. 
We  may^  therefore,  anticipate  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  the  continuance  of  that  spirit 
of  improvement ;  and,  although  its  progress 
may  be  slow  amongst  the  present  practition- 
ers of  the  old  school,  who  have  imbibed  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  their  old  practices,  yet 
they,  by  proper  instruction,  and  warned  of 
the  danger  arising  to  their  patients  from  ad- 
hering to  improper  practices  and  improper 
prescriptions,  might  be  induced  to  follow 
more  rational  methods  of  cure,  when  point- 
ed out  to  them.  The  young  pupils,  free 
from  those  prejudices  already  mentioned, 
will  naturally  adopt  such  precepts  ,as  were 
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re(ipmmended  to  them  for  regulating  theit 
conduct  in  their  future  practice. 

But  still  there  is  a  want  of  more  semina- 
ries for  instructing  pupils  in  the  Veterinary 
Art ;  schools  for  that  purpose  ought  to  be 
more  generally  dispersed  over  the  kingdom; 
Few  pupils  are  able  to  afford  the  expence  of 
attending  the  Veterinary  College  at  London, 
during  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  complete 
their  education, — means  of  instruction  ought 
to  be  afforded  them  nearer  their  homes.  For 
this  purpose,  Veterinary  schools  ought  to  be 
established  in  the  principal  cities  and  county 
towns  over  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  a  national 
concern,  or  at  least  ought  to  he.  The  advan- 
tage arising  from  it  would  soon  repay  the 
community.  By  this  means,  the  young  begin- 
ners would  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
properly  instructed,  and  at  a  very  small  ex-^ 
pence,  as  it  would  not  cany  them  far  from 
home  ;  the  means  of  itistruction  rather 
coming  to  them.  In  all  these  schools,  the 
Veterinary  Art  should  be  extended  to  other 
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domestic  animals  beside  the  horse.  They 
ought  to  include  the  diseases  of  cows  and 
sheep,  as  a  very  great  number  of  these  ani- 
pdh  are  lost  annuallly  merely  from  the  gross 
ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon  them  th« 
cure  of  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  tlie  diseases  of  cows  in 
particular,  are,  by  the  weak  and  credulous, 
still  imagined  to  be  the  effects  of  witchcraft, 
&c.  To  root  out  the  above  prejudices,  atid 
endeavour  to  establish  a  more  rational  practice 
in  the  country,  is  certainly  an  object  worthy 
of  attention,  and  ought  to  be  supported  with 
all  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  the  means  of  preserving  the  far- 
mer's stock  is  of  equal  importance  with 
improving  his  breed  of  cattle.  A  diversity 
of  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  would 
create  an  emulation  amongst  the  masters  to 
excel  or  rival  one  another,  by  stirring  up  a 
spirit  for  improving  the  art  they  profess. 

One  great  bar  to  the  farther  improvement 
of  the  Veterinary  Art,  is  the  want  of  books 
of  instruction  on  the  rudiments  or  first  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  the  profession ;  aS  all  the  authors 
who  have  wrote  on  the  Veterinary  Art  pre- 
vious to  the  institution  at  London,  (Snape  and 
Gibson  s  Anatomy  of  the  Horse  excepted) 
maybe  considered  rather  as  compendiums 
of  the  formulae  of  medical  prescriptions  that 
are  recommended  by  the  Authors,  when 
8uch  diseases  as  they  describe  are  actually 
known  and  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  patient 
at  the  time ;  of  course,  such  writings  are  on- 
ly of  use  to  the  already  learned,  and  can  con- 
vey no  information  to  the  young  beginner. 
To  ascertain  the  real  seat  of  a  disease  in  a  mute 
patient  with  precision,  is  the  great  difficulty  in 
the  Veterinary  Art ;  it  requires  not  only  expe- 
rience but  great  abilities,  judgment,  and  pe- 
netration, as  no  information  can  be  got  from 
the  patient  where  his  ailment  lies.    Here  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  uses  and  connection  of  the  different , 
organs,  assisted  by  a  well  grounded  medical 
theory,  will  lead  the  practitioner  to  the  de- 
duction of  general  principles,  from  particular 
symptoms  before  him,  and  apply  them  to 
the  case  of  his  patient.    This  will  lead .  to  a 
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knowledge  of  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  point  out  the  proper  remedies. 

But,  farther,  those  authors,  who  have  lii- 
thertb  treated  on  Veterinary  subjects,  have 
wrote,  as  has  been  observed,  for  the  learned 
Only,  and  to  understand  them  requires  more 
medical  knowledge  than  the  reader  may  pos- 
sess. They  likewise  introduce  the  reader 
very  abruptly  to  the  practice  of  physic  at 
once,  without  that  previous  knowledge  so 
essentially  requisite  in  the  different  branches 
of  medical  science  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  the  subject  treated  upon. 
They  therefore  tend  to  perplex  and  em- 
barrass the  reader,  and  to  promote  that  spirit 
of  quackery,  already  too  prevalent  in  Vete- 
terinary  practice,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  puts  a  stop  to  all  investigation  from  in- 
dividual practitioners,  in  searching  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  diseases,  or  the  pro- 
per means  of  cure  ;  and,  as  the  remedies 
prescribed  in  these  books  are  too  frequently 
held  out  as  specifics  for  every  disease  oil 
which  they  treat.    For  the  same  reasons,  it 

win 
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will  be  obvious  that  the  Veterinary  pupil  caix 
reap  jio  advantage  from  the  perusal  of  these 
books,  unless  he  is  previously  made  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  his  profession  by  a 
master. 

With  respect  to  the  virtues  of  medicines, 
or  the  effect  they  may,  or  ought  to  produce 
in  the  different  cases  of  his  patients,  the  young 
Jjeginner  ought  to  study  the  Materia  Medica, 
where  he  will  find  the  virtues  of  each  de- 
scribed. 

The  Author  has,  therefore,  departed  from, 
the  usual  method  observed  in  Treatises  upon 
the  Veterinary  Art,  which  always  assume,  or 
take  for  granted,  that  the  first  principles  of 
the  science  are  known  to  the  rea,der,  when, 
in  fact,  the  pupil  or  the  reader  should  never 
be  so  much  as  supposed  to  know  them,  till 
they  have  been  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
master.  The  same  Authors  likewise  make 
use  of  a  variety  of  scientific  terms,  which  they 
have  neither  explained  nor  defined,  and  sup- 
pose, or  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  are 
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already  known  by^he  pupils  they  are  only 
beginning  to  instruct. 

Many  obstacles  present  themselves  to  the 
majority  of  veterinary  practitioners  at  present, 
who  ardently  wish  to  improve  themselves 
in  their  profession,  if  the  means  were  within 
their  reach.  Besides,  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  branch  of  science  only  which  re- 
lates to  their  own  profession,  or  which  may  . 
be  intimately  connected  with  it,  requires,  at 
the  same  time,  a  knowledge  or  acquaintance 
with  the  general  principles  of  other  sciences, 
of  which  they  can  acquire  no  information, 
unless  they  are  pointed  out  to  them  by  mas- 
ters. Hence  the  utility  of  public  lectures, 
as  that  is  the  easiest  and  only  method  by 
which  a  general  knowledge  of  any  science 
can  be  obtained,  where  a  number  may  be 
instructed  at  one  time  as  easy  as  a  few. 

The  familiar  style  in  which  public  lec- 
tures ought  to  be  delivered,  recommend  that 
method  in  particular  as  the  only  or  most 
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convemerit  mode  of  teaching  tKe  elements  of 
eveiy  branch  of  learning,  and  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  young  and  unexperienced  in 
science  :  When  this  is  done  prpperly,  it  awa- 
kens the  attention  of  the  student ;  it  abridges 
his  labour ;  guides  his  inquiries  ;  it  relieves 
the  tediousness  of  private  study  j  and  im- 
presses on  his  mind  the  principles  of  science* 
For  the  trouble  of  listening  only,  he  acquires 
that  information  that  has  been  drawn  from 
numerous  sources,  and  he  becomes  possessor 
of  the  result  of  long  continued  and  severe 
study  of  the  master. 

Public  Lectures  on  the  Veterinary  Art 
would  soon  banish  those  absurd  practices 
that  at  present  prevail,  and  remove  those 
■prejudices  to  what  the  illiterate  ironically  call 
Book  Learning,  and  awaken  in  them  a  desire 
to  search  farther  into  the  subject.  As  they 
advance  in  knowledge,  new  objects  would 
present  themselves,  and  augment  their  ardour 
for  farther  research  and  improvement.  By  this 
means,  many  of  those  practitioners,  who  may 
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be  said  to  be  of  the  old  school,  and  averse  to 
study,  and  who  by  no  other  means  coufd 
have  been  induced  to  follow  out  a  long  chain 
of  reasoning  from  books  they  do  not  under- 
stand, would  be  led  step  by  step  to  the 
,  knowledge  of  general  principles,  an(!  obtain 

a  rational  knowledge  ,  in  the  art  they  pro- 
fess. 

The  Author,  from  his  own  experience, 
aware  of  the  many  difficulties  the  Veterinary- 
pupil  labours  under  on  his  first  outset  and 
beginning  to  study,  from  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per guide  or  help  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  terms  that  are  used  by  me- 
dical writers  ;  he,  therefore,  proposes,  by  way 
of  introduction  to  his  First  Lines  of  Veteri- 
nary Physiology  and  Pathology,  to  give  a 
short  definition*,  or  rather  a  short  descrip- 
tion 


*  These  definitions  were  intended  to  have  been 
printed  separately,  and  given  to  those  pupils  who  at- 
tended the  Veterinary  Class  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  pocket 
jHjanual,  to  have  recourse  to  occasionally. 
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tixDn  of  some  of  those  terms  that  are  used  in 
the  different  branches  of  Medical  Science ; 
that  when  such  terms  occur  either  in  lec- 
tures or  in  reading,  the  young  pupil  may- 
have  some  idea  not  only  of  the  meaning  pf 
these  terms,  but  likewise  the  general  use  to 
which  they  are  applied  ;  so  that,  by  these 
helps,  he  may  acquire  a  facility  in  reading 
medical  books,  and  have  a  ready  compre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  the  Author  he 
consults.  This  will  sniooth  the  road  to 
farther  instruction,  till,  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  he  is  more  fully  and  more  particu- 
larly informed. 

These  definitions,  to  the  already  learned, 
may  be  considered  as  superfluous  and  unne- 
'Cessary  ;  but  to  the  unlearned  teginner,  just 
entering  on  his  studies,  and  for  whose  use 
they  are  chiefly  intended,  they  will  prove  of 
singular  service,  and  remove  in  them  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  study  of  a  subject  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  understand  or  com- 
prehend.   It  will  afford  them,  as  it  were,  a 
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key  to  open  their  minds  for  instruction  ;  and 
from  attention  and  perseverance,  the  defini- 
tions will  become  familiar  to  them. 

The  only  apology  that  can  be  made  for 
entering  so  minutely  into  the  rudiments  of 
the  Veterinary  Science,  is  from  an  ardent 
desire  to  render  the  study  df  it  easy  and  ac- 
cessible to  that  class  of  men  wHo  make  choice 
of  this  profession,  and  who,  in  general,  from 
their  station  and  situation  in  life,  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  got  what  may  be  called  a 
very  liberal  education. 

The  very  nature  of  this  profession,  as  ope- 
rative Farriers,  who  must  work  at  the  forge, 
^nd,  who  must  undergo  great  bodily  fatigue, 
and  even  hazard  to  their  persons,  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  of  their  office,  has  con- 
signed this  employment,  from  the  most  re- 
mote times,  into  the  hands  of  men  of  ath- 
letic habits,  capable  of  such  exertions,  and, 
for  that  reason,  must  be  continued  in  the 
same  channel.   It  is  this  useful  class  of  men, 
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wherever  tliey  are,  whither  in  cities,  towns, 
or  villages,  that  must  be  taught  and  instruct 
ted  in  their  profession  in  a  regular  and 
scientific  nianner.  For,  I  have  just  ob^ 
seiTed,  in  their  hands  this  branch  of  the 
healing  art  will  continue  in  spite  of  every 
endeavour  to  the  contrary.  No  doubt,  in 
great  cities,  in  great  towns,  and  in  the  army, 
men  eminent  in  the  Veterinary  Science,  and 
who  have  been  taught  it  in  a  regular  manner, 
will  find  employment,  without  attending  to 
the  more  laborious  branch  of  the  profession, 
yet  still  the  utiavoidable  connection  between 
the  operative  branch  of  shoeing  horses,  and 
the  scientific  branch  of  curing  their  diseases 
and  lamenesses,  must,  and  will  continue  to 
give  the  operative  farrier  and  country  prac- 
titioner, a  preference  in  the  more  distant 
parts,  especially  where  these  animals  are 
bred  aiid  reared,  and  whose  lives,  in  cases 
of  disease,  &c.  must  be  intrusted  to  their 
tare. 
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What  was  Surgery  about  a  century  ago  ? 
It  was  then  consigned  into  the  hands  of  men 
iliuch  more  illiterate  than  FaiTiers  are  in  this 
enlightened  age.  To  the  hands  of  ignorant 
Barbers,  and  which  is  the  case  still  in  many 
parts  of  Europe ;  the  great  perfection  to  which 
tjiat  art  is  now  arrived,  is  entirely  owing  to 
its  being  properly  cultivated  as  a  science, 

Let  the  young  Veterinarian  have  the 
same  opportunities  of  instruction  as  the  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon,— his  profession  requires 
it.  For,  the  only  difference  between  these 
occupations,  is  the  subject  e3,ch  pf  thern  have 
to  act  upon,  as  the  diseases  pf  animals  must 
ultimately  b,e  cured  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  of  the  hunian  body. 

Upon  the  whole,  to  the  intelligent  and 
observing,  there  cannot  remain  the  least 
doubt  of  the  practicability  of  what  has  been 
suggested.  The  means  of  putting  it  into 
execution  must  be  left  to  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  promote  whatever  relates  to 

th© 
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the  interests  of  society  ;  humanity  requires 
that  we  should  pay  every  attention  in  our 
power  to  relieve  or  to  mitigate,  the  distresses 
of  those  domestic  animals  who  too  frequent- 
ly undergo  a  deal  of  unnecessary  misery  from 
their  services  to  ihan,  and  to  which  they 
would  not  be  subjected  in  that  state  in  which 
Nature  has  placed  them. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  Trea:- 
tise  on  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pathch- 
logy,  is  taken  from  the  most  modern  wri- 
ters on  that  subject  on  the  human  body, 
adapting  its  precepts  and  principles,  where 
necessary,  to  the  structure  and  economy  of 
domestic  animals  j  and  the  Author  flatters 
himself,  that  it.  may  serve  for  a  founda- 
tion in  its  kind,  of  a  rational  and  regular 
practice,  not  only  to  those  who  have  been 
previously  instructed  in  anatomy,  but  to  those 
who  have  not  had  these  advantages,  or  a  less 
liberal  education  ;  and  to  those  who  have  had 
all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  and 
instruction  in  the  Veterinary  Art,  it  may  sup- 
ply 
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ply  the  plaee  of  a  remembrancer,  or  a  rfeck^ 
pitulation  of  what  they  have  been  taught  in 
a  better  and  more  difused  manner* 

It  is  hoped  that  those  readers,  foi*  whose 
benefit  the  following  Treatise  is  principally 
Intended,  that  is,  beginners  and  the  unlearn- 
ed, will  find  their  account  in  having  the  use 
and  connexion  of  the  different  organs  in  the 
body  explained,  together  with  the  diseases 
such  organs  are  most  liable  to,  as  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  render  their  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  seat  of  diseases  more  clear  and 
comprehensive,  and  to  imprint  the  rational 
indications  of  cure  more  deeply  in  their 
minds,  and  likewise  to  evince  the  close  con- 
nexion between  the  theoretic  and  practical 
parts  of  medicine. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  be  more 
particularly  full  on  those  heads  which  are  most 
important,  and  in  those  cases  which  occur  most 
frequent  in  practice,  attended  with  the  great- 
est danger  to  life,  and  soundness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, 
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tremities,  and  ..which  have  the  nearest  refer- 
ence to  rational  practice. 

Averse  to  ostentation  or  parade,  the 
Author  will  avoid  alt  pomposity  of  langua,ge, 
and  endeavour  to  expres^  i  l^imself  with  as 
much  clearness  and  perspicuity  as  possible ; 
noi  will  he  att;empt  to  swell  his  ,  pages  by  il- 
liberal criticisms  on  dead  or  Uvipg  Authors, 
who  have  wrote  on  the  Veterinary  Art ;  ,nor 
will  he  suffer  himself  to  be  led  away  frprn  his 
subject,  by  making  unnecessary  digressions 
not  connected  with  the  subject,  but  always 
having  in  view  the  instruction  of  the  young 
beginner,  and  the  improvement  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Art. 

Those  who  are  versant  with  works  of 
this  kind,  will  readily  admit  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  composition  ;  and  although 
this  cannot  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  its  er- 
rors, yet  the  Author  hopes  it  will  operate  in 
obtaining  a  candid,  and  indulgent  criticism, 
as  his*  endeavours,  however  weak,  proceeds 

^  froni 
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from  an  arde^jt  desire  to  improve  Veterinafy 
Science. 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  sheets 
were  printed  three  years  ago,  when  unfor- 
tunltely  the  publishing  of  them  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  violent  disorder  in  the  Author  s 
eyes,  which  terminated  in  a  cataract  in  one 
of  them,  and  which  has  happily  been  extrac- 
ted with  the  greatest  sucess,  by  that  eminent 
surgeon  and  oculist,  James  Ware,  Esq;  of 
London. 


^'  N.  B. — The  second  volume  is  in  great 
forwardness ;  and  will  be  published  with  the 
utmost  speed* 
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TREATISE 

O  M 

rETERIJ^MY  PHYSIOJLOGr 

V-s  -       .'       .         ■  ■ 

AND 

PATHOLOGY. 

to  WHICH  IS  PRIFIXEO,  ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY, 

S/jort  Definition  of fome  of  the  Technical 
Terms  ufed  in  the  di/ferent  branches  of 
Medical  Science  j  — being  a  necejfary  Pre-' 
Uminary  to  the  Study  of  Veterinart 
Medicine* 


Abdomen — The  belly,  which  is  divided 
by  anatomifts  on  its  outer  furface  into  four 
divifions,  called  regions,  viz.  the  epigaftric, 
the  umbilical,  the  hypogaftric,  and  the  lum- 
bar. The  cavity  of  the  belly,  which  is 
lined  on  the  infide  by  a  membrane  called 
Vol.  I.  A  the 
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the  peritoneum,  contains  the  ftomach,  in- 
teftines,  mefentery,  mefocolon,  liver,  fpleen, 
pancreas,  mefenteric  glands,  lacteal  vefTels, 
kidnies,  renal  glands,  ureters  ;  the  bladder, 
redtum,  and  the  internal  parts  of  genera- 
tion, are  contained  in  that  divifion  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  which  is  called  the  pelvis. 
The  abdomen  or  belly  is  divided  from  the 
thorax  or  cheft  by  the  diaphragm,  and  ex- 
tends backwards  to  the  beginning  of  the 
pelvis. 

AbduElor — The  name  of  feveral  mufcles 
■whofe  office  is  to  draw  back  the  parts  into 
which  they"  are  inferted. 
"    Aberration — In  medical  writings,  means 
Nature's  deviating  from  her  ufual  courfe. 

Ablution — Waftiing  away,  as  wafliing  off 
or  rinfing. 

Aboma/um-^ThQ  name  of  the  fourth  fto- 
jjiach  of  any  animal  that  chews  the  cud. 

Abortion — ^The  birth  of  any  animal  be- 
fore its  due  time. 

Ab' 
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Jhftergents—A  name  given  to  certain 
medicines  called  cleanfing  medicines.  They 
are  of  a  faponaceous  nature,  capable  of  dif- 
folving  concretions  formed  of  earth  and  oil, 
&c.  which  water,  fimply  as  an  abluent, 

cannot  efFe£t. 

Ahrafton — Implies  a  lofs  of  fubftance  by 
conftant  fridion  or  rubbing.  It  is  likewife 
applied  to  ulcers  attended  with  a  lofs  of  part 
of  thcfubftancc. 

Abforb,  ab/orption,  abforbents  Is  the 

fucking  up  or  drawing  into  the  pores  of  the 
Ikiii  and  lungs,  &c.  fuch  particles  as  they 
will  admit  of,  as  water  or  vapour  from  the 
atmofphere.  The  term  abforbent  is  applied 
to  feveral  velTels  in  the  animal  body,  as  the 
ladeals,  which  abforb  the  chyle  from  the 
inteftines ;  likewife  to  thofe  velTels  which 
are  called  lymphatics,  which  opening  into 
the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  either  na- 
turally^ 
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turally  or  accidentally,  take  up  any  fluids 
that  are  fccreted,  and  convey  them  into 
the  bloo^.  The  term  abforbent  is  likewife 
applied  to  thofe  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  drying  up  redundant  huniours, 
either  internally  or  externally. 

-Means  a  cavity'  containing  pus 
or  matter  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  means 
likewife  a  corruption  of  the  flefliy  parts  in 

thofe  tumors  which  follow  from  inflat|nna- 

■"V  ■ 

tion  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Accderatores  Z/r/^^^-r-Mufcles  whick  for- 

'  .  '.  ^  .  . .  '  "  ' 

ward  the  ejedion  of  the  urine. 

Acerb — Whatever  is  four,  harfli  to  the 
tafte,  or  a  fournefs  with  aftringency. 

Acetabulum — Is  a  large -cavity  in  a  bone 
to  receive  the  convex  head  of  a^iother  to 
give  it  the  advantage  of  a  circular  motion. 

Acids-— h  generic  term  ;  fharp  or  four. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fubftances  are  too  well  known  to  re^ 
quire  any  definition.  They  are  either  mi- 
neral, animal,  or  vegetable.  The  mineral 
are  thofe  of  vitriol,  nitre,  or  common  fait. 
The  animal  is  obtained  from  ants,  and  other 
xrifedts.  The  vegetable  are  the  juice  of 
fruits,  as  lemons,  &c.  or  the  produ^St  of  fer^ 
mentation,  as  vinegar,  tartar,  &g. 

Acetum — 'Vinegar. 

Acidity— 'h  term  frequently  applied  to 
the  juices  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
when  an  excefs  of  acid  prevails  there. 

Admf^The  namex^f  certain  glands  which 
grow  together  in  clutters  like  berries. 

Acefccnt—h  quality  afcribed  to  vegetable 
food,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  it  from  animal 
diet,  which  is  called  alkalefcent. 

^m^/— A  term  applied  to  thofe  fubftan- 
ces  of  ^  penetrajting  pungency.    Applied  to 

the 
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the  Ikin,  they  inflame  it.  Chewed,  they 
promote  a  difcharge  of  faliva.  Snuffed  up 
the  nofe,  they  promote  fneezing. 

jdccretion-^GrowXh.  of  the  body. 

Acrimony — Sharpnefs,  tartnefs,  or  four  to 
the  tafte. 

Acute  D'lfeafes — Are  thofe difeafes  which 
come  on  fuddenly.  Are  rapid  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  attended  with  great  danger,  and  foon 
terminate  either  in  a  fpeedy  recovery,  or 
death  ;  or  they  may  change  into,  or  form 
the  bafis  of,  chronic  difeafes.  The  term 
acute  is  likewife  applied  to  any  thing  that 
is  fharp  pointed,  or  has  a  fliarp  turn. 

Adeps — Fat.  An  animal  oil  contained 
in  that  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  cal- 
led membrana  adipofa. 

Adhefion — Means  the  growing  together 
of  any  parts  of  the  body  that  are  feparated 

in 
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in  a  healthy  ftate,  as  the  lungs  adhering  to 
the  pleura* 

Adipofa — The  cellular  membrane,  or 
memhrana  adipofa, 

Adnata-^lilit  outer  coat  of  the  eye 
■which  forms  the  white  part.  It  is  likewife 
called  albuginea. 

Jglutlnants — A  name  given  to  certain 
medicines,  which  are  faid  to  thicken  the 
fluids,  when  grown  too  thin,  fharp,  or  cor- 
rofive. 

Mgyptiacum—ThQ  name  of  an  ointment, 
whofe  chief  ingredient  is  verdigrife,  much 
ufed  in  deterging  and  cleanfmg  of  foul 
ulcers,  and  keeping  down  proud  flefli. 

Mthiops  Mineral— h  preparation  frpm 
mercury  and  fulphur. 

JEtiology—h  difcourfe  or  a  treatife  on  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  and  their  fymptoms. 
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^/r— Air  is  that  tranfparent,  elaftic,  pon- 
derous, compreflible  fluid  which  furroiinds 
,the  terraqueous  globe,  and  which,  when 
'  greatly  agitated,  or  driven  in  currents,  is 
called  wind.  It  poflefies  very  many  curious 
and  interefting  properties  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. It  was  formerly  confidered  as 
a  pure  element,  but  latter  experiments  have 
-difcGvered  that  it  is  compofed  of  three  dif- 
ferent conftituent  parts,  fjepSirable  from  each 
other,  and  cf  very  different  properties,  and 
to  which  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  has 
given  names  exprefhve  of  their  qualities,  as 
oxygen,  azot,  and  carbonic  acid  gasj  which 
fee  under  their  proper  heads. 

A'iriform  Fluids — Thofe  elaftic  fluids 
which  efcape  from  the  mixture  of  certain 
chemical  fubftances,  or  from  fubftatices  ex- 
pofed  to  a  high  temperature,  and  are  cal- 
led gafes.  Water,  heated  to  a  certain  degree, 
evaporates  by  fteam  or  vapour,  into  an  elaf- 
tic aeriform  fluid* 

Aerology — 
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Aerology — Is  *  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  air  ;  explains  its  properties 
and  ufe  in  the  animal  cjeconomy..  and  its 
efficacy  in  preferving  and  reftoring  health. 

Alhiigi7iea — The  inner  coat  of  the  tefti- 
cles  is  fo  called  on  account  of  its  white 
tranfparent  colour.  The  tunica,  adnata  of 
the  eye  is  likewife  called  albuginea. 

Albumen  ox  Albuminous — Any  liquor  re- 
fembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  any  vif- 
cous  pellucid  liquor. 

Alcali  or  Alkali — The  name  of  a  plant 
called  kali ;  and  becaufe  a  great  quantity  of 
fait  is  obtained  from  this  plant,  the  name 
of  alkali  has  been  given  to  the  fixed  fait  of 
all  plants  j  and,  on  account  of  effervefcence 
arifing  upon  mixing,  an  acid  liquor  with 
this  fait,  all  volatile'  or  fixed  falts,  and  all 
Vol.  I.  B  earthy 
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earthy  fubftances  which  ferment  with  acids 
have  been  denominated  alkaUs.    The  herb 
kah,  which  grows  on  the  fea-coafts,  when 
dried  and  burnt,  affords  aUxivium,  which, 
when  evaporated,  is  the  fixed  alkahne  fait. 
AlkaUs  are  diRinguifhed  into  three  clalfes ; 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  the  animal,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  fubftances  from 
which  they  are  extracted.    The  blood  and 
humours,  in  certain  difeafes,  are  faid  to  ac- 
quire an  alkaline  acrimony  tending  to  pu- 
trefcency. 

Alcalefcent—h.  quality  belonging  to  ani- 
mal diet. 

Alcohol — The  name  given  to  fpirit  of 
wine,  exaked  to  its  higheft  purity  and 
perfection. 

Alteratives — Are  thofe  medicines  which 
are  fuppoied  to  make  a  change  in  the  blood 

and 
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and  humours  to  the  better,  without  any 
manifeft  operation  or  evacuation. 

Alemhic—h  machine  for  diftilling  liquors. 

^/fxi/'Z'^mzVj— Medicines  ufed  in  the 
curing  of  malignant  fevers. 

Alexiterials—h  name  given  to  medicines 
which  are  recommended  as  prefervatives 
from  contagion. 

Aliment — The  food  that  is  taken  into  the 
ftomach  to  nourifh  the  body. 

Allantois  or  allantoides- — The  membrane 
fo  called  which  forms  part  of  the  fecundines 
after  birth.  Its  office  is  to  contain  the  urine 
difcharged  by  the  foetus  before  birth,  and 
peculiar  to  the  brute  fpecies  only,  although 
fome  anatomifts  have  afferted  the  exiftence 
of  the  allantois  in  the  human  fpecies. 

Allkim- — Common  garlic,  much  ufed  as  a 
medicine  for  horfes  and  other  cattle. 

Aloe 
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Aloe — A  plant  which  affords  tlie  purging 
gum  of  the  fame  name,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  viz.  the  fuccotrine  or  zocoto- 
rine,  the  hepatic  or  Barbadoes,  and  the  ca- 
baline  or  horfe  aloes. 

Althaa — Marfhmallow,  an  herb. 

Allumen — Alum,  a  fait,  ufed  as  a  power- 
ful aftringent. 

Alveoli — The  fockets  in  the  jaws  in  which 
the  teeth  are  fet. 

Amaurofu — Is  a  decay  or  lofs  of  fight 
when  no  fault  is  obferved  in  the  eye,  ex- 
cept that  the  pupil  is  fomething  enlarged 
and  motionlefs. 

Amara — Bitters.  The  term  amara  is  uf- 
ed in  medical  prefcriptions  to  fignify  bitters. 

Amnion  or  amnios — The  internal  mem- 
brane which  furrounds  the  foetus.  It  is  a 
ine  tranfparent  membrane,  foft  but  tough, 
fmooth  on  its  infide  but  rough  on  the  outer, 

Tho 
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The  amnion  is  found  in  all  animals,  both 
viviparous  and  oviparous. 

Analeptics — Are  fuch  medicines  as  exhi- 
lerate  the  fpirits  ;  they  are  likewife  called 
cordials. 

Analogy — Is  the  mode  of  reafoning  of 
things  not  perfec^tly  known,  by  comparifon 
with  others  which  are  better  underftood, 
and  drawing  conclufions  from  their  fimili- 
tude. 

Analyfis^  or  analyfe — Is  the  reducing  by 
chemiftry  any  matter  or  fubftance  into  its 
primary  conftituent  parts,  with  a  view  of 
difcovering  its  compound  parts. 

Anafarca — A  fpecies  of  dropfy,  from  a 
ferous  humour  fpreading  between  the  fkin 
and  the  fleih,  or  a  general  accumulation  of 
lymph  in  the  cellular  fubftances.  This  oc- 
curs frequently  on  the  breaft  and  belly  of 
horfes.  , 

AnaJ}(^mofe 
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Anqflamofe-^h  term  in  anatomy  to  ex- 
prefs  the  inofoulation  or  joining  of  the 
arteries  with  the  veins. 

Anuerifm — Is  a  tumor  arifmg  from  tHe 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery.     "  ■ 

Anatomy — Is  that  branch  fcience  which 
teaches,  us  the  knowledge  of  the  ftrudture 
of  an  animal  body  by  difTedion. 

Anchylofis — Is  a  growing  together  of  the 
ends  of  two  bones  that  have  been  feparated 
by  cartilages  in  a  natural  healthy  ftate.  But 
when  thefe  cartilages  are  eroded  or  deftroy- 
ed  by  any  caufe  whatever,  the  ends  of  the 
bones  unite  and  form  one  bone,  hence  a  ftifF 
joint  and  lamenefs. 

Angina — A  quinfy  or  fore  throat,  which 
is  an  inflammation  in*thofe  parts  that  are 
fubfervient  to  deglutition  or  fwallowing. 

Animal— bodies  indowed  with  life 

and 
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and  with  fpontaneous  motion  are  called 
animals,  of  courfe  all  fubftances  belonging 
to  or  proceeding  from  animals  are  faid  to  be 
belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  in  order  to 
diftinguifli  them  from  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  clafles. 

Animalctilae — A  diminutive  of  the  word 
animal,  that  is  they  are  fo  little  animals  as 
require  to  be  viewed  through  glaffes  in  or, 
der  to  diftinguifh  or  difcern  them  diftindly. 

Animal  Economy^h  the  condua  of  na- 
ture in  the  formation  and  preiervation  of 
animal  bodies. 

Amma/  Heaf^Vroceeds  from  that  por, 
tion  of  fire  which  is  containd  in  the  blood 
of  all  perfed  animals. 

Ammal  Motion^Mayh,  either  voluntary 
~ i^^^I-ntary.    The  involuntary  are  thofe 
of  the  heart  ,nd  arteries.  The  lungs  and 

mufcles 
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mufcles  of  the  thorax.  The  voluntary  are 
under  the  diredion  of  the  will. 

Animal  Faculty-^The  power  of  perform- 
ing any  adion  of  the  body.  The  term 
faculty  is  likewife  applied  to  that  of  the 
fenfes,  as  the  faculty  of  feeing,  hearing, 
&c.  In  the  human  body,  it  extends  to 
that  of  memory,  imagination,  and  reafon- 
ing. 

Ani/e — An  herb.  The  feeds  of  which 
are  only  ufed  in  medicine,  and  are  of  great 
ufe  in  flatulent  complaints,  as  griping  of  the 
bowels. 

Anodyne — Such  medicines  as  are  given 
with  a  view  to  eafe  pain  and  procure  reft 
or  flecp.  They  are  likewife  called  opiates 
and  narcotics* 

Anorexy^h.  want  of  appetite,  without 
altogether  a  loathing  of  food, 

Jnt 
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Antacids' — Such  remedies  as  refift  or 
deftroy  acids  in  the  ftomach  and  prima 
via,  or  firfl:  paflages.  , 

Anthelmintic — Thofe  medicines  which  arc 
given  as  remedies  againft  worms. 

Antidote — Thofe  medicines  that  are  given 
to  prevent  the  bad  efFeds  of  any  poifonous 
fubftance  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  appre- 
hended contagion. 

Antimony — Is  a  ponderous  brittle  mine- 
ral, compofed  of  long  fhining  ftreaks  like 
needles,  intermingled  with  a  dark  lead  co- 
loured fubftance,  of  no  manifeft  tafte  or 
fraell ;  much  ufed  as  an  alterative  to  horfes. 

Antiphlogijlic — A  term  given  to  certain 
remedies  which  tend  to  lower  the  fyftem, 
by  exhaufting  the  living  powers ;  and  this 
is  done  moft  readily  by  evacuations,  parti- 
cularly by  bleeding  and  purging. 
Vol.  I.  ■  C  An- 
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Antlfeptics—^nzh.  remedies  as  refift  pu- 
trefadion. 

Antifpafmodics — Remedies  againft  cori- 
vulfions. 

The  extremity  of  the  inteftinum 
redura,  called  the  fundament. 

Antrum — Implies  a  cavity  or  labyrinth. 
Hence  it  is  applied  to  the  labyrinths  of  the 
ears;  to  the  antrum  maxillare,  or  maxillary 
fmufes,  which  are  fituated  in  each  cheek  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  opens  on  their  upper 
part  into  the  noftrils.  This  finus  is  always 
more  or  lefs  filled  with  a  mucous  matter  in 
that  difeafe  fo  fatal  to  horfes  called  the 
glanders. 

Aorta — The  name  of  the  great  artery 
proceeding  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

Aphorifm — A  fhort  fentence  expreffing 
the  properties  of  a  thing  ;  a  maxim  or  prin- 
ciple to  dired:  to  any  knowledge  in  the  dif- 
ferent fcienceso 

Apthae--^ 
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Apthae — Small  fpreading  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  by  fome  called  the  thrufli, 

Apea—^  term  ufed  in  defcribing  any 
thing  that  has  a  point,  as  the  apex  or  point 
of  the  heart. 

Aponeurofis-^K  term  in  anatomy  vvhich 
flgnifies  any  tendinous  expanfion  of  a  mti- 
cle,  which  grow  gradually  thinner  till  they 
are  loft  in  the  cellular  merhbrane.  They 
likewife  bind  down  certain  mufcles  while 
in  adion,  and  increafe  their  ftrength  by 
compreiTmg  them. 

Apophyfis  or  Epiphy/is — An  appendix  or  a 
bone  annexed  to  another  by  means  of  a  car- 
tilage. This  cartilage  is  only  obfervable  in 
young  fubjedts,  for  in  adults  it  cannot  be 
diftinguiihed  from  the  bone. 

Apoplexy-^\%  a  fudden  privation  of  all 
fenfe  and  voluntary  motion  j  the  pulle,  at 
th€  fame  time,  being  kept  up  j  but  refpira-  - 

tion 
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tion  is  oppreflfed.  A  deep  fleep,  with  infen- 
fibility  and  fnorting,  feems  to  be  conftant 
attendants  of  this  diforder  both  in  man  and 
in  other  animals. 

Aqua — The  Latin  name  of  water  ;  and 
which  is  always  continued  in  medical  pre- 
fcriptions  under  that  term,  whether  fimple 
water,  or  officinal  by  diftillation  with  herbs, 
or  \vith  fpirits,  &c.  Water  has  always 
been  confidered  as  a  pure  and  fimple  ele- 
ment, till  of  late  years  it  has  been  difcover- 
ed,  by  experiments,  that  it  confifts  of  two 
diftin(3:  parts^  feparable  from  one  another, 
and  to  which  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture has  given  names  expreffive  of  their  qua- 
lities, as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  j  which  fee 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Arachnoid — One  of  the  coats  of  the  eye 
which  tefembFes  a  fpider*s  web.  It  is  alfo 
called  aranea.  Likewife  that  fine  tranfpa- 
rent  membrane  lying  between  the  dura  and 
pia  mater  of  the  brain. 

Arcanum 
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Jrcanum-^^  fecret ;  or  a  medicine 
whofe  preparation  or  efficacy  is  kept  feeret, 
in  order  to  enhance  its  value. 

Jrdent-^A  term  given  to  thofe  fevers 
which  are  attended  with  great  heat.  It  is 
Hkewife  applied  to  ftrong  fpirits. 

Jrgilla — Clay  or  argillaceous  earth,  of  a 
fofc  fubftanee ;  very  dudile  and  tenacious 
when  moift,  but  rendered  hard  by  fire. 

Aromatic — Aromatics,  or  fpicy  drugs, 
which  are  of  a  warm  pungent  tafte,  with 
more  or  lefs  of  a  fragrant  fmell. 

Arfenic-—ox  Ratfbane.  A  mineral,  found 
more  or  lefs  in  ores  of  metal.  A  violent 
poifon. 

Artery — ^The  name  of  thofe  round  vef- 
fels  which  take  their  rife  from  the  heart, 
and  contain  that  fluid  which  is  called  blood. 
Their  office  is  to  convey  the  red  blood 
from  the  heart  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Articulation 
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Articulation^Tht  joints,  or  the  jomirig 
of  bones  together  by  ligaments. 

Afcarldes — A  fpecies  of  worms,  fb  called 
from  their  continual  troublefome  motion, 
which  eaufes  an  itching  at  the  anus.  They 
are  very  fmall,  like  long  needles,  white,  and 
have  fharp  pointed  heads.  They  are  gene- 
rally lodged  in  the  re£tum  both  of  man  and 
animals,  but  foiiietimes  they  ate  found 
higher  up  in  the  inteftines. 

A/cites — ^Dropfy,  or  collediori  of  w^ter 
in  the  belly. 

AJfimilate — To  make  like  to.  To  aflume 
a  quality,  as  when  the  aliment  that  is  taken 
into  the  ftomach  is  converted  of  aflimi'lated 
into  blood. 

Aflhma — Is  a  difeafe  of  the  chronic  kind, 
attended  with  a  laborious  refpiration  or 
breathing.  In  our  patients  it  is  called  brok- 
en wind, 

AJiringcnts 
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Aftrhgents-^AvQ  thofe  fubftances  which 
contrad  and  ftrengthen  the  fibres,  after  be- 
ing relaxed,  as  in  bruifes  and  ftrains  exter- 
nally. Internally,  aftringent  medicines  are 
given  with  the  view  of  checking  too  great 
fecretions. 

Atmofphere — Is  the  whole  body  of  air 
and  vapour  which  furround  the  earth. 

Atony — A  defedt  of  mufcular  power; 
fuch  as  relaxation,  laxity,  or  debility. 

Atrophy — Is  a  wafting  or  decay  of  any 
member  or  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
whole  body. 

Attcnuants — Such  medicines  as  are  fup- 
pofed  to  attenuate  or  make  thin  the  too  thick 
fluids  in  the  body. 

Attrition^ — Implies  to  rub  or  wear  away, 
by  conftant  adion  on  the  parts.  Thus  the 
pirculating  fluids  are  laid  to  wear  away  the 

fides 
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fides  of  the  veflels  in  which  they  circulate. 
Attrition  is  likewife  applied  to  the  adtion  of 
the  ftomach  in  digefting  the  food. 

Auricle — The  external  part  of  the  ear. 
It  is  likewife  applied  to  the  two  mufcular 
bags  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart,  which  are 
called  its  auricles  or  ears,  and  are  joined 
to  the  ventricles. 

Axis — A  point  on  which  any  thing  re- 
volves, or  is  fuppofed  to  revolve. 

Azigos — Signifies  without  a  fellow  ;  as 
fome  particular  mufcles  and  veins  have  no 
fellow,  they  are  termed  azigos. 

Azot — One  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
atmofpheric  air;  when  colleded  by  itfelf 
it  is  called  azotic  gas  ;  a  name  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature  expreflive  of  its 
noxious  qualities,  as  it  kills  animals  the 
inftant  they  draw  it  into  the  lungs.    It  ex- 

tinguifhes 
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tinguiflies  flame,  and  will  not  admit  of  the 
combuftion  of  inflammable  bodies,  nor  of 
the  calcination  of  metals. 

B. 

Back-racking — A  term  for  an  operation 
in  farriery,  which  is,  after  anointing  the 
hand  and  arm  with  fre£h  butter,  hogflard, 
or  oil,  to  introduce  it  into  the  anus,  and, 
by  degrees,  draw  out  the  hardened  excre- 
ments out  of  the  redum.  In  the  human, 
body,  in  like  cafes,  a  marrow  fpoon  is  madg 
ufe  of. 

Balfamtcs — A  name  given  to  a  certain 
clafs  of  medicines,  meant  to  exprefs  their 
healing  qualities. 

Barbs— term  in  farriery.    The  name 
of  a  d.ifeafe  iaid  tp  he  in  the  mouths  of 
horfes,  but  which  is  only  founded  on  io-- 
norance  of  th.e  ^Irudure  pf  the  parts. 
Vol.  I,  D 
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Barometer — An  inftrument  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  air,  or  to  obferve  its 
changes,  commonly  called  a  weather-glafs. 

Bafts — The  foundation,  bottom,  bafe,  or 
pedeftal ;  the  fupport  of  any  thing.  Thus, 
the  broad  part  of  the  heart  is  called  its  bafis, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  its  apex  or  point. 

biceps — A  double  headed  mufcle. 

Bile — Is  a  bitter  vifcid  juice,  fecreted  from 
the  blood  in  the  liver.  In  the  human  body, 
it  is  colleded  into  a  receptacle  called  the 
gall  bladder  or  cyft.  Hence,  in  man,  therq 
may  be  faid  to  be  two  kinds  of  bile,  the 
cyftic  and  the  hepatic,  But  in  our  fubjed, 
who  has  no  gall  bladder,  the  letter  only  is; 
fecreted,  and  palTes  continually  into  the 
duodenum,  where  it  mixes  with  the  chyle. 
If,  from  any  caufe,  the  t;ile  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  produces  the  jaundice;  and,  if 
long  continued,  by  dilTolving  the  blood,  a 
ijjropfy  follows. 

Bladder 
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Bladder — That  veflel  which  is  fituated 
in  the  pelvis  and  where  the  urine  is  col- 
leded,  and  afterwards  difcharged  from  the 
body.  It  is  commonly  called  in  medical 
writings  vejica  tir  'maria. 

Blood'^l^  that  red  fluid  which  is  contain*- 
ed  in  the  arteries  and  veins.  On  a  fuperfii- 
cial  view,  it  appears  of  an  uniform  quality ; 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  itconfifts  of  very  dif*. 
fimilar  parts,  viz.  the  red  globules  or  crafla- 
mentum,  ferum,  fait,  earth,  fixed  air,  and 
iron.  .  To  thefe  may  be  added  elementary- 
fire* 

Blood fpavln-^A.  term  in  farriery,  and 
which  is  a  dilatation  or  enlargement  of  the 
Vein  on  the  infide  of  the  hough,  extending 
below  and  above  the  joint,  but  more  en- 
larged towards  the  middle.  In  the  human 
body,  fuch  enlargement  of  the  veins  are 
«alled  varix,  or  varicofe  fwellings. 


Bones 
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^nes-'-kxQ  the  hardeft  and  moft  folid 
parts  of  an  animal  body.  They  ferve  as  the 
bafis  to  fupport  the  whole  frame,  and  to 
preferve  the  fofter  and  lefs  firm  parts  in  all 
their  motions  and  prelTures.  The  bones  arc 
covered  with  a  membrane  called  the  periof- 
tium,  which  is  exquifitely  fenfible  when  in- 
flamed, being  plentifully  fupplied  with 
nerves  and  blood  veffels. 

Bone  fpav'in—'Xvi.  farriery,  an  cxcref- 
cence  growing  on  the  bone,  on  the  hough 
joint,  or  near  it. 

Borborygmiis — A  rumbling  noife  in  the 
bowels ;  excited  by  wind  mixed  with  fomc 
degree  of  humidity. 

Botafiy — Is  the  fciencc  of  plants,  or  that 
part  of  natural  hiftory  which  belongs  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

BouUmusy  houlimia^  hulimy — A  voracious 
appetite,  called  the  hungry  evil.  Bulimy 
fi^nifies'  an  ox's  appetite. 

Bovina 
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Bovina  affeBio^h  difeafe  among  black 
cattle,  caufed  by  a  worm  lodged  between 
the  fkin  and  the  fleih. 

Botts—h  thick  fliort  round  worm,  about 
the  fizc  of  a  large  bee,  which  infcfts  the  fto^ 
mach  of  horfes. 

Brain'^Sec  cerebrum  and  cerebellum. 
Broken  wind-^See  afthma. 

Bronchia — ^The  afpera  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe, which  defcends  from  the  fauces  or 
throat,  growing  narrower  as  it  approaches 
the  lungs,  where  it  divides  into  twi>  branch- 
es, one  to  each  lobe  of  the  lungs.  The 
term  bronchial  is  likewife  applied  to  certain 
arteries,  &c. 

Bronchotomy — The  operation  of  cutting, 
or  making  an  opening  between  the  rings  of 
the  windpipe. 

Burfae-^ 
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Burfae  mucofac — Certain  bags  about  the 
joints  and  tendons,  whofe  office  it  is  to  emit 
a  lubricating  mucus  to  facilitate  motion. 

Bezoar — Are  preternatural  or  morbid 
concretions,  like  ftones,  formed  in  the  fto- 
machs  of  feveral  animals.  In  horfes,  they 
are  mixed  with  the  hair  and  duft  they  lick 
off  their  bodies. 

C. 

Cachexy—hxi  univerfal  bad  habit  of  bo- 
dy, in  which  there  is  a  defeat  of  vital  heat. 

Caecum — The  name  of  one  of  the  intef- 
tines,  called  the  blind-gut,  from  its  being 
perforated  at  one  end  only. 

Calcination — The  reduction  of  folid  bo- 
dies by  the  means  of  fire,  from  a  folid  to  a 
powdery  ftate,  accompanied  with  a  change 
of  their  qualities. 

Cal- 
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Calculus,  calculi— Stone,  fand,  or  gravel. 
By  the  former  is  generally  meant  ftone  in 
the  bladder  or  kidneys  ;  by  the  latter,  fand 
or  gravel  alFeding  thefe  parts.  The  con- 
cretions obfervcd  in  the  paflage  of  the  bile, 
are  called  calculi  or  gall  ftones,  although 
they  are  only  concreted  bile  in  hard  lumps. 

Callus — Hardened  fubftances  of  the  fkin, 
&c.  They  are  either  cutaneous  or  ofleous, 
natural  or  preternatural.  But  generally  this 
term  is  applied  to  mean  thofe  callous  fub- 
ftances generated  about  the  edges  of  a  frac- 
tured bone  or  wound. 

Callofity — A  kind  of  hard  fwelling  with- 
put  much  pain. 

Calomel — A  preparation  of  mercury;  call- 
ed mercur'ius  dulcis,  or  fweet  mercury. 

Caloric — A  term  in  the  new  chemical, 
nomenclature,  which  means  fenfible  heat  in 
all  bodies,  whether  folid  or  fluid.  Caloric 

"  or 
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or  heat  is  of  fuch  a  penetrating  nature,  tliat 
no  veflel  can  contain  it ;  it  penetrates  all 
bodies.  It  liquifies  folid  fubftances,  and 
rarifies  liquids,  fo  as  to  render  them  invifi- 
ble  and  give  them  the  form  of  air,  or  what 
is  called  aeriform  fluids, 

Cj/at— -The  refidue  or  remaining  parts  of 
minerals,  metals,  or  ftones,  after  undergoing 
the  aftion  of  the  fire, 

Camphor-^-h  vegetable  concrete  gum, 
un£tuous  to  the  touch,  with  a  fragrant  fmell 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  on  the  tongue. 

Canal — Any  dudt  or  hollow  pipe  which 
conveys  fluids,  8^c.  through  any  part  of  the 
body.  Thus  the  inteftines  are  called  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Cancer — A  fcirrhous  tumour.  Terminat- 
ing in  an  ulcer  of  the  worft  kind. 

Can' 
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Cancerous — A  clifpofition  or  tendency  to- 
wards cancer, 

Cantharides- — Spanifh  flies  ;  an  infe£t  of 
a  golden  green  colour  ufed  in  blifters. 

Canthus — The  angle  of  the  eye,  or  the 
cavities  ati  the  extremities  of  the  eyelids, 
called  the  corners  of  the  eye.  The  greater 
canthus  is  next  to  the  nofe  ;  the  lefler  can- 
thus  lies  towards  the  temples. 

Capillary  tubes  Are  fmall  veffels,  or 

fmall  fibres,  in  an  animal  body  ;  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  referable  fmall  hairs. 

Capjula  or  capfular — The  name  of  thoic 
ligaments  which  furround  the  joints.  The 
name  capfular  is  likewife  applied  to  any 
thing  that  refembles  a  bag. 

Carbon — The  bafe  of  charcoal. 

Carbonic  acid  gas—Owt  of  the  conftitii- 
ent  parts  of  atmofpheric  air ;  fo  named  in  ' 
Vol.  I.  E.  the 
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the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  expreffive 
of  its  qualities  ;  amongft  which  are  its  ab- 
forbing  from  the  lungs  in  refpiration,  a 
principle  which  exhales  from  the  blood, 
and  which  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  carbon  or  charcoal. 

Caries — Is  at  partial  mortification  of  the 
bone,  which  feparates  from  the  found  part 
fooner  or  later.  It  is  likewife  applied  to 
fome  fpecies  of  ulcers  where  the  bone  is 
fuppofed  to  be  afFe£ted. 

Cams,  caros — A  name  given  to  thofe  dif- 
cafes  in  which  there  is  great  infenfibility, 
heavinefs,  and  fleepinefs,  with  quiet  refpira- 
tion. 

Cartilages  or  gri/lks-^hxt  folid,  fmooth, 
white  elaftic  fubftances,  between  the  hard- 
nefs  of  a  bone  and  that  oi  a  ligament.  They 
cover  the  extremities  of  the  bones  in  the 
articulations  of  the  joints. 

Ca- 
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Q^^otid—ThQ  name  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck,  external  and  internal. 

Caruncle — A  fmall  piece  of  fiefh,  or  an 
excrefcence  that  has  the  appearance  of 
flefli.  Thus,  there  are  the  cariincula  lachry- 
malls  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  ca- 
runculae  myrtiformes  at  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina,  &c. 

Carviinatives — The  name  given  to  thofc 
medicines  which  are  fuppofed  to  difpel 
wind  from  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 

Carnivorous — Devourers  of  flefti.  Ani- 
mals whofe  food  is  flefli  are  thus  called. 

Caftrailon — The  operation  of  gelding, 
cutting  away  the  tefticles. 

Catakpfy — A  name  given  to  a  certain 
fpecies  of  apoplexy. 

Cataradl — Is  an  opacity  or  whitenefs  of 

the 
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the  cryftallinc  humour  or  lens  of  the  eye, 
which  prevents  the  rays  of  light  pafTing 
through  it  to  the  retina,  and  preventing  vi- 
fion. 

Catarrh — Is  an  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  which  lines  the  nofe  and 
parts  adjacent,  followed  with  an  increafed 
morbid  difcharge  of  the  natural  fecretipns 
from  the  nofe,  eyes,  mouth,  throat,  and 
lungs.  In  the  leffer  degrees  of  this  com- 
plaint it  is  called  a  cold. 

Cathartic — The  name  given  to  purging 
medicines. 

Caiholicon — A  general  or  univerfal  me- 
dicitie,  which  was  formerly  fuppofed  to 
purge  off  all  kinds  of  bad  humours. 

Cauft — A  caufe  of  a  difeafe  is  what- 
ever impairs  the  animal  functions,  by  pro- 
ducing 
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duclng  diforders  in  the  folids,  fluids,  or 
both. 

Caiijlic — A  name  given  to  fuch  fubftances 
as  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  appHed. 

Cautery— \^  either  adual  or  potential. 
The  adual  cautery  is  hot  iron  ;  the  poten- 
tial is  cauftic  fubftances. 

Cavernous — Any  thing  that  is  holldw  j 
as  the  body  of  the  penis. 

Cava  vena — The  large  vein  which  re- 
ceives the  refluent  blood,  and  conveys  it  to 
the  heart.  It  is  defcribed  as  two  ;  the  af- 
cending  and  defcending,  part  being  above 
the  heart,  and  part  below  it. 

Cellular  membrane — It  is  likewife  called 
tela  cellulofa.  Paniculus  adipofus.  This 
membrane  is  of  a  cellular  fubftance;  and  is 

made 
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made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  plates 
or  fcales,  which,  by  their  various  direftions, 
form  fmall  cells  and  web-like  fpaces,  and 
join  together  all  the  parts  of  an  animal  bo- 
dy in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  to  fuftain, 
but  to  allow  them  a  free  and  ample  motion 
'  at  the  fame  time.  This  membrane  is  of  the 
greateft  extent-,  and  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  in  the  ftructure  of  the  animal  body. 

Cellular — Made  up  of  fmall  cavities  or 
ceils. 

Ccphallcs — A  name  given  to  thofe  reme- 
dies againft  diforders  in  the  head. 

Cerebrum — The  brain.  The  whole  mafs 
of  which  is  divided  into  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  It  confifts  of  two  fubftances, 
the  cortical  or  cineritious,  and  medullary. 

Cerebellum'^-Th.Q  back  part  of  the  brain  ; 

or. 
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or,  in  our  fubjed,  the  upper  part.  Some 
call  it  the  little  brain. 

Cervical — Nerves  which  pafs  through 
the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 

Chalybeate" — Partaking  of  iron,  or  im- 
pregnated with  it.  Water  impregnated  with 
iron  is  called  chalybeate  water. 

Chcmifiry — Is  the  art  of  combining  or 
feparating  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies  by 
fire  and  mixtureis.  It  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  natural  philofophy,  and  has  for 
its  objects  the  properties  of  bodies,  which  it 
difcovers  by  analyfis  and  by  combinations, 
and  explains  the  intimate  and  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  all  bodies  in  nature  on  each  other. 

Chemical — Any  thing  that  relates  to  che- 
miftry  or  belongs  to  it. 

Chefi founder — A  term  in  farriery,  and 
very  improperly  applied  to  any  infiamma- 
tory  dilorder  within  the  thorax. 

Chine 
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Chine y  mournhig  of- — Or  mourning  of  the 
chine  *  ;  a  very  unintelligible  term  in  far- 
riery, which  has  been  applied  to  the  glan- 
ders in  horfes  in  the  laft  ftage.of  that  dif- 
,  order,  when  the  difcharge  from  the  noftrils 
became  of  a  blackifh  colour  ;  and,  as  it  was 
then  fuppofed  that  it  was  the  fpinal  marrow 
that  was  difcharged  from  the  chine  or  fpine, 
it  was  called  the  mourning  of  the  chine. 

Choroid — A  name  given  to  feveral  mem- 
branes, which,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  their  blood-veffels,  refemble  the  chorion. 

Chorion — The  name  of  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  foetus.  It  has  its  name  from 
the  chorus  or  crowd  of  blood-veffels  which 
are  fpread  all  over  it. 

*  Our  plan  obliges  us  to  infert  thefc  abfurd  terms  ; 
and,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  to  define  them  when  praftica- 
blc.  It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  all  fuch  unmean- 
ing terms  were  exploded  entirely  from  the  art. 

Chronic 
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Chronic  or  chronical — This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  thofe  difeafes  that  continue  long, 
without  any  acute  or  recent  fymptoms  tak- 
ing place,  and  are  thus  called  to  diftinguiflx 
them  from  thofe  difeafes  which  proceed  ra- 
pidly and  foon  terminate  in  death  or  reco- 
very, and  which  are  called  acut^. 

CryftalUne  lens — One  of  the  humours  In 
the  eye  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  refembles 
cryflal. 

Chyle — ^Tlie  white  juice  formed  in  the 
ftomach  by  digeftion  of  the  aliment.  It  is 
the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  ;  which,  be- 
ing abforbed  or  fucked  up  by  the  lad:eal 
veffels  in  the  intefline^,  is  carried  into  the 
circulation  and  converted  into  blood. 

Cicatrix — A  feam  or  elevation  of  callous 
flefh  rifing  on  the  fkin  after  the  healing  of 
a  wound  or  ulcer. 


Vol.  I. 
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Cilia -^The  extreme  parts,'  or  edges  of  the 
eye  lids,  with  long  hairs  fixed  in  them. 

Ciliary — A  name  given  to  certain  glands 
and  ligaments  on  the  inner  edge  of  each 
eyelid.  Ciliary  ligament,  called  procejfus 
ciliarus^  is  a  range  of  dark  coloured  fibres  irt 
the  eye. 

Cineritious — Subftances  of  an  afh  colour. 
Thus,  the  cerebrum  is  called  the  cortical  or^ 
cineritious  part  of  the  brain. 

CirculatioJi-^Th.is  term  is  applied  to  the 
circulation  of  any  fluid  through  the  vefiels 
deftined  fiDr  its  conveyance ;  but,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  term  circulation  is  only  ap- 
plied to  that  of  the  blood,  becaufe  it  moves 
from  the  heart  to  return  to  it  again,  as  it 
were  forming  a  circle. 

Coagulation—Is  when  a  fluid,  or  fome 
parfe  of  iti  is  rendered  more  or  lefs  folid. 

Coats 
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fjoais — The  outer  coats  or  coverings  of 
veflels,  &iQ. 

Cohefion — Is  that  wonderful  property  im- 
prefTed  on  matter,  by  which  its  elementary 
parts,  when  they  approach  each  other  to  a 
certain  degree,  rufli  into  contact  with  each 
other,  and  remain  in  that  ftate  until  they 
are  difunited  by  a  force  fuperior  to  their 
attradlive  power. 

CoZ/r— Pains  in  the  belly,  which  may  be 
either  inflammatory,  flatulent,  Ipafmodic,  or 
bilious. 

Colon — The  name  of  one  of  the  large  in- 
tefl:ines. 

Colt  evil — A  term  in  farriery,  which  is  a 
frequent  ere(£lion  of  the  penis  in  young 
high  fed  horfes,  and,  by  rubbing  it  again  ft 
the  belly,  produces  a  difcharge  of  femen. 
•s'jrhis  term  is  likewife  applied  to  any  dif- 
charge 
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charge  of  matter  from  the  penis  through  the 
urethra. 

Coition  — The  aOi  of  venery. 

Coma- — A  degree  of  apoplexy  in  which 
the  lofs  of  fenfation  is  not  confiderable. 

Concitjfion — Ts  a  fuddcn  jolt  or  fliock  of 
the  brain  by  blows,  &c.  which  may  occa- 
fion  a  fufpenfion  of  its  faculties,  or  a  total 
abolition  of  them. 

Co«i"Oii?/o»— -Digeftlon  of  the  food.  In 
fargery,  that  operation  of  nature  upon  mor- 
bid matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be  dif- 
charged  from  the  healthy  fluids,  as  in 
wounds,  &c. 

Concrete- — Is  the  growing  together  of  any 
parts  in  the  body,  which  are  feparated  in  a 
natural  healthy  ftate. 

Condenfc — An  infpiflation  or  thickening 
of  any  fort  of  fluid,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  body. 

CoU' 
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Condiment — Things  ufed  in  preparing  ali- 
ments, whether  to  render  them  palatable  or 
to  aflifl:  their  digeftion. 

Condition — The  ftate,  habit,  or  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  body, 

ConduBor — An  inftrument  in  furgery, 
whofe  ufe  is  to  conduct  the  knife  in  fome 
operations. 

Congeiatiof2-—Th3it  change  which  is  pro-i 
duced  by  cold  upon  fluid  bodies,  and  by 
which  they  become  folid.  Alio  any  difeafe 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  arife  from  cold. 

Congejlion — A  colledion  of  matter :  A 
fwelling  which  rifes  gradually,  and  ripens 
flowly,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  tumours  which' 
are  foon  formed  and  foon  terminated. 

Co?iglobate-—T\-vQ  name  given  to  fome 
glands  that  are  fingly  gathered  into  the 

fliapq 
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fhape  of  a  ball.  Thus,  a  conglobate  gland 
is  a  little  fingle  fmooth  body,  wrapped  up 
in  a  fine  fkin,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from. 
alL  other  parts,  only  admitting  an  artery 
and  a  nerve  to  pafs  in,  and  giving  way  to 
a  vein  and  excretory  canal  to  pafs  out.  Of 
this  fort  are  the  glands  of  the  brain  and  of 
the  teftes. 

Conglomerate — Is  likewlfe  the  name  of 
certain  glands  which  are  compofed  of  many 
little  conglobate  glands  all  tied  together  in 
clutters,  and  wrapped  up  in  one  common 
membrane. 

Conjun£iwa  tunica — Is  that  tunic  or  coat 
which  niakes  the  white  of  the  eye.. 

Confumption — Is  generally  applied  to  that 
wafting  of  the  body  which  proceeds  from 
the  abforption  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
lungs.  It  is  likewife  called  phthtjis  fulmo- 
7iaUs, 
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Conflipate^  conjiipation — Coftlve,  or  what 
is  called  bound  in  the  body.  This  may- 
happen  when  the  excretion  from  the  intef- 
tines  is  not  regular,  but  alfo  when  what  is 
difcharged  is  too  hard  ta  receive  its  form 
from  the  imprefs  of  the  redtum. 

Co7iJlitution — The  natural  temperament 
pecuHar  to  different  conftitutions  or  habits 
of  body. 

ConftriElwn — Shutting  up  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  from  cold  or  any  other  caufe. 

C6jita&—Tht  meeting  of  two  bodies  that 
they  touch  each  other. 

Contagion,  or  infea'io7i-^kxz  fuch  difeafes 
as  are  faid  to  proceed  from  one  difeafed  ani- 
mal infeaing  another  of  the  fame  fpecics 
with  the  fame  malady,  either  by  contad,  or 
by  the  effluvia  pafTing  from  the  difeafed  to 
the  found  bodv. 

Con^ 


r 
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Contradlion — An  immobility  of  any  of 
the  joints,  induced  by  a  preternatural  con- 
tradlion  of  fome  of  the  mufcles  deftined  in 
a  natural  ftate  to  move  them,  or  from  fome 
derangement  of  the  offeous  or  ligamentous 
parts  about  the  joint  affeded  j  likewife  a 
contradlion  of  the  hoofs  in  horfes. 

Contufion—h.  fynonimous  term  for  a  brulfe, 
either  attended  with  a  wound  or  not. 

Conviflfion^ — Ts  an  involuntary  contrac- 
tion of  the  mufcles,  and  which  may  be 
cither  partial  or  general,  according  to  the 
•violence  of  the  caufe  from  which  they  may 
proceed. 

Converging — Rays  tending  to  one  point. 
Qqj- — Is  a  term  ufed  in  different  fciences; 
but  in  anatomy,  it  means  the  heart. 

Core — In  farriery,  apiece  of  dead  or  mor- 
tified flefli  that  feparates  from  the  found 

parts 
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parts  In  the  heels  of  horfes  in  the  winter 
feafon,  .  leaving -a  large  hole  or  opening. 
Cauftic  fubftances  introduced  into  the  open- 
ings of  finous  or  fiftulous  ulcers,  by  deftroy- 
ing  ihe  texture  of  the  parts,  have  the  fame 
effed,  and  are  called  coreing  out  the  fmus 
or  fiftula. 

Cornea — A  coat  of  the  eye  ;  which  is  alfo 
called  fclerotica.  It  is  the  firft  coat  which 
is  proper  to  the  eye.  It  is  ftrong,  thick, 
and  tendinous.  The  fore-part  of  this  coat 
bearing  a  refemblance  to  tranfparent  horn, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name  of  cornea. 
The  rays  of  light  are  tranfmitted  through 
the  cornea,  into  the  eye. 

Coronet — In  farriery,  the  upper  part  of 
the  hoofs  of  horfes,  where  the  hair  termi- 
nates. 

Coronary — A  name  given  to  fome  liga- 
ments, velfels,  &c.  from  their  particular 
Vol.  I.  G  fituation 
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fituation  when  furrounding  any  part  in  the 
manner  of  a  crown,  as  the  coronary  veffels 
on  the  bafe  of  the  heart. 

,  Corpufcle — ^Very  fmall  bodies,  or  an  a- 
tom, 

Corrofive — Corroding  medicines,  which 
deftroy  the  texture  of  the  parts  they  are  ap- 
plied to. 

Corohorants — ^Strengthening  medicines. 

Cortical — The  cortical  fubftance  of  the 
brain. 

Corrugation — The  folding  of  the  fkin  in- 
to wrinkles. 

CorniptioTi'^l^hQ  decay  or  folution  of  the 
parts  of  any  fubftance. 

Cortex^Tht  name  of  many  drugs,  which 
confift  of  the  bark  of  trees  or  of  roots. 

Cor-^ 
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Coru/ca/wn—'Phfhing,  fliining,  or  light 
produced  by  the  colUfion  of  two  hard  bo- 
dies. 

Cofi^-^The  ribs  farr^unding  the  thorax. 

Cramp — A  fudden  convulfion   of  the 
mufcles,  or  any  organ  affected  by  it. 

Cranium — The  ikull,  which  inclofes  the 
brain. 

Crapida — A  furfeit  of  food  taken  into 
the  ftomach.    It  fometimes  fignifies  erup- 
tions on  the  fkin  from  obftruded  perfpira-  ^ 
tlon. 

Crafis — -The  quality  of  the  blood  pecu- 
liar to  every  conflitution. 

Crajfamcntum — The  thicker  parts  or  red 
globules  in  the  blood. 

Cretaceous — Any  chalky  fubftance. 

Crijls 
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.Crifts — Is  the  termination  or  change  of  a 
difeafe,  either  by  recovery  or  death. 

Croivn  fcah — Tn  farriery,  a  difeafe  that 
takes  pUce  on  the  coronet,  immediately  a- 
bove  the  hoof,  and  which  is  an  quzing  of  a 
thin  ichorous  matter  through  the  pores  of 
the  fkin,  of  a  very  foetid  fmell. 

Cy^/(?r-— Belonging  to  the  blood.  Some- 
times it  is  applied  to  congealed  blood,  fome- 
times  to  the  blood  in  general,  and  forne- 
times  to  the  venal  blood  only.  ■ 

Crudity-- — Undigefted  fubftances  in  the 
ftomach,  or  humours  of  the  body. 

Cruft — In  farriery,  the  fhell,  or  outer 
walls  of  the  hooi':-  of  liorfes,  where  the  nails 
are  drove  in  fhoeir.g. 

Crypta — Hollow  places,  ike  cavities,  con- 
.  taining  fome  fluid. 

Curb 
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Curd— hi  farriery,  a  callous  fubftance  that 
arrows  on  the  back  part  of  the  hock  joint  in 
horfes. 

Curtailing— In  farriery,  cutting  off  the 
tail  from  a  horfe. 

Cutaneous — Belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Cutis — The  true  {kin.    It  is  a  ftrong, 
• '  .1. 

thick,  univerfal  covering  of  the  whole  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body.  It  is  compofed  of 
a  clofs  cellular  texture  of  fibres  of  various 
kinds,  and  covered  externally  with  a  thick 
coat  of  hair. 

Cuticle — The  fcarf  fkin.  It  is  iikewife 
called  the  epidermis^  becaufe  it  is  placed  on 
the  true  fkin  as  a  covering.  It  is  of  a  more 
compaft  texture  than  the  true  fkin,  and  full 
of  pores,  for  the  evacuation  of  what  tran- 
fpires  through  them  from  the  body.    It  isk 

this 
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this  cuticle  or  fidn  that  rifes  on  the  appUca- 
tion  of  blifters. 

Cutaneous — Belonging  to  the  fkin. 

Cyftic — A  name  applied  to  certain  du6ts, 
arteries,  and  veins  in  the  liver. 

Cyftis — A  bag  or  bladder,  or  the  recepta- 
cle of  morbid  humours. 

Cynanche — A  name  of  feveral  kinds  of 
quinfy,  or  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
glands  ;  fo  called,  becaufe  dogs  are  faid  to 
be  lia,ble  to  it. 


D. 

Debility  Weaknefs,  feeblcnefs,  infir- 
mity. 
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DecoBion — -The  adt  or  operation  of  boil- 
ing. 

Deflageration — Burning,  or  the  confum- 
ing  the  combuftible  parts  of  a  fubftance  by- 
fire,  or  the  calcination  of  metals. 

BefluElion — The  flowing  down  of  morbid 
humours  upon  any  inferior  part,  as  in  a 
catarrh,  &c. 

Deglutition — Is  the  action  of  fwallowing 
the  food  or  drink,  by  the  united  force  of 
the  mufcles  of  the  throat,  together  with  that 
of  the  tongue,  &c. 

Beliterious — Pernicious,  hurtful,  or  poi- 
fonous. 

Beliqiiation — The  folution  of  any  body 
when  expofed  to  air,  as  falts,  &c. ;  alfo  the 
melting  or  reducing  any  folid  fubftance  in- 
to a  liquid  ftate  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Bs^ 
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Delirium — Alienation  of  mind  ;  rovin"- 
in  fevers  ;  liglit  headednefs. 

Deltoid — The  name  of  a  mufcle. 

Demulcents — Such  medicines  as  fheath  or 
blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
render  them  mild.  Emolients  arc  of  this 
clafs. 

Dentts — The  teeth.  They  are  made  up 
of  a  bony  fubftance  and  an  enamel.  They 
are  divided  into  three  clafles  j  the  incifores, 
canini,  and  molares. 

Denfity — Clofenefs  or  compadlnefs  of  any 
body  or  fubilance. 

Dentition — Breeding  of  teeth. 

Dcohftruants — Such  medicines  as  open 
obftruaions.  They  are  fometimes  called 
aperients. 

Deri' 
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Ber'ivatt'on — Is  when  any  humour,  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  evacuated  at  the 
part  affeded,  is  attra6ted  or  drawn  from 
thence  and  difcharged  elfewhere. 

Detergents — Such  medicines  as  deterge  or 
cleanfe  abfcefles  or  ulcers  of  fuch  vifcid  hu- 
mours as  adhere  to  and  obftrud  the  vef- 
fels. 

Determination — In  phyfiology,  means, 
that  certain  proportion  of  humours  tranf- 
mitted  to  each  organ  in  the  body,  not  only 
with  refpefl:  to  its  quantity,  but  the  degree 
of  motion  with  which  it  is  conveyed  to  each 
part,  in  a  healthy  ftate.  In  inflammatory 
cafes,  the  blood  feems  to  be  determined  to 
the  inflamed  part  with  great  force. 

Diabetes— ^l^  a  profufe  difcharge  of  urine 
at  fliort  intervals. 

Diagnpfis^  diagnojtic — The  figns  of  a  dif- 
VoL.  I.  H  eafe^ 
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cafe.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  ad- 
junct and  pathognomonic.  The  adjunct  are 
common  to  feveral  difeafes,  and  ferve  only 
to  Doint  out  the  difference  between  difeafes 

A 

of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  pathognomonic 
are  thofe  which  always  attend  the  difeafe, 
and  diftinguifh  it  from  all  others. 

Diapente — In  medicine,  a  compofition  fo 
called  becaufe  it  confifts  of  five  ingredi- 
ents. 

Diaphoretics — Medicines  which  promote 
perfpiration.  ^ 

Diaphragma^ — That  flfong  membrane 
which  divides  the  thorax  or  chefl  from  the 
abdomen.    It  is  alfo  called  the  midriff. 

Diarrhoea— Is  a  flux,  or  purging,  when 
the  inteflmes  are  folicited  to  a  too  frequent 
difcharge  of  their  contents. 
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Blaftole—i^  Jh2X  motion  peculiar  to  the 
heart  in  its  firft  vibration,  when  it  dilates  to 
receive  the  blood  from  its  auricles  or  earSj 
and  then  contrails  and  throws  the  blood 
into  the  arteries.  This  latter  motion  is  call- 
ed its  fyftole.  Hence  thefe  two  motions  are 
expreffed  by  the  fhort  words  of  diaftole  and 
fyftole. 

Diathc/is — An  alfed:ion,  or  a  difpofition, 
as  when  the  blood  is  inclined  to  fome  faulty 
ftate. 

B'lgeftion — In  the  animal  ceconomy,  is 
the  converfion  of  the  food  or  aliment  into 
chyle  or  nourifliment.  In  furgery,  it  means 
the  fuppuration  of  matter  ot  pus  well  di- 
gefted  from  a  wound  or  ulcer.  It  is  like- 
wife  applied  to  certain  operations  in  phar- 
macy. 

Dilation — Opening,  widening,  or  extend- 
ing.   It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  diaftole. 
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Diluents — Whatever,  on  being  mixed 
with  a  fluid,  renders  its  parts  more  fluid  ^ 
therefore,  the  diluent  muft  be  a  fluid  more 
fluid  than  that  with  which  it  is  to  be  mix- 
ed. 

Diploe — It  is  the  foft  porous  part  be- 
tween the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  bones- 
of  the  fkull. 

Difpenfatory — The  place  where  medicines 
are  prepared,  or  a  book  treating  of  the  com- 
pofition  of  medicines. 

Diffolvents — Medicines  which  diflx>Ive 
concretions  in  the  body. 

Diffolut'ion — DiflTolving  ;  breaking  down ; 
death. 

Biflcntion — Simply  fignifles  dilatation, 
or  opening,  as  when  the  vefl'els  are  too  full 
of  blood  they  are  faid  to  be  diftended. 

Bif- 
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BlpBlon—^o  cut  up.;,ta  diffea  ;  the 
cutting  up  a  body  with  a  view  of  examin- 
ing the  ftrudure  of  its  parts. 

Difcuticnts—hx^  fuch  medicines  aS  by 
their  fubtility  diflblve  a  ftagnating  fluid,  and 
diflipate  the  fame  without  an  external  folu- 
tion  of  continuity. 

Dijlemper — A  difeafe,  when  general  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  or  a  certain  dif- 
tridt,  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the 
diftemper.  Thus,  the  diftemper  amongft 
horfes  j  the  diftemper  amongft  the  horned 
or  black  cattle. 

Difeafe— W[:kj  be  defined  fuch  an  altera- 
tion of  the  properties  of  the  fluids,  or  follds, 
or  of  their  organization,  or  of  the  action  of 
the  moving  powers,  as  produces  an  inability 
or  difficulty  of  performing  the  fundions  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  fyftem.  Dif- 

eafes 
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eafes  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  acute 
<ind  chronic. 

Diuretics — Medicines  which  provoke  a 
difcharge  by  urine. 

Dome/lie- — When  applied  to  animals,  fig- 
nifies  thofe  that  are  kept  and  fed  at  home, 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  thofe  that  are 
wild. 

Drajllc — Purging  medicines  of  a  violent 
quality,  and  ftrong  in  their  operation. 

Dropfy—h  colledion  of  water  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  and  bears  different  names  ac- 
cording to  the  part  affeded. 

DuB^  or  canal— This  term  is  frequently 
applied  to  parts  of  the  body  through  which 
particular  fluids  are  conveyed,  and  bears 
different  names  according  to  their  fituation. 
Thus,  an  excretory  du£t  is  a  canal  contain- 
ing a  fluid  different  from  red  blood,  and  is 

almofl 
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almofl:  always  the  outlet  of  a  gland  or  fome 
glandular  fubftance.  The  inteftines  are  like- 
wife  called  the  alimentary  canal. 

Duodenum — The  name '  of  that  inteftine 
which  begins  immediately  at  the  right-  ori- 
fice of  the  ftomach. 

Dura  mater — TIjat  membrane  which  lines 
the  infide  of  the  fkull. 

Bvfentery- — Bloody  flux,  or  a  frequent 
difcharge  of  blood  in  the  ftdols,  accompa- 
nied with  griping  pains,  and  followed  with 
a  tenefmus. 

Byfpn^^a — Pifficulty  of  breathing. 
Byfury — Difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine. 

•^J^^^'—I^epraved  digeftion,  as  when 
what  is  digcfted  becomes  of  a  morbid  qua- 
lity. 


E. 
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Earth — One  of  the  fimple  fubftances  for- 
merly called  elements ;  feveral  kinds  of  , 
are  ufed  as  medicine. 

Ecchymojis — This  term  is  applied  to  bruif- 
ed  parts,  and  is  ari  effufion  of  blood  and 
humours  from  their  refpedive  veffels.  Thus,  . 
when  by  the  violence  of  a  blow,  or  preffure 
of  any  heavy  objedi,  the  fmall  veins  on  the 
part  are  broken,  and  the  blood  is  gradually 
difcharged  from  them.  This  blood  is  col- 
le£ted  under  the  Ikin,  and  is  called  ccchy- 
raofis,  the  fkin  remaining  entire  at  the  fame 
time.  In  the  human  body,  this  is  eafily 
diftinguifhed  by  the  blacknefs  of  the  parts 
affected ;  but  in  our  fubjed,  whofe  Ikin  is\ 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  hair,  it  can 

only 
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only  be  'known  from  the  tumor  and  fwell- 
ing  of  the  parts. 

Effervefcence — A  flight  degree  of  ebuli- 
tion  in  liquors,  which  takes  place,  or  is  ex- 
cited, by  mixing  any  acid  fubftance  with  an 
alkaline. 

Effluvia — ^Minute  particles  which  exhale 
from  corrupted  and  other  bodies,  and  which 
float  in  the  air.  By  the  effluvia  from 
morbid  bodies  contagious  difcafes  are  pro- 
pagated. 

Elaftlcity—ls  that  property  in  bodies  by 
which  theyreftore  themfelves  fpontaneoufly 
to  the  figure  and  dimenfions  which  they 
had  loft  by  the  adion  of  fome  other  body 
applied  to  them. 

Element-^Tht  elementary  or  fimple  parts 
of  which  the  animal  body  is  compofed, 
and  may  be  defined  to  confift  of  the  moft' 

Vol.  I.  T  .  ^ 

^  minute 
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minute  and  fimple  particles,  as  thofe  of  fire, 
air,  water,  and  earth. 

illephantiafts — A  fpecies  of  leprofy  ;  fo 
called  from  incruftations  covering  the  fkin  ; 
alfo  a  difeafe  affecting  the  legs,  in  which 
they  grow  thick,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
elephant. 

Embr'io — The  beginning  foetus. 

Emetic — Medicines  which  provoke  vo- 
mirlag.  They  likewife  determine  the  per- 
fpirable  matter  to  the  furface  of  the  body,' 
and  promote  fweat. 

Emollients — Thatclafsof  medicineswhich 
are  faid  to  relax  and  fupple  the  folids.  They 
alfo  fheath  or  blunt  the  afperity  or  fharpnefs 
of  the  fluids. 

Emphyfema — Mearis  any  flatulent  tumor 
which  is  foft  to  the  touch,  arifmg  from  air 
being  admitted  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

Em- 
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Emplri/: — An  appellation  beilowed  on 
quacks,  who,  without  knowledge  in  their 
profeffion,  pretend  to  perform  miracles  by 
fome  defpcrate  noftrum. 

Empyema — This  term  is  applied  to  a  col- 
ledlion  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  breall. 

Empyreuma — That  offenfive  tafte  and 
fmell  which  diftilled  waters  and  other  fub- 
ftances-  receive  from  being  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  adion  of  fire. 

Emiilgcnts — The  name  of  thofe  arteries 
and  veins  which  go  from  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  to  the  kidneys. 

EmunBory — A  term  applied  to  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  the  body  by  which  fuperfluous 
matters  are  evacuated. 

Enccphalon — The  cavity  of  the  head, 
which  contains  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  the 

c!ere- 
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cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

Enccphalus — The  brain  by  itfelf. 

Encyjicd — A  tumor  inclofed  in  a  bag  or 
veficle. 

Enema —  Aglyfter,  or  any  kind  of  medi- 
cines injeded  into  the  anus. 

Enteritis — An  inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els. 

ilphemera-^h.  fever  of  one  day's  conti- 
nuance. 

Epidemical — A  name  given  to  thofe  dif- 
eafes  which  are  more  or  lefs  general,  or  pre- 
valent in  one  part  more  than  another,  and 
attack  people  or  many  animals  at  the  fame 
time. 

Epidermis — The  cuticle  or  fcarf  fkin. 

Epi- 
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Epigaftric — A  term  applied  to  certain  ar- 
teries and  veins.  It  is  likewife  applied  to 
tlie  region  of  the  ftomach  and  parts  adja- 
cent. 

Epiglottis — The  aperture  or  opening  of 
the  larynx  or  windpipe. 

Epilepfy — The  falling  ficknefs  ;  fo  called, 
becaiife  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  to  the 
ground,  •  .  ^ 

Epiphyfis — A  fmall  bone  annexed  to  a 
larger  by  .ans  of  an  intervening  carti- 
lage. 

Epiplafma — A  poultice. 

Epiphora — A  term  applied  to  any  violent 
or  impetuous  flux  of  humours  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
eyes,  when  the  tears  trickle  down  the  cheeks, 
in  confequence  of  obftruaed  punda  lachry- 

malia, 
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ttialia,  which  hinders  them  from  being  con- 
veyed into  the  nofe  by  that  paffage. 

Kpljlhotones — A  fpafraodic  convulfion  ;  a 
rigidity  of  the  whole  body. 

Epuloiics — A  name  given  to  medicines 
which  dry  up  the  moifture  of  wounds,  and 
difpofe  them  to  be  covered  with  fkin. 

Epiploon— -K  name  frequently  given  to 
the  omentum,  becaufe  it  feems  to  float  up- 
on the  inteftines. 

Error  loci — An  error  of  place,  either  in 
the  folids  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

Errhines — A  name  given  to  thofe  fub- 
ftances  which,  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
promote  a  difcharge  of  mucus.  They  are 
likewife  called  fternutatorles. 

Ery- 
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Er^fipdas—^t  Anthony's  fire  ;  by  fome 
called  the  rofe. 

J?r^^^^//o»— Belching,  or  the  breaking  of 
wind  from  the  ftomach. 

EriipUon — A  breaking  out,  or  a  fudden. 
appearance  of  puftules  on  the  fkin. 

Efchar — In  furgery,  is  a  hard  cruft  or  a 
fcab  on  the  flefh,  formed  by  the  application 
of  a  red  hot  iron  ;  a  cauftic,  or  fome  fliarp 
corroding  humour  of  the  body  ;  a  cruft  or 
fcab  on  the  flefh  ;  a  fear. 

Efcharotic — Medicines' fo  called,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  flefh,  form  a  hard  cruft 
or  efchar,  that  Ikin  over  a  wound. 

EJfence — In  medicine,  the  chief  properties 
or  virtues  of  any  fimple  or  compofition  col- 
Icded  into  a  narrow  compafs.  ■ 
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EJfential — An  epithet  given  to  certain 
preparations  of  falts  and  oils. 

Ethmoid — The  name  of  a  bone  which  is 
placed  at  the  back  and  upper  part  of  the 
frontal  finus,  between  the  two  orbits  of  the 
eyes.  It  is  a  fieve  like  bone,  and  generally- 
much  affeded  in  that  difeafe  called  the  glan- 
ders in  horfes. 

Evacuation — Any  difcharge  from  the 
body. 

Evaporation — Is  a  diffipation,  drying, 
&c.  of  the  finer  parts  of  any  fluid,  by  means 
of  the  heat  of  the  fun  or  of  fire. 

Event— 'Vh.t  termination  of  a  difeafe  ei- 
ther in  health  or  death. 

Exanthemata — Any  kind  of  puftules  or 
eruptions  on  the  fkin. 

Ex' 
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Excrefcence — Any  thing  which  grows  pre- 
ternaturally  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excretory— A.  name  given  to  certain  dud:s 
or  canals  which  fecrete  any  humour  from, 
glands. 

Excreta  and  retenta — The  former  means 
things  that  are  caft  out  of  the  body ;  the 
latter,  things  that  are  retained. 

Excifion — The  cutting  off  any  extrane- 
ous or  morbid  part. 

Exfoliation — That  procefs  in  nature  by 
which  the  dead  parts  of  a  bone  feparates 
from  the  found. 

Exercife — Moderate  labour  or  exercife  of 
.  the  body,  for  the  benefit  of  health. 

Excoriation^hxi  abrafion  or  lofs  of  fkin. 


\ 
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Excrement — Whatever  is  difcharged,  or 
requires  to  be  difcharged  as  noxious,  ufelefs-, 
or  corrupted,  from  the  natural  paffages  of 
the  body. 

Exo/iojis — Is  a  preternatural  excfefcence 
of  a  bone,  or  a  tumor  on  a  bone. 

Exotic — Means  any  thing  brought  from 
a  foreign  country. 

ExpeSlorants — Medicines  which  promote 
a  difcharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs,  or 
from  the  wind-pipe. 

ExpiratioTi — Ts  the  adion  of  difcharging 
the  air  from  the  lungs  that  has  been  drawn 
in  by  inlpiration. 

Expreffion-^h.  mechanical  operation  by 
which  the  juices  of  plants,  &c.  are  obtain- 
ed. 

Extenuation — Wafting,  or  great  leannefs  * 
of  body  by  difeafe. 

Ex' 
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JExten/brs—^This  name  is  given  to  feveral 
mufcles,  whofe  office  is  to  extend  the  parts 
to  which  they  belong. 

Extravafatlon — This  is  applied  to  any  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  which  are  out  of  their 
proper  vefTels. 

Extremities — The  moft  remote  parts  of 
the  body. 

Exuvia — Sloughs  or  fkins  thrown  off 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

Exulceratiofi — Beginning  erofions,  which 
wear  away  the.fubftance  and  form  an  ulcer. 
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Faculty — In  animals,  is  the  power  of  per- 
forming any  a£tion  of  the  body.  In  man, 
they  are  far  more  extenfive. 

i^aw^j--— Hunger.  When  animals  die  for 
want  of  food,  their  death  is  not  diredlly 
the  confequence  of  hunger,  but  by  that 
kind  of  fever  which  is  called  putrid,  and 
which  is  excited  by  the  blood's  lofmg  its 
bland  confiftence,  from  the  want  of  the 
ufual  fupplies  of  nourill>ment. 

Farina — The  powder  of  meal  or  flour. 

tat — An  animal  oil,  too  well  known  to 
require  any  dftfcription. 

Farcy 
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jTarcy—^  loathfome  difeafe  to  which 
hoiTes  arc  fubjea,  begmnifig  with  hard 
knots  and  puftules  which  fometimes  fpread 
over  the  furface  of  the  whole  body,  and  ter- 
minates in  foul^ ulcers,  attended  with  fwell- 
ing  of  the  parts. 

jT^^^^^j— The  jaws  or  throat. 

^Paces — Excrement  difcharged  from  the 
body. 

Febris-^Vextv.  Fevers  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  fpecies  ;  as  the  inflammatory, 
the  nervous,  the  putrid,  &c.  Fever  feems 
to  be  a  general  diforder  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal fyftem,  and  may  be  denned  a  fymp- 
tom  of  fome  difeafe  either  manifeft  or  la- 
tent, attended  with  particular  fymptoms  pe- 
culiar to  fevers  in  general,  as  great  heat,  dif- 
ordered  pulfe,  &,c.  which  attend  them  in 
their  various  ftages. 
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Febrifuge — Medicines  recommencled  in. 
fevers. 

Fermentation — Certain  changes  produced 
in  facharine  vegetable  fubftances,  whereby 
vinous  jipirits  are  produced/ 

Ferrum-—lron,  A  metal  well  knowi>  for 
various  purpofes,  on  account  of  its  mallea- 
bility. It  is  likewife  ufed  as  a  medicine  : 
the  preparations  of  it  are  called  chalybs  or 
.chalybeate. 

Fibre — In  anatomy,  means  a  fmall  thread 
or  filament  without  a  cavity,  or  at  lead 
without  a  vifible  cavity,  whofe  breadth  and 
thicknefs  bears  a  very  fmall  proportion  to 
its  length. 

Fire — The  element  of  fire,  which,  like 
air,  pervades  all  bodies,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  bears  a  part  in  their  com- 

pofition. 
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pofition.  In  animal  bodies,  it  is  the  caufe 
of  heat,  being  abforbed  by  the  lungs  from 
the  air  into  the  blood  on  infpiration. 

Fimbria— Ax\y  thing  that  is  jagged  or 
fimbriated  on  the  edges,  like  to  the  leaves 
of  trees. 

Tilamnt — A  body  appearing  in  the  foriti 
of  a  flender  thread, 

Fijfure — Means  a  crack  or  opening,  or  a 
feani  in  any  part. 

Fijlula — Is  a  kind  of  ulcer  with  a  narrow 
orifice,  which,  together  with  its  internal 
furface,  is  for  the  moft  part  callous. 

Flatttlency — Air  or  vapour  rarified  by  the 
heat  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  corifin- 
.  ed,  caufing  diftenfion  and  pain. 

Fletcor-^h  name  applied  to  feveral  rtiuf- 

cles, 
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cles,  from  their  office,  which  is  to  beadthe 
parts  to  which  they  belong. 

Flux — May  either  mean  a  difcharge  from 
the  body^  or  foraetimes  a  flow  of  humours 
to  any  part. 

Fluids — The  term  fluids  is  appUed  to  all 
thofe  liquids  in  an  animal  body,  which,  in 
a  healthy  fl:ate,  readily  admit  of  a  change 
of  place,  whether  by  circulation,  fecretion, 
or  excretion  ;  each  of  which  are  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  a  particular  name,  as  lymph,  ferum, 
fweat,  urine,  &c.  Some  are  clear  and  co- 
lourI6fs,  others  more  or  lefs  tinged  ;  fome 
are  fait,  and  others  infipid. 

Foetus — The  young  of  all  viviparous  ani- 
mals whilft  in  the  womb. 

Follicle — A  little  bag  which  contains  mat- 
ter. 

Fo' 
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Tomejitation — A  partial  bathing  with 
warm  water  or  other  warm  Hquors. 

Foramen — A  term  frequently  met  with 
■in  anatomy,  and  fignifies  a  hole  or  open- 
ing. 

Formulae — A  prefcribed  or  general  form. 
A  technical  term  in  medicine. 

Frisian — Rubbing.  A  neceffary  opera- 
tion to  the  fkin  of  horfes. 

Fiwiigatio}i — The  application  of  medi- 
t:ines  to  the  body  in  fumes  or  fmoak  j  they 
are  infpired  into  the  lungs,  for  curing  cer- 
tain difeafes  there,  and  ufed  as  a  prevebta- 
tive  in  contagious  air. 

Fnn£:iQTis—T\iQ  aaions  or  fundions  of 
the  body  are  the  determinate  adion  or  ope- 
ration of  any  organ  by  which  it  contributes 
to  the  fupport  of  life  and  health.  The 
fundions  of  the  body  are  divided  into  the 

L  vital, 
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vital,  natural,  and  animal.  The  vital  func- 
tions are  thofe  which  are  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  life.  The  natural  fundions  are 
thofe  which  are  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  difl-ribution  of  nourifliment,  &c. 
The  animal  fundions  are  thofe  that  are  per- 
formed by  the  will,  as  mufcular  motion, 
and  all  the  voluntary  motions  of  the  body  ; 
likewife  the  fenfes  of  touch,  tafte,  fmell, 
iight,  hearing,  &c. 

Fungus — A  fpongy  excrefcence  which  a- 
lifes  in  wounds  and  ulcers,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  proud  flefli. 

Furor  uter'inus — A  preternatural  irritabi- 
lity of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  in  females 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year.  They  are 
then  faid  to  be  in  feafon  for  the  male. 

Fufion — The  redudion  of  folid  bodies 
into  a  ftate  of  fluidity  by  fire. 

G, 
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Gajjgtwn — In  anatomy,  means  a  knot  fte- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  the 
nerves  ;  for,  wherever  any  nerve  fends  out 
a  branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or 
where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is 
generally  a  knot  or  ganglion.  It  is  likewife 
called  a  plexus. 

Gargle-^K  liquor  with  which  the  throat 
is  wafhed  when  it  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated. 

Cas — Any  elaftic  aeriform^  fluid. 
Gangrene — A  beginning  mortification. 


Gajiric 
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Gaflric — The  name  of  certain  arteries 
and  veins  about  the  flomach. 

Gajiric  juice — Is  a  thin  peHucid  juice 
■which  diftils  from  certain  glands  in  the 
ftomach  for  the  digeftion  (3f  the  food. 

Gdatinous — Any  thing  of  the  confiftence 
of  jellies,  gums,  or  mucilage. 

Generatioi: — The  a£t  of  begetting  or  pro- 
ducingi 

Gejlation — Is  the  progrefs  of  the  foetus 
from  the  time  of  conception  to  that  of 
'  birth. 

Gland — Is,  in  general,  an  organic  fiib- 
ftance  of  a  circumfcribcd  figure,  framed  fa 
as  to  feparate  from  the  blood  a  liquid  diffe- 
rent froui  and  unlike  the  blood.  There 
are  glands  of  various  kinds,  fome  more 
iimple,  others  more  complicated,  and  which 

bear 
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bear  difFerent  names.  Glands  are  roundilli 
bodies,  feated  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
generally  near  the  large  veflels ;  their  fub- 
ftance  is  firm,  and  of  various  colours. 

Glanders — A  difeafe  in  horfes,  attended 
with  a  preternatural  dilcharge  of  mucous 
matter  from  the  nofe,  and  a  fwelling  of  the 
maxillary  glands. 

Glafis — The  extremity  of  the  penis. 

Glottis — Is  the  narrow  flit  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  afpera  arteiia  or  windpipe,  and 
is  covered  by  the  epiglottis  when  the  breath 
is  held  in,  and  when  the  food  pafTes  over 
•it  to  be  fwallowed.  The  glottis  modulates 
the  voice. 

Gluten — Is  that  glutinous  fubftance  which 
is  faid  to  keep  earthy  parts  of  bones,  &c. 
together.  In  very  young  animals,  as  in 
the  foetus,  this  gluten  is  fuppofed  to  form 
about  two  thirds  of  the  fubftance  of  the 

bones; 
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bones ;  and  in  animals  more  advanced, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  bones  arc  gluten. 
This  gluten  is  principally  compofed  of  oil 
and  water. 

Qramen — Grafs,  the  common  herbage 
for  cattle,  and  one  of  the  beft  folvents  for 
thofe  concretions  that  are  formed  in  the  fto- 
machs  of  thefe  animals,  on  their  being  long 
fed  on  dry  food,  and  alfo  for  correcting  the 
blood  and  juices;  of  which  we  have  daily 
experience,  in  its  renewing  both  folids  and 
fluids  in  poof  emaciated  cattle. 

Granulation — The  rifing  of  the  flefhy 
parts  in  ulcers,  in  a  healing  ftate,  when  they 
are  faid  to  granulate  new  flefh.    It  means 
alfo  the  reduction  of  metals  into  fmall  ' 
grams.  < 

Gravel — Any  hard  gritty  matter  like 
fand,  frequently  found  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  and  difcharged  by  urine. 

Gr'ijik 
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Grijtles  or  cartilages — Are  folld,  ftnootli, 
white  elaftic  fubftances,  which  cover  the 
ends  of  jointed  bones.  They  are  between 
the  hardnefs  of  bone  and  that  of  a  liga- 
ment. 

Grumous — Any  liquor  that  is  thick  or 
cloated, 

Guftiu — -The  tafte  upon  the  tongue.  This 
fenfe  is  performed  by  the  papillse  on  the 
tongue,  Vi^hich  are  very  prominent  in  hun- 
gry  animals,  when  the  tongue  is  put  out  to 
tafte  any  body.  In  dead  animals,  thefe  al- 
moft  difappear. 

Gutta/cre?ia^h  difeafe  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  eye. 
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H. 

Hamatites — Blood  ftone  ;  fo  called  from 
its  fuppofed  virtue  of  flopping  blood. 

Hamoptyfis^  hamoptoe — A  difcliarge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs. 

Hamorrhagy — Implies  a  lofs  of  blood, 
whether  from  a  fpontaneous  difcharge  from 
the  blood-veflels,  or  from  external  accidents. 

H^rmorrhoids-'-lLh.Q  piles  in  the  human 
fubjed.  ^ 

'Hemorrhoidal — The  name  of  certain  ar-  \ 
-teries  and  veins  about  the  anus.  , 

Hcemoftafia- — A  general  ftagnation  of  | 
blood  from  a  plethora.  '  | 

Hair  [: 
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^air — The  external  covering  of  the  bo- 
dies of  all  quadrupeds.  The  hair,  hoofs, 
claws,  and  horns,  are  appendages  of  the 
fkin.  From  the  appearance  of  the  hair, 
which  is  called  the  coat  of  animals,  we  can 
form  a  pretty  exaft  opinion  of  the*  good  or 
bad  habit  of  the  body. 

HeSiic — An  epithet  for  that  fpecies  of 
fever  which  accompanies  the  abforption  of 
pus  or  matter  into  the  circulating  fyftem. 

Helix — One  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
ear. 

Hemiplegy^  or  hemiplegia — A  paify,  in 
which  one  fide  of  the  body  only  is  affeded,  * 

Hepatic — This  term  is  applied  to  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  du5ls — Of  which  there  are  two, 
the  cyftic  and  hepatic.    The  cyliic,  in  the 
human  body,  contains  part  of  the  bile  in 
Vol.  I.  M  the 
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the  gall-bladder ;  but  in  horfes,  who  have 
no  gall-bladder,  the  bile  flows  conftantly 
through  the  hepatic  du£l  into  the  duode- 
num. 

Aepatith — An  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

jy^r^j-— Such  plants  whofe  ftalks  die  e  very- 
year.  Thofe  whofe  roots  continue  only  one 
year  are  called  annual ;  thofe,  who  continue 
two  years  are  called  biennial  ;  thofe  who 
continue  many  years  are  called  perennial. 

Hermetic feal — In  chemiftry,  is  the  clof^ 
ing  or  fhutting  up  the  mouth  of  any  vefl^el 
with  care  and  exa^tnefs,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, or  the  accefs  of  external  air. 

Hermaphrodite — One  who  is  fuppofed  to 
be  of  both  fexes. 

Hernia — ^An  opening  or  rupture  where 

part. 
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part  of  the  abdominal  contents  are  forced 
through  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles. 

Herpes — Tetters  ;  thofe  diforders  that 
creep  and  fpread  on  the  fkin. 

Hippomanes — That  flefliy  fubftance  which 
fometimes  adheres  to  the  forehead  of  a  new 
foaled  colt. 

Homogeneous — All  of  a  kind,  or  uniform 
body  or  mixture. 

Humour — Is  a  general  name  for  any  fluids 
in  the  body  ;  but,  in  a  morbid  ftate,  it  is 
applied  to  thofe  diforders  attended  with  vi- 
tiated or  extravafated  fluids. 

Hydatids — A  name  given  to  thofe  tranf- 
parent  bags  which  are  fometimes  found,  on 
diifeding  bodies,  adhering  to  the  different 
vlfcera,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  &c.  They  con- 
tain ferum  or  coagulable  lymph* 

Hy^ 
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Hypochondria — That  part  of  the  abdomen; 
on  both  fides  which  lie  under  the  fpurious 
or  falfe  ribs, 

Hypogajlrtc — Is  the  lower  region  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  belly. 

Hydrargyrus — Quickfi-Iver,  or  the  prepa- 
rations  of  mercury. 

Hydrocele — A  dropfy  in  the  fcrotum,  and 
is  a  fpecies  of  anafarca,  to  which  horfes  are 
very  fubjedt. 

Hydrops — A  dropfy,  which  bears  diffe- 
rent names,  according  to  its  fituation  in  the 
body  or  part  affed:ed. 

Hydrophobia — A  name  given  to  that  fpe- 
cies of  raadnefs  caufed  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal. 

Hydrothoi-ay, — A  dropfy  in  the  thorax  or 
cheft. 

1. 
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I. 

Ichor — Alio  called  fanies.  It  is  a  thin  but 
acrid  fluid,  which  diftils  from  wounds,  ul- 
cers, or  from  the  pores. 

iSlerus — 'The  jaundice  j  a  difeafe  which 
proceeds  from  a  vitiated  ftate  of  the  blood 
and  hurtiours,  from  the  bile  regurgitating, 
or  being  abforbed  into  it,  by  which  the 
fundions  of  the  body  are  injured, 

Idiopathy — A  primary  and  peculiar  af- 
fedion  of  any  part. 

Idiofyncrafy — Every  individual,  both  of 
men  and  animals,  have  a  ftate  of  health  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  to  themfelves  ;  and  as  individuals 
feem  to  vary  from  each  other  both  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  foUds  and  fluids,  although  each 
may  at  the  fame  time  be  in  a  found  ftate  of 
liealth,  this  forms  a  peculiarity  of  confti- 
tution,  which  is  called  idiofyncrafy,  or  pe- 
culiar temperamf^nt. 

Ignis — The  Latin  of  fire.  That  element 
which,  like  air,  pervades  all  bodies,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  apd  makes  up  a  cer- 
tain portioriiof  their  conftituent  parts. 

Ilium — A  name  of  one  of  the  fmall  in- 
teftines.  It  is  likewife  applied  to  certain 
bones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  intef- 
tines. 

Impregnation — Implies  the  female  being  ^ 
impregnated  by  the  male.  Impregnation  of 
plants,  &c. 

///- 
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Incifores — The  name  of  the  anterior  teeth 
in  each  jaw,  from  their  nfe  in  cutting  the 
food. 

Incmjlation—l-a  furgery,  is  the  forming 
of  a  cruft  or  efchar  upon  any  woundecj 
part. 

Indicatio?i—ls  a  conclufi.Qn  arifing  fronj 
reafoning  on  particular  fymptoms  or  figns 
of  difeafe.  The  indication  of  cure  in  all 
difeafes  is  to  remove  the  proximate  or  im- 
mediate caufe. 

Indigejlion — An  improper  conco£tion  of 
the  food  or  humours. 

Inertice  vis^  or  vis  ifiertia—^fAea.ns  when 
the  powers  of  the  ccnftitutioh  are  torpid  or 
inert,  and,  for  want  of  their  exertion,  leave 
the  habit,  both  folids  and  fluids,  in  a  Hate 
almoll  oi  inadtivity. 
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Inominata — A  term  applied  to  Tome  arte- 
ries, nerves,  &c.  becaufe  they  have  had  no 
proper  name  fixed  to  them.  The  large 
bone  which  forms  the  upper  or  back  part 
of  the  pelvis,  although  compofed  of  three 
bones,  is  called  ofTa  inominata, 

InfeElion — Contagion,  or  any  thing  faid 
to  be  infectious. 

Inflammation — Is  an  accumulation  of  blood 
to^  any  part  of  the  body,  whether  external 
or  internal,  local  or  univerfal,  by  an  in- 
creafed  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  va- 
rious caufes.  The  principal  efFeds  of  in- 
flammations arc  heat,  pain,  fwelling,  an  ac- 
celerated pulfe,  a  drynefs  of  the  Ikin,  and 
itching. 

Infufion — Is  fteeping  any  ingredient  in  a 
proper  fluid,  or  any  medicine  that  has  been 
prepared  by  this  adion. 
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Inguinal— Tht  name  of  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  groin,  as  the  glands,  &c. 

//^/>^/o«~This  term  is  applied  taglyfters 
or  clyfters,  by  which  medicines  in  a  liquid 
ftate  are  conveyed  to  the  moft  latent  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  by  means  of  proper  inftru- 
ments.  In  anatomy,  the  term  injeiJiion 
means  the  filling  up  of  the  blood-veffels, 
&c.  with  coloured  wax  or  varnifh,  in  order 
to  trace  out  their  courfe,  fhapes,  and  rami- 
fications throughout  the  body.  Quickfilver 
is  likewife  employed  for  the  finer  veffels. 

Induration — Means  any  gland  or  flefliy 
fubftance  growing  hard. 

Ind'igeftion — Food  or  aliment  not  digeft- 
ed  in  the  ftomach. 

Indolent — This  term  is  applied  to  tu- 
mors that  are  very  flow  in  coming  to  ma- 
VoL.  I.  N  turity, 
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turity ;  hence  they  are  called  indolent  tu- 
mors. 

Tnfpiration — Is  the  drawing  in  of  air  into 
the  lungs. 

Infpijfation — The  taking  away  the  humid 
or  watery  parts  from  any  fubftance  by  eva- 
poration. 

Integuments — The  outward  fheath  or  co- 
vering of  parts,  fuch  as  the  cuticle,  rete  mu- 
cofum,  cutis,  and  the  cellular  membrane, 

IntercoJlal-r-Any  thing  between  -the  ribs, 
%Arhether  mufcles,  arteries,  veins,  or  nerves. 

Intermittent — Is  when  a  fever  quits  the 
patient  for  a  time  and  then  returns. 

Intfrjiices — A  fpace  between  the  mufcles. 

Ifi' 
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Introfuception — Is  a  preternatural  ingrefs 
of  one  portion  of  an  inteftine  into  another, 
or  a  reduplication  of  the  inteftine. 

Intefiines — Likewife  called  the  guts.  They 
are  divided  into  tlie  fmall  inteftines  and  the 
great.  The  fmall  are  the  duodenum,  jeju- 
num, illium.  The  great  ar6  the  csecum, 
colon,  and  redum. 

Irh — The  fore-part  of  the  choroid  coat 
in  the  eye  is  fo  named,  becaufe  of  the  va- 
riety of  its  colours. 

Irritability — Is  applied  both  to  the  healthy 
and  morbid  ftate  of  the  body.  Thus,  irri- 
tation is  a  fpecies  of  ftimulus,  exciting  to 
adion  in  the  healthy  ftate,  as  in  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibres,  when  excited  to  motion  by  the 
will  of  an  animal.  Irritation,  in  a  morbid 
or  difeafed  ftate,  implies  fomething  acrid  or 
lharp.    Irritating  the  parts,  for  inftarice,  a 

mot 
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mot  in  the  eye  produces  an  irritation  on 
the  parts,  fo  as  to  produce  inflammation. 
Certain  medicines  irritate  the  bowels  to 
throw  off  their  contents  by  ftool,  and  which 
may  be  followed  by  fpafm,  convulfion,  in- 
flammation, and  gangrene.  Irritation  is  hke- 
wife  produced  by  an  overfulnefs  or  over- 
ftretching  of  the  veflels  or  vifcera  ;  and  thi? 
diftenfion,  or  continued  irritation,  followed 
by  inflammation,  attended  with  any  confi- 
derable  degree  of  violence,  produces  feverj 
attended  with  a  quick  pulfe,  &c. 

Ifchury — Is  a  ftoppage  or  fuppreflion  of 
urine. 

IJtie — In  furgery,  is  an  opening  made 
under  the  fkin,  in  order  to  create  a  difcharge 
of  matter. 

Inhale — Is^  the  drawing  into  the  lungs 

any 
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any  thing  that  is  without  the  body,  whe- 
ther air  or  vapour. 

Inflation — Means  to-  inflate  or  blow  up 
with  air  ;  or  any  flatulent  tumor,  arifing 
from  air  or  wind  admitted  into  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Inorgamc — Not  properly  formed. 

Inofcidation — The  union  by  conjundion 
of  the  extremities  of  velTels,  as  the  inofcu- 
lation  of  the  arteries  with  the  veins. 

Epidemic  catarrhal  diforders, 
attended  more  or  lefs  with  fever. 


J- 
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J. 


Jaundice'^h  diforder  in  the  liver. 

Jalap — A  fpecies  of  the  convolvulas ; 
the  roof  of  which  is  of  a  purging  quality. 

yecur — The  liver.  It  is  alfo  called  hepan 
This  vifcus  lies  immediately  below  the  dia- 
phragm, on  the  right  fide,  is  divided  into 
lobs.  The  office  of  the  liver  is  to  fecrete 
the  bile  from  the  blood. 

Jugular — A  name  given  to  the  large  's 
veins  in  the  neck. 

Jejunum — The  fmall  inteftines  which  be-  * 
gins  where  the  duodenuni  ends. 

A 

Ju.\ 
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Juvantia  and  ladentta — Two  technical 
terms  ufed  in  medicine.  The  former  im- 
plies, whatever  relieves  under  a  diftemper, 
whether  food  or  medicine.,  The  latter, 
whatever  offends  or  is  found  hurtful. 

"Jefuits  hark — Like  wife  called  Peruvian 
bark  ;  a  medicine  •  of  great  ufe  in  any  ten- 
dency to  mortification,  and  a  great  ilrengthf 
ener  of  the  flomach,  and  one  of  the  befl 
medicines  called  tonics. 
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K. 

Kali-^h  fea-wced  growing  on  the  fea- 
coafts,  called  alfo  kelp,  from  which  an  al- 
kaline fait  is  obtained  by  burning. 

K'ldneys-^hxz  two  roundifh  oblong  flat- 
tened bodies,  fituated  on  the  lumbar  verte- 
brsB,  or  fmall  of  the  back.  Their  office  is 
to  fecrete  the  urine  from  the  blood  ;  after 
which,  it  is  conveyed  by  the  ureters  into 
the  bladder. 


L. 
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L. 


Labia — The  lips. 

"Labyrinth — The  fecond  cavity  of  the  ear. 

Lac — The  Latin  of  milk  ;  a  fluid  which 
is  prepared  and  fecreted  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  but  not  completely  elaborated  in- 
to an  animal  nature.  It  differs  very  little 
from  the  chyle  when  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
ladleals. 

LaElea  febris — The  milk  fever,  which 
frequently  attacks  women  foon  after  deli- 
very. Cows  are  like  wife  fubje6l  to  it  when 
cruelly  kept  up  in  order  for  fale  to  make  a 
great  fhow  of  milk, 

"^OL.  I.  O  Lachry^ 
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Lachrymal — The  name  of  certain  glands, 
dud:s,  and  nerves  about  the  eyes. 

r 

Lcudentia — Medicines  or  fubftances  which 
injure  the  heakh  or  exafperate  a  difeafe. 

Lacu7icE — Any  drain  or  furrow,  as  the 
excretory  dudls  and  glands  in  the  vagina 
and  urethra. 

La£lea  vafa — The  ladeal  veflTels.  The 
abforbents  of  the  bowels,  that  fuck  up  the 
chyle  or  nourifhment  from  the  food,  and 
convey  it  to  the  thoracic  du£l: ;  from  thence 
it  is  carried  to  the  blood. 

The  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe, called  afpera  arteria. 

Laudanum — Preparation  of  opium  in  fpi- 
l  it  of  wine. 

Lamina  or  latnela — Thin  plates. 

Languor 
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Languor — Lownefs  ;  debility  of  Tpirits. 
Laxatives — Gentle  purgatives. 

Lcntor — A  vifcidity  or  fizinefs  of  the 
fluids  ;  a  fluggiflinefs  of  circulation. 

Leprofy — A  difeafe  of  th?  fkin. 

Leannefs — Meagre,  or  thin  of  fleih. 

Lethargy — Is  an  heavinefs  and  perpetual 
difpofition  to  fleep.  This  diforder  Is  gene- 
rally fyraptomatic,  and  often  the  attendant 
of  fever. 

Lens — -The  name  of  one  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  called  the  cryftalline  lens. 

Levators — The  name  of  certain  mufcles. 
They  are  likewife  called  elevators  from  their 
offices, 

Leiicophlegmatic — Phlegmatic  or  watery 
fwellings  j  frequently  the  beginning  of  ana- 

farca. 
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farca.  Sometimes  this  word  is  ufed  for  em- 
phyfema.  Leucophlegmatic  means  likewife 
that  habit  of  body  when  the  patient  is  much 
fubjeft  to  oedematous  fwellings  in  the  legs. 

Lieiitary — Is  a  fpccies  of  diarrhoea,  in 
which  the  aliments  are  hurried  through 
the  body  in  a  nearly  indigefted  ftate. 

Ligament — Is  a  white,  tough,  flexible 
body,  thicker  and  firmer  than  a  membrane, 
and  not  fo  hard  or  folid  as  a  cartilage  ; 
They  have  no  cavity  nor  hollownefs  in 
their  fubftance,  little  elafticity,  and,  ftretch- 
ed  with  difficulty.  They  ferve  to  articulate 
the  bones  on  the  joints.  There  are  fike- 
wife  annular  ligaments,  which  bridle  the 
tendons  of  the  mulcles  which  pafs  through 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Ligature — A  bandage,  or  any  thing  tied 
round  a  limb. 

.  Lingual 
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Lingual-— thing  about  the  tongue, 
whether  du6ts,  glands,  nerves,  arteries,  &c. 

Lithiafts — The  gravel  or  ftone  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys. 

Lithotomy — Cutting  for  the  ftone. 

Lixivium — A  ley,  or  water  impregnated 
with  the  falts  of  burnt  vegetables. 

Lochia — Purgations  of  the  uterus  after 
birth. 

Zofij/— Difeafes  that  have  their  feat  in 
one  particular  part  of  the  body  only. 

Lotion-^ hxi  ext&rnal  fluid  application  to 
any  part. 

Lobules— ^md\\  divifions  or  lobs.  Lobs 
of  the  lungs.  The  fmall  cells  of  fat  are  call- 
ed  lobuli  adipofi.  -  . 


Lumbral 
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Luj7ihral—T\-\Q.  name  of  the  back  bone, 
or  lumbral  vertebrae.  The  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  and  mufcles  belonging  to  them  are 
called  vertebr'al. 

Lumbrices — The  long  earth  worm.  A 
fpecies  of  thefe  vermin  infeft  the  bowels 
both  of  men  and  animals. 

Luxation — A  diflocation  of  the  bones 
from  their  fockets. 

Lubricate — To  make  flippery  or  fraooth. 

Lu7igS'—Th.t  organ  of  infpiration  and  ex- 
|5iration. 

Lymph — Is  a  pellucid,  infipid,  pure  li- 
quor ;  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  v/hich  af- 
fords the  matter  of  the  fluid  of  the  brain, 
fpinal  marrow,  nerves,  and  alfo  the  femi- 
nal  fluid.  The  gelatinous  parts  of  this  fluid 
nourifh  all  the  folids  of  every  kind  ^  and 

its 
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its  finer  aqueous  parts  are  carried  into,  the 
blood  by  the  lymphatic  veffels. 

Lymphatics — Certain  veffels  which  ab- 
forb  or  take  up  fluids  from  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  convey  them  to  the  thoracic 
du£t ;  from  thence  they  are  conveyed  into 
the  blood. 
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M. 


Maceration — The  infufing  or  foaklng  in- 
gredients in  water  or  other  fluid  to  extradt 
their  virtues. 

Malignity — Malignant ;  a  term  given  to 
particular  fevers. 

Mania — Madnefs  ;  delirium-  in  fevers ; 
or  communicated  to  the  fyftem  by  the  bite 
of  mad  animals,  as  dogs,  &c.  ^ 

Mamillary — Belonging  to  the  breafts. 

Mara/mus — Is  a  wafting  of  the  body,  in 
a  confumption,  or  laft  ftate  of  that  diforder. 
It  is  likewife  called  atrophy. 


Maf- 
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Majlicalion — The  adion  of  chewing  the 
food  or  aliment  between  the  teeth.  la 
maftication,  the  oily,  aqueous,  and  faline 
parts  of  the  food  are  intermixed  the  one 
with  the  other.  The  fmell  and  tafte  of  dif- 
ferent ingredients  are  loft  in  one,  which, 
by  the  folution  of  the  faline  parts  with  the 
faliva,  renders  the  food  flavourable ;  but 
fuch  particles  as  are  more  volatile  and  pe- 
netrating, being  diredly  abforbed  by  the 
bibulous  veiTels  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks, 
enters  immediately  into  the  blood-veffels 
and  nerves,  fo  as  to  caufe  an  immediate  re- 
cruit of  fpirits  and  ftrength. 

Materia  medica — Are  all  thofe  materials 
afforded  by  nature  and  art,  which  have  been 
found,  from  pradice  and  experience,  ufeful 
in  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  human  and  ani- 
mal body. 


Vol.  I. 
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-That  thick  fluid  fubRance  which 
is  difcharged  from  a  vvound^  ulcer,  or  ab- 
fcefs,  and  is  caDed  good  or  bad  according 
to  Its  appearance  or  quality. 

Maxillary — A  term  given  to  finufes, 
bones,  glands,  and  nerves,  &c.  about  the 
theeks  and  jaws. 

Meatus — A  du£l:  or  pafiage,  or  any  canal 
which  conveys  a  fluid.  The  paflTage  into 
the  ear  is  called  meatus  auditorius. 

Mcdiajlinum — Is  that  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  breaft  ;  called  like- 
wife  the  pleura  :  It  goes  from  the  middle  of 
the  breaft  to  the  fpine  or  back  bone  ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  thence,  covers  the  lungs,  pafies 
to  the  fternum,  and  forms  a  complete  bag 
on  each  fide.  The  mediaftinum  contains 
in  its  duplicature,  the  heart,  the  pericar- 
dium, the  vena  cava,  and  the  oefophagus. 

Mc- 
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Medichie—ls  the  art  of  preferving  pre- 
fent  health,  or  reftoring  it  when  loft. 

Medulla — Marrow.  In  anatomy,  it  has 
various  fignifications.  The  white  fubftance 
of  the  brain  is  called  medulla  or  medullary 
part,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  cortical. 
The  continuation  of  the  brain,  &c.  in  the 
fpine  is  called  medulla  fpinalis. 

MeUceru — The  name  of  certain  tumors 
from  the  matter  they  contain,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  hon-ey. 

•  Membrane — Is  a  thin  web-like  fubftance, 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of  pliable  fibres 
interwoven  together.  They  differ  in  thick- 
nefs  according  to  th-e  number  of  their  planes. 
Thefe  planes  are  called  laminse  or  plates. 
The  term  membrane  is  applied  differently  ; 
the  cellular  membrane,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  common  membranes. 
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Meninges-^Thc  membranes  of  the  brain, 
which,  are  two,  the  dura  mater  and  pia 
mater. 

Mercur'ial-^Kw  epithet  given  to  all  the 
different  preparations  of  mercury  or  quick- 
filver. 

Mephitis^  mephilic — A  poifonous  exhala- 
tion, or  what  the  miners  call  a  damp.  The 
word  mephitis  is  ufed  to  fignify  noxious, 
hurtful,  injurious,  &c.  It  is  likewife  ap- 
plied to  fixed  air. 

"Mefentery — Is  a  duplicature  of  the  peri- 
toneum, connedtcd  by  a  cellular  membrane, 
expanding  and  receiving  the  inteflines  as  in 
a  fling.  That  part  of  it  which  fuRains  the 
sreater  inteftines  is  called  the  mefocolon : 
It  prevents  the  guts  from  twifting,  and 
keeps  them  in  their  proper  places. 


Me- 
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Mtfocolon — That  part  of  the  mefentery 
which  belongs  properly  to  the  great  intef- 
tines. 

Mdafiafis — Signifies  a  tranfpofition  or 
change  of  place  of  fome  humour  or  difeafe 
to  fome  other  part  of  the  body. 

M'lafma^  miafmata — Implies  certain  par- 
ticles floating  in  the  atmofphere,  which  are 
inhaled  into  the  lungs  both  of  men  and 
animals,  and  produces  fevers.  The  miafma, 
fo  univerfally  the  caufe  of  epidemic  fevers, 
arifes  from  marflies  or  moid  grounds,  aded 
upon  by  heat.  The  effluvia  or  fteams  arif- 
ing  from  dlfeafed  bodies  may  likewifc  be 
conveyed  in  this  manner,  as  they  are  fome- 
times  retained  in  an  adive  ftate  for  a  very 
long  time,  according  to  the  f^ate  of  the 
air. 


Mi' 
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Miliary — A  term  applied  to  fevers  where 
fmall  puftules  or  veficles  appear  on  the 
Ikin. 

Milk — Is  a  thin  ferous  liquor,  the  colour 
and  confiftency  of  which  is  well  known  ; 
but  many  people  may  be  ignorant  of  fome 
of  its  qualities  for  young  animals.    It  is  fe- 
creted  from  the  blood  by  certain  glands, 
and  depofited  in  the  udder  previous  to  or 
at  the  birth  of  their  young,  for  their  nou- 
rifhment.    This  aliment  nature  hath  pro- 
yi4ed  for  all  new  born  viviparous  animals 
of  the  more  perfect  kind,  to  fupport  them 
till  they  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves, 
and  till  their  teeth  grow,  by  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  cominute  or  break  down 
that  more  fubftantial  food  which  nature 
has  provided  for  their  refpedive  fpecies  at 
a  more  mature  age.    The  firft  milk  that 
comes  after  birth  is  called  beefting  j  it  is  of 
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a  Icourlng  and  loofening  nature,  and  ferves 
to  expel  the  excrementltious  Tseces  or  me- 
coniam  in  the  new  born  animal.  Nature 
or  inftinft  operates  fo  flrongly  in  new  born 
animals,  that  they  almoft  immediately  ap- 
ply to  the  teat,  of  the  mother  for  this  nou- 
rifhing  hquor. 

Millipedes — Wood  lice  ;  fo  named  from 
their  numerous  feet. 

Minerals — Earths,  ftones,  or  metals. 

Molares — The  name  of  the  large  teeth 
on  each  fide  of  the  jaw. 

Moi'biis — A  difeafe,  or  fuch  an  alteration 
in  the  properties  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  or 
an  afFedion  of  fome  part  or  parts,  or  the 
whole  of  the  body,  by  which  the  whole 
fyftem  is  injured  or  difturbed,  or  the  adion 
of  a  part  impeded,  perverted,  or  deftroyed, 
attended  with  peculiar  fymptoms  adapted 

to 
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to  the  nature  of  the  affcaion  and  parts 
fe<fled  ;  or  certain  appearances  deviating 
from  health,  from  fome  general  or  partial 
affedtion,  by  which  the  fyftem  in  general 
or  in  part  is  oppreflfed  or  disfigured.  Dif- 
-eafes  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  the  acute 
and  the  chronic. 

Moon  eyes  or  lunatic  eyes — In  farriery,  a 
difeafe  in  the  eyes,  faid  to  be  influenced  by 
the  moon, 

Mor-founder — A  term  in  farriery,  which 
is  applied  to  a  diforder  in  horfes ;  it  is  alfo 
called  foundering  in  the  body  and  molten 
greafe. 

Mooring  or  moor-ill — A  term  given  to  a 
diforder  in  cattle  when  they  pifs  blood. 

Mortification — In  furgery,  a  corruption 
and  deadly  decay  of  any  part,  by  which  its 
texture  is  deftroyed  from  the  putrefadion 
which  takes  place. 

Mo'  \: 
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Motion,  animal— of  moving; 
jnufcular  adion. 

Mucus-^ls,  that  colourlefs,  infipid,  vifcid 
fluid  which  is  fecreted  from  the  mucous 
glands,  throughout  the  whole  internal  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  from  the  mouth  to  the 
anus.    It  is  likewife  the  covering  for  the 
Surfaces  of  all  the  membranes  in  the  body 
that  are  expofed  to  any  extraneous  matter. 
It  is  compofed  of  coagulable  matter  and 
water.     It  defends  the  membranes  from 
being  too  much  ftimulated  by  what  is  ap- 
plied to  them.  Although  in  a  healthy  ftate, 
it  is  a  mild,  bland,  infipid,  inodorous  fluid  ; 
yet,  when  its  fecretion  is  fuddenly  increaf- 
ed  by  difeafe,  inflead  of  a  fimple  mucus,  it 
becomes  a  watery  fluid,  containing  the  fa- 
line  parts  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  cotifequcttcc 
of  them,  it  becomes  highly  ftimulatirig, 
lofes  its  bland  quality  of  defending  the 

"^OL^  I.  membranes 
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membranes  from  acrimony.  Its  colour  ia 
often  changed  to  a  whitifli  or  a  greenifli  yel- 
low, acquiring  a  foetid  fmell,  and  puts  on, 
in  fome  refpeds,  the  appearance  of  pus  or 
matter. 

Mucilage — Means  any  -vifcid  glutinous 
liquor.  It  is  alfo  that  humour  which  is  fe- 
parated  from  glands  about  the  joints,  in  or- 
der to  their  eafy  motion. 

Mufcles — Are  thofe  bundles  of  fiefhy  fibres 
by  which  the  motions  of  all  animal  bodies 
are  performed.  A  mufcle  hath  the  power 
of  contra61:ing  and  lengthening  itfelf,  and 
is  the  chief  inftrument  of  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary motion.  Mufcles  are  of  great 
variety  of  fliapes  and  forms.  There  are 
likewife  hollow  mufcles,  as  the  heart,  which, 
when  it  contracts  itfelf,  prefTes  upon  the 
blood,  and  forces  it  out  into  the  arteries. 
The  ftomach  and  bladder  are  in  fome  mea- 

fure 
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Cure  hollow  mufcles  ;  they  expel  their  con- 
tents by  their  contradtion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fibres  of  a  mufcle  return  uppn 
themfelves  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  when 
they  contract,  they  diminifh  the  area  or 
opening  within  that  circumference.  Mufcles 
of  this  denomination,  which  are  employed 
to  fhut  cavities,  are  called  fphinders,  as  in 
the  anus,  &c.  A  mufcle  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  its  head,  its  belly,  and  tail.  The 
head  is  the  tendinous  part  which  is  fixed 
on  the  immoveable  joint,  and  is  called  its 
origin.  The  belly  is  the  middle  flefliy  part, 
whofe  fibres  are  the  true  mufcular  fibres, 
and  have  the  pov/er  of  motion.  The  tail  is 
the  tendinous  part,  which  is  inferted  into 
the  part  to  be  moved  by  it,  and  is  called  its 
infertion. 

Aluie — Dumbnefs  ;  the  want  of  power 
to  articulate  words. 

Myopia — Shortnefs  of  fight, 

N. 
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Narcotics — Likewife  called  anodynes; 
that  clafs  of  foporiferous  medicines  which 
induce  ftupefadion. 

Nares — The  noftrils. 

Na/al — Belonging  to  the  nofe. 

Naufea — Sicknefs,  qualm,  loathing,  a  pro- 
penfity  to  vomit. 

Nephritis — A  fuppreflion  of  urine  from, 
inflammation  in  the  kidneys,  or  attended 
with  increafed  fecretion  of  urine. 

Nerves 
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Nerves — Are  thofe  produdtlons  of  the 
brain  which  are  the  means  of  fenfe  and 
motion  in  every  part  of  the  body.  They 
are  continuations  of  the  medullary  fubftance 
of  the  brain,  and  appear  like  white  foft  , 
cords,  without  any  cavity  difcernible  even 
by  the  fineft  glafTes. 

Nervous  fyjiem — Includes  the  medullary 
part  of  the  brain  and  the  fpinal  marrow, 
with  all  the  cords  and  filaments  which  arife 
from  cither  throughout  the  whole  body. 

Neurofts — Nervous  difeafes. 

Neutral— K  term  applied  to  fuch  falts  as 
are  formed  of  fuch  proportions  of  acids  and 
alkalies  that  neither  of  them  predominate 
in  the  compound. 

Nitre — Called  alfo  fal  petre.    It  is  a  neu- 
tral fait,  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the  com- 
mon 
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man  vegetable  fixed  alkaline  fait  with  a  pe- 
culiar acid. 

Non-naturals— K  term  frequently  rliet 
with  in  medical  books  ;  but  they  ought 
more  properly  to  be  called  res  necefTariae, 
or  things  abfolutely  necelTary,  as  no  per- 
fect animal  can  live  without  them  ;  they 
are  reckoned  fix,  viz.  air,  meat,  drink,  fleep, 
waking,  motion,  and  reft,  things  excreted 
and  things  retained.  All  ihefe  things  affed 
animals  without  entering  into  their  compo- 
fition  or  conftituting  their  nature  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  there  are  very  few  difeafes  which 
happen  either  to  men  or  quadrupeds,  in 
which  an  error  in  one  or  more  of  the  non- 
raturals  have  not  an  influence  as  a  caufe  of 
fuch  difeafe. 

Nofology — Is  an  explication  of  difeafes, 
or  a  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  and 
properties  of  them,  dividing  them  into  clafl- 

es, 
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es,  orders,  genera,  fpecies,  and  varieties ;  by 
which  means  accurate  diftindtions  are  form- 
ed, and  much  confufion  avoided. 

Nutrition — The  natural  efFe<fl:s  of  food 
after  it  has  been  digefted  in  the  ftomach, 
&c.  for  the  nourifhment  and  fupport  of  the 
body. 

Nucleus — The  kernal  of  ftone  fruit,  or 
any  thing  of  the  Uke  nature. 

Nympha — Two  prominent  folds  of  the 
Ikin  about  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 


O. 
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O. 

Ohefitas^ — Obefity ;  corpulence  or  fatnefs, 

Ohjletric — Midwifery. 

Ohftipation — Conftipation,  coftlvenefs. 

Oeconomy — The  animal  oeconomy  is  the 
condud:  of  nature  in  preferving  animal  bo- 
dies. 

ObjiruEl'ion — In  phyfiology,  is  when  the 
fluids  cannot  pafs  through  the  veffels  of  a 
particular  part  or  parts,  and  which  may 
happen  from  the  increafed  vifcidity  of  the 
fluid,  or  a  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the 
veflTels,  or  a  concurrence  of  both  thefe 
caufes, 

Ob- 
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Oblongata^  or  medulla  oblongata — The 
medullary  part  of  the  brain  which  paffes 
through  a  hole  in  the  fkull  down  through 
the  vertebras  of  the  neck  and  back. 

Oedema — Signifies  a  ferous  tumor  feated 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  forms  partial 
anafarcus  fwellings  ;  alfo  ferous  fwellings  in 
the  legs. 

Oedematous — Is  a  name  given  to  tumors 
or  fwellings  which  come  on  fuddenly,  or 
when  any  of  the  glands  are  difcafed,  the 
lymph  cannot  pafs  towards  the  heart,  but 
goes  to  the  limbs  merely  from  gravitation, 
and,  from  the  want  of  due  abforption,  the 
limbs  fwell.  This  term  oedematous  is  ap- 
plied to  thofe  fwellings  of  the  legs  that  come 
on  very  fudd.enly,  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  fkin,  very  much  refembling  what 
is  called  the  eryfipelas  in  the  human  body. 

Vol.  I.  R  Oefophagus 
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Oe/ophagus — The  gullet;  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  carries  the  food  after  mafticatiori 
into  the  ftomach. 

Offic'inals — Is  an  appellation  given  to  fuch 
fubftances  as  are  directed  to  be  kept  in  fhops 
for  medical  purpofes. 

Oil — Oils  are  either  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral.  Animal  oils  are  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals. All  animal  fubftances  yield  oil  by 
diftillation.  Vegetable  oils  are  principally 
procured  by  expreflion,  diftillation,  or  boil- 
ing. The  mineral  oils  are  obtained  fponta- 
neoufly  and  by  diftillation. 

Olfaflory — -The  name  of  thofe  nerves 
which  induce  fmell. 

Omafum  or  omafus — The  third  ftomach 
of  ruminating  animals  ;  fometimes  called 
abomafum. 


Omen 
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,  Ombitutn — Is  that  net-like  fatty  fubftance 
which  covers  the  inteftines.  Its  ufe  is,  by- 
its  fat,  to  lubricate  the  parts  adjacent,  and 
prevent  adhefions  of  the  inteftines,  and  as  a 
preparatory  organ  for  the  bile.  It  is  like- 
wife  called  epiploon. 

Opakcj  opaque — Not  tranfparetit. 

Opiates — Medicines  compofed  of  opium. 

Op'ijlthotonos — Is  a  general  fpafih  over  the 
whole  mufcles  of  the  body,  in  which  the 
whole  trunk  is  rigid,  ftifF,  and  immoveable. 
It  is  likevvife  called  tetanus. 

Ophthalmia — Is  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  which  inveft  the  eyes,  particu- 
larly the  tunica  adnata. 

Optic — The  name  of  thofe  nerves,  &c. 
which  go  to  the  eye. 


Qrhit 
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Orbit — The  orbit  of  the  eye,  or  circular 
cavity  in  which  the  eye  h  placed. 

Orgafmus — To  be  in  condition  for  the 
male,  as  fome  female  animals  are  at  parti- 
cular feafons  of  the  year :  it  is  then  called 
venerial.  It  alfo  means  a  violent  turgefcence 
of  the  parts. 

Orthopncea — A  difficulty  of  refpiration. 

Os — The  Latin  of  bone.  Bones  confift 
of  a  mucilage  and  an  earthy  matter.  Acids 
diffolve  this  earthy  matter,  leaving  the  bone 
of  its  original  fhape,  but  foft. 

OJjiJication — Is  the  beginning  of  the 
growth  of  a  bone  or  bones,  or  any  animal 
fubftance  changing  into  a  bone.  Oflifica- 
tion  is  like  wife  a  difeafe  that  takes  place  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  moft  frequent 
in  the  arteries,  when  part  of  them  offifies 
or  becomes  of  a  bony  fubftance^ 

Ofci^ 
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Ofcillatio7i — Certain  motions  in  the  fibres 
of  living  animals,  called  ofciliatory  motions. 

Ofteogeny—'h.  difcourfe  on  the  produdion 
of  bone  under  its  feveral  original  ftates. 

Ofteography — A  defcription  of  the  feveral 
bones  which  compofe  the  flceleton. 

Ofteology — A  defcription  of  the  bones. 

Ovaria — The  part  of  the  body  in  which 
impregnation  is  performed.  So  called  from 
their  refemblance  to  eggs;  by  fome  called  the 
female'  tefticles. 

Ozeiia — A  fcctid  ulcer  in  the  infide  of  the 
nofe  in  the  human  body.  In  horfes  it  is 
called  the  glanders. 


P. 
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P. 


Pabulum  -y//^— The  animal  heat  ^nJ  ani- 
mal fpirits  are  fo  called  as  the  food  of  life. 

Palate — Is  that  arch  in  the  mouth  which 
is  furrounded  before  by  the  teeth  and  gums. 

Palliative — ^Medicines  given  only  with 
an  intent  to  relieve  pains  in  a  fatal  difeafe. 

Palpebra- — The  eye-lids. 

Palpitation — A  preternatural  vibration  or 
tumbling  of  the  heart. 

Pancreas — The  fweet  bread,  fituated  un- 
der the  ftomach.  It  fecretes  a  juice  refem- 
bling  the  faliva,  called  the  pancreatic  juice, 

and 
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and  conveyed  by  its  own  proper  du£l  into 
the  duodenum,  where  it  ads  as  a  menftruum 
for  the  folution  of  the  food.  The  pancre- 
atic juice  is  lefs  vifcid  than  the  faliva,  and 
contains  a  larger  portion  of  the  falts  of  the 
blood. 

Fannicidiis  adlpofis — The  cellqlar  mern- 
brane. 

Fap'iUa — Little  eminences  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  papilla?  on  the 
medulla  oblongata  ;  the  papillae  pyramidalea 
on  the  furface  of  the  {kin.  They  are  longer 
in  fome  parts,  as  in  the  fingers  of  the  hu- 
man body,  where  they  are  called  villi.  The 
papillse  of  the  tongue,  &c.  They  are  the 
organs  of  touch  and  tafte,  being  the  termif 
nations  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

Paracentefis — The  operation  of  tapping 
the  belly,  for  difcharging  water  contained 
in  its  cavity. 

Para- 
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Paralyfis-^ThQ  palfy.  This  diforder 
be  either  general  or  partial.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  when  one  fide  only  is  afFefted,  it  is 
called  hemiplegia.  A  palfy  is  an  abolition 
of  voluntary  motion,  or  of  feeling,  or  of 
both.  The  apoplexy,  hemiplegia,  and  palfy 
are  fo  nearly  conneded,  that  they  may  be 
confidered  as  fpecies  of  one  and  the  fame 
difeafe. 

Paraphrenitis — Delirium;  alfo  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm,  attended  with  de- 
lirium. 

Paregoric — An  epithet  for  medicines 
which  relieve  pain. 

Paro7iychia — The  whitloe,  or  whitlow, 
being  feated  near  the  nail.  It  is  alfo  called 
a  felon.  It  is  an  abfcefs  at  the  end  of  the 
fingers. 

-par Otis — The  parotid  glands,  fituated  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  below  the  ears.  They 

are 
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are  of  the  conglomerate  kind  and  fecrfete 
faliva,  which  is  poured  into  the  mouth  by 
their  own  proper  duds,  which  enter  it  by 
the  cheeks. 

Paroxyfm,--Acc&Cs,  or  fit  of  a  difeafe ; 
called  alfo  exacerbation. 

Parturition — Labour,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  a  child. 

Patella — The  knee  pan,  or  cap  of  the 
knee  in  man.  In  horfes  it  is  called  the  ftiffle. 

Pathognomonic — An  epithet  for  a  fymp- 
tom,  or  a  courfe  of  fymptoms,  that  are  in- 
feparable  from  a  diftemper,  and  are  found 
in  that  only  and  no  other. 

Pathclogia  dx pathology — It  is  that  branch 
of  medicine  which  explains  the  nature  of 
difeafes,  their  caufes,  and  fymptoms  ;  for, 
in  order  to  underftand  a  difeafe,  we  fliould 
"^OL.  I.  S  confider 
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confider  the  morbific  caufes,  parts  afFeded, 
fymptoms,  crifis,  diagnofis,  and  prognofis, 
as  this  branch  of  medicine  is  divided  into 
all  thefe  particular  heads,  and  which  require 
the  utmoft  attention. 

FeElorah — An  epithet  "given  to  thofe  me- 
dicines which  are  appropriated  to  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Pediluvium — Bathing  the  feet  in  warm 
water. 

Pelvis — The  name  for  the  inferior  or 
back  part  of  the  belly,  where  the  bladder 
and  redum  are  fituated. 

Pain — A  morbid  afFedion  arifing  from 
external  injuries  applied  to  the  body.  In- 
ternally, pain  may  be  excited  from  the  dif- 
tention  of  the  veffels  in  a  part  already  be- 
come preternaturally  fenfible. 

Penis 
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Penis — The  external  part  of  generation 
in  the  male. 

Pericardium — That  capfule  or  bag  in 
which  the  heart  is  inclofed,  and  contains  a 
fluid  in  appearance  like  ferum  a  little  tinged 
with  blood,  which  keeps  the  heart  moift. 

Pericranium — The  name  given  to  that 
rnembrane  which  immediately  invefts  the 
bones  of  the  fkull. 

Perineum — Is  that  fpace  between  the  anus 
and  the  parts  of  generation. 

Perioftium — That  membrane  which  co- 
vers all  the  bones  in  the  body. 

Peripneumony — An  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  it,  which 
is  called  the  fpurious  or  bafl:ard  peripneu- 
mony. 
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Feriftaltic — The  motion  of  the  intefliries 
by  which  they  protrude  the  foeces.  It  Is 
iikewife  called  vermicular  from  their  worn^i- 
like  motion. 

Peritoneum — That  membrane  which  lines 
the  belly  and  invefts  all  the  vifcera  contain- 
ed therein. 

Perfpiration^  called  alfo  tranfpiration — It 
is  a  thin  fluid  difcharged  from  the  pores  of 
the  fkin  and  from  the  lungs.  It  is  of  two 
kinds;  that  which  is  continually  tranfud- 
ing  through  the  pores  of  the  Ikin  is  called 
infenfible  perfpiration,  the  other  fenfible,  as 
it  is  vifible  to  the  fight,  and  is  called  fweat. 

Privigilium — Intenfe  watching,  a  fymp- 
tom  very  common  in  fevers,  and  always  a 
bad  prefage. 

Peftis — The  plague  j  a  putrid  fever  of  the 

worft 
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vvorft  kind ;  tbe  moft  violent,  rapid  in  its 
progrefs,  and  fuddenly  fatal. 

Pharmaceutic f-^That  part  of  medicine 
which  gives  the  defcription  of  remedies,  and 
teaches  the  method  of  rightly  exhibiting 
them. 

Pharmacopaia — A  difpenfatory  ;  a  bool?: 
containing  rules  for  ;he  compofuion  of  me*^ 
dicines. 

Pharmacy — Is  the  art  and  pradice  of  pre-« 
paring  and  compounding  medicines. 

Phlebotomy — Blood-letting,  by  opening 
the  vein  with  a  lancet  or  other  inftrument. 

PZ>/(?^m~Cold  watery  humour,  or  the 
watery  part  obtained  from  bodies  by  diftiU 
lation  or  otherwife. 

Phlogifton—Tht  inflammable  principle 
in  bodies. 
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Phofphorus — Chemical  preparations  vvhigh 
ihine  in  the  dark. 

[  Phlegmafia — An  inflammation. 
Phrenit'ic — Phrenzy  ;  delirium. 
Phthifis — A  confumption. 

Phenomenon — Wonderful  or  uncommon 
appearance. 

Phyfiology — Is  the  knowledge  of  the  ufcs 
of  the  different  organs  of  an  animal  body, 
how  far  they  are  fubfervient  to  perfect  life 
and  health,  by  a  fteady  performance  of  their 
fcveral  fundtions,  and  a  regular  co-operation 
with  thofe  various  organs  which  conftitute 
this  complicated  machine.  Hence,  anato- 
my is  a  necefTary  introdudion  to  phyfio- 
logy. 

Pia  mater — X^^e  thin  membrane  which 
covers  the  brain, 

PI' 
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Pituitary — The  name  of  a  gland  ;  like- 
wile  that  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
infide  of  the  nofe  and  all  the  cavities  of  the 
head. 

Placenta — Is  a  congeries  of  blood-veffels 
which  adhere  to  the  uterus  during  gefta- 
tion,  and  connedted  with  the  foetus.  Called 
alfo  the  after  birth. 

Plaftic — The  faculty  of  forming  anew  or 
.  generating. 

Plethora — Is  when  the  velTels  are  too 
much  loaded  with  fluids.  A  plethora  may 
be  either  ferous  or  fanguine.  In  the  firft 
there  is  little  craflamentum  in  the  blood  j 
in  the  latter  too  much.  In  the  fans:uine 
plethora  there  is  a  danger  of  fever,  inflam- 
mation, apoplexy,  rupture  in  the  blood- 
veifels,  obftruded  fecretions,  &c.  In  the 
ferous  plethora,  the  body  is  difpofed  to 

dropfy. 
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dropfy.  A  rarefadion  of  the  blood  pro- 
^ucc§  4II  the  effeds  of  a  real  plethora. 

Pkura — The  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  breaft,  covers  the  lungs,  the 
duplicature  of  which  forms  the  mediafti- 
num. 

Pleurify — An  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

P/<?a;z/j-— Net -work,  or  a  complication  of 
blood-veffels. 

Pleuropneiimon'id — A  dlftemper  confifting 
of  a  pleurefy  and  peripneumony. 

Tl'ica  Polonica — A  diforder  peculiar  to 
the  people  in  Poland,  which  is  the  blood- 
veffels  running  from  the  head  into  the  body 
of  the  hairs,  which  flick  together  and  hang 
down  matted  and  clotted,  difcharging  an 
ichorous  humour,  painful  to  the  patient  and 
.difguftful  to  the  fpedator. 

Pneu- 
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Pneumonia — Is  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  the  thorax,  or  the  membrane  that 
Ihies  it. 

Polypus — Hath  different  meanings  ;  but, 
when  applied  as  the  name  of  a  difeafe,  it 
means  thofe  concretions  of  blood  which 
confift  of  a  whitifh,  fibrous,  and  pretty 
compacft  fubflance,  fometimes  met  with  in 
the  large  blood-veffels  after  death;  but  thofe 
polypufes  that  require  manual  operation  feem 
to  be  more  folid,-  and  to  confift  of  a  flefliy 
excrefcence,  which  frequently  grows  on  the 
infide  of  the  nofe. 

Pores — The  pores  in  the  fkin,  through 
which  the  perfpirahle  matter  paffes. 

Polyfarda — Exceffive  fatnefs,  or  corpu- 
lence of  body  J  in  fome  cafes  a  fpecies  of 
cachexy,  for  many  difagreeable  fymptoms 
attend  it,  as  flownefs  of  motion,  oppreffion, 
^'  T  weaknefs, 
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wcaknefsj  difficulty  of  breathing,  fweating 
on  the  leaft  exercife. 

Pre/age — ForeteUing,  or  prognofticating 
the  iffue  of  a  difeafe. 

Frejbyta: — A  weaknefs  of  vifion  from  old 
age. 

'  Prima  vidd — The  firft  paflliges ;  that  is, 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

Proccjfus^  a  procefs — In  .  anatomy,  is  a 
protuberance  or  eminence  rifing  out  of  the 
larger  bones  for  the  infertion  of  mufcles. 
They  are  alfo  called  condyle. 

Procidentia  —  A  prolapfiis,  or  the  falling 
down  of  any  part,  as  the  fundament ;  a 
diforder  frequent  in  the  human  body,  from 
its  ere6l  pofture,  but  feldom  occurring  in 
our  fubjed,  from  its  horizontal  pofition. 

Pro- 
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Profiivia — A  flux,  or  increafe  of  forne 
natural  difcharge,  attended  more  or  lefs  with 
fever. 

Prog?iojis—Vi'ogwo^\c  of  a  diftemper,  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  figns  by  which  we 
prefage  or  foretell  the  circumftances  that 
will  happen  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 

PropbylaSllc — The  method  of  preferving 
health  and  averting  difeafes. 

Progrejfive  motion — The  a6t  of  going 
forward  ;  advancing  by  degrees. 

Pulmonary — Any  thing  relating  to  the 
lungs. 

Pupil — That  opening  in  the  eye  which 
tranfmits  the  light  to  the  humours  of  the 
eye. 

Pulfe — That  pulfation  (or  beating,  as  it  is 
commonly  called)  in  the  arteries  of  living 

animals 
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animals  at  every  contraftion  of  the  heart 
in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  arterial 
fyftem.  From  this  pulfation,  combined  with 
the  different  degrees  of  velocity,  &c.  of  the 
pulfe,  the  practitioner  is  enabled  to  form  an 
eftimate  of  the  cafe  of  his  patient. 

Pulvis — Such  forms  of  medicine  as  may 
be  reduced  to  powder. 

PunEla  lachrymalia — Lachrymal  points 
or  holes  in  the  inner  edge  of  the  eye.  They 
convey  the  tears,  after  moiftening  the  fur- 
face  of  the  eye,  and  carry  them  into  the 
lachrymal  fac,  and  then  into  the  nofe. 

Purgantia — Purgative  medicines  are  thofe 
that  increafe  the  natural  difcharge  of  the 
fceces.  They  are  of  different  degrees  of 
flrength,  viz.  the  lenient  or  mild,  or  laxa- 
tive.   The  flronger  kinds,  wljich  operate 

with 
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with  more  violence,  are  called  draftic.  Pur- 
ging medicines  are  likewife  called  cathar- 
tics. 

Pus — The  matter  which  appears  on  the 
furface  of  a  wound;  alfo  that  matter  which 
is  found  on  opening  well  digefted  abfceffes. 

PunSlurs — A  fmall  hole,  either  natural  or 
artificial. 

Piijlula  — Pimples  on  the  furface  of  the  , 
Ikin  containing  pus  or  matter. 

Piitrcfa£iion-—\n  the  humours  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  may  be  either  partial  or  general. 
It  is  a  fpecies  of  fermentation  in  which  the 
heat  and  fixed  air  in  the  fubjed:  are  feparat- 
ed,  by  which  a  diflblution  of  the  parts  are 
efFeded,  attended  with  a  foctor  or  ill  fmell. 
When  a  fmall  portion  of  matter  becomes 

putrid, 
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putrid,  it  eafily  diffufes  itfelf  through  a  large 
quantity,  like  leaven  in  a  pafte.  Hence, 
putrid  matter  being  abforbed  into  the  body 
foon  contaminates  the  whole  fyftem. 

Pyloris — A  name  given  to  the  right  ori- 
fice of  the  ftomach. 


Pyrexia — Febrile  or  feverifh  difeafes. 
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^lalitas^  quality — The  natural  and  in- 
feparable  properties  of  bodies  are  called  their 
qualities.  The  relative  goodnefs  or  gemiine- 
nefs  of  medicines. 

S>uaJJia — A  ftrong  bitter  wood. 

fitter — A  fwelling  on  the  coronet  of  a 
hcrfe's  foot,  which  breaks  out  and  difcharg- 
cs  a  thin  matter,  and,  if  not  fpeedily  cured, 
it  degenerates  into  a  fiftulous  ulcer. 

^lotidian — Intermittent  fever,  which  in- 
termits, but  returns  every  day. 


R. 
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1 


R. 

Radix — A  root,  or  part  of  a  plant  by 
which  it  naturally  receives  its  nouriihment. 
Some  roots  are  fiefhy,  others  fibrous,  and 
others  woody. 

Receptaculum  cbyli-^The  receptacle  of  the 
chyle.  It  is  a  membraneous  veficle,  of  va- 
rious fhapes,  but  generally  longiih.  It  lies 
on  the  right  fide  of  the  aorta,  near  the  Ver- 
tebra of  the  back. 

Return — The  laft  of  the  inteftines,  end- 
ing at  the  anus. 

Reab/orb^Mesins  any  fluids,  or  even 
matter,  that  is  fucked  up  by  the  abforbent 
vefTels,  and  carried  into  the  circulating  fyf- 
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Ramification — Branching  or  fpreading 
gut,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

Regime?! — Is  the  regulation  of  the  diet, 
with  a  view  to  preferve  or  reftore  health. 

Remitting — Difeafes  which  abate  in  their 
violence  and  returns  again. 

The  kidneys,  which  fecretes  the 
urine  from  the  blood. 

i?tf^^//<f«/i— Medicines  which  prevent  fuch 
an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any  part  as  would  rife 
into  a  tumor,  as  they  cool,  dry,  aftringe, 
and  ftrengthen  the  parts,  and  enable  them 
to  refift  the  afflux  of  fluids  lodged  there. 

Repuj/ion-^Thskt.  caufe  in  nature  which 
oppofes  itfelf  to  attra6tionj  and  repels  bodies 
after  they  have  approached  each  other  to  a 
Vol.  I.  U  certain 
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certain  point,  and  prevents  their  uniting  to- 
gether. 

Refills — Exudations  from  vegetables,  as 
evergreens,  tar,  turpentine,  &c. 

Refoliition — -In  a  medical  fenfc,  is  when 
an  inflammation,  by  fome  effort  of  nature, 
or  by  means  of  art,  goes  off  of  itfelf,  by 
fome  evacuation  happening  at  the  time,  or 
by  a  fever  taking  place,  or  transferring  the 
morbific  matter  to  fome  other  part  of  the 
body,  or  it  may  terminate  in  fome  other 
difeafe. 

Refpiration — Is  the  adion  of  taking  in 
and  difcharging  the  air  from  the  lungs. 

ReJIoratives — An  appellation  given  to 
thofe  medicines  that  are  faid  to  be  more 
adhefive  and  fubtile,  whereby  they  enter 
into  the  nourifliment  of  the  remoteft  parts. 


Rete 
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Rete-^A  congeries  of  veffels,  or  any  ani' 
mal  fubftance  refembling  a  net. 

Retention — The  keeping  back,  or  undue 
retention  of  any  natural  difcharge. 

Reticulum — The  fecond  ftomach  of  rumi- 
nating animals. 

Retina — The  net-like  expanlion  of  the 
optic  nerve  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  eye, 

RevuIfioH — The  retradlon  or  drawing  a- 
way  any  humour  in  a  different  way. 

Rheum — K  fluxion  ;  a  catarrh. 

Rbeumatifiii'—ls  a  painful  difeafe  afFe<St- 
ing  the  intermediate  fpaces  between  the 
joints  and  mufcles  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Sometimes  the  vifcera  are  affeded 
by  it.  Horfes  are  more  fubjed  to  this  com- 
plaint than  is  generally  fufpeded. 

Rhu- 
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Rhubarb — A  plant  of  the  dock  kind, 
whofe  root  is  of  a  purging  quality. 

Rigor — A  general  chillinefs,  with  a  fenfe 
of  coldnefs  inwardly. 

Rigid,  rigidity — Stiff,  inflexible  ;  a  term 
frequently  applied  to  fibres  in  that  ftate. 

Ring  bone — In  farriery,  a  callous  fub- 
flance  that  grows  immediately  above  the 
coronet  of  the  horfes  foot,  furrounding  it 
like  a  ring. 

Rotula — The  knee-pan  in  the  hiiman 
body ;  alfo  called  the  patella.  It  is  called 
the  ftiffle  bone  in  horfes. 

Ru6lation — A  difchargc  of  wind  by  the 
jnouth. 

Running  thrujh'^\^  a  difcharge  of  foetid 

ichorpus 
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ichorous  matter  from  the  cleft  in  the  frog 
of  a  horfe's  foot. 

Rupture — A  fwelling  on  the  belly,  where 
the  abdominal  contents  are  protruded  thro' 
the  teguments  without  breaking  the  fkin. 
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S. 

Saccharum — Sugar  ;  the  efTential  fait  of 
the  fugar.cane,  or  any  vegetable  fubftance 
from  which  it  may  be  obtained.  There  are 
other  fubftances  which  bear  that  name,  as 
the  faccharum  faturni,  &c. 

Sac — A  membraneous  bag ;  the  name  of 
the  blind  gut ;  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  open 
only  at  one  end,  like  a  fack. 

Sal — Salt ;  it  is  a  body  more  or  lefs  hard, 
having  a  remarkable  favoury  tafte.  There 
are  a  great  many  falts  ufed  in  medicine. 
Sal  is  a  term  affixed  to  all  faline  fubftances. 

Saliva — Is  that  fluid  by  which  the  mouth 
and  tongue  are  continually  moiftened,  in  1 
their  natural  healthy  ftate.  It  likewife  pro- 
motes the  digeftion  of  the  food  in  the  fto- 
mach.  This  faliva  is  fupplied  by  glands 
which  fecrete  it  from  the  blood,  and  are  call- 
ed falivary  glaods. 

Salt'  . 
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Salivation^ls  that  extraordinary  dif- 
charge  of  faliva  by  the  mouth  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  ufe  of  mercury. 

Salleiiders — A  difeafe  in  horfes  affeding 
the  bending  of  the  hock  joint,  on  the  fore 
part,  and  is  a  kind  of  fcurf  forming  chinks  or 
cracks  in  the  fkin,  difcharging  a  fharp  indi- 
gefted  matter,  which  fometimes  turn  into 
dry  fcabs, 

Safiguls — Blood  ;  that  red  fluid  which  is 
contained  in  the  arteries  and  veins. 

Sanative — Medicines  which  heal  difeafes. 

Siviies — Matter ;  corruption. 

Sapo — Soap  ;  a  compofition  of  oils  or 
fats  with  alkaline  falts,  of  which  there  are 
varieties. 

Sapojiaceous — Soapy,  or  like  to  foap. 

Sarcocek — Is  a  firm  flefliy  kind  of  en- 
largement of  the  tefticle,  or  fcirrhus  tefticle. 

Sarcoma 
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Sarcoma-^ A  flefhy  tumor  la  any  pan  of 
the  body. 

Saturate— 'To  impregnate  or  be  filled 
with,  as  when  a  porous  body  imbibes  as 
much  of  any  liquid  as  it  can  take  up  ;  or  a 
folution  of  falts  in  any  liquid,  that  cannot 
fufpend  or  diflblve  mpre. 

Scabies'^'Th.Q.  fcab  or  itch. 

Scapula — The  fhoulder  bone  or  fhoulder 
blade. 

Scarification — This  word  implies  incifions 
made  with  a  knife  or  other  inftrument. 

Sceletos — A  fkeleton  ;  all  the  bones  of  an 
animal  freed  from  the  teguments,  velTels, 
mufcles,  &c.  and  properly  conneded  toge- 
ther, have  the  general  name  of  Ikeleton^ 

Scarf-Jkin—Tht  epidermis. 

Scammony — A  gummy  refin  of  a  brifk 
purging  quality. 

Sciatic 
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Sciatic — A  fpecies  of  the  rheumatifm, 
when  feated  in  the  hip  joint. 

Sclerotic — The  outer raoft  coat  of  the  eye. 

Schirrhus — Is  a  hard  tumor  with  little  or 
ho  fenfation  in  it.  The  feat  of  this  kind  of 
tumor  is  generally  in  fome  glandular  part. 

Scorbutic — The  fcurvy  j  is  a  chronic  dif- 
eafe  of  the  putrid  kind. 

Scratches — A  difeafe  affeding  the  legs 
and  heels  of  horfes,  in  dry  fcurf  or  fcabs, 

Scrophula  or  fcrofula — The  king's  evil. 
Every  part  of  the  body  may  be  affeded  with 
this  difeafe,  but  its  immediate  feat  fecms  to 
be  in  the  lymphatic  veflels.  The  farcy  ul- 
cers in  horfes  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
fcrophulous  ulcers  in  the  human  body. 

Scrotum — The  external  covering  of  the 
tefticlcs. 


Sehaceus — Liquid  fuet,  or  febaceus  hu- 
Vol.  I,  X  mour, 
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mour,  is  fupplied  by  the  febaceus  glands,  irf 
order  to  preferve  the  fenfibility  of  the  (kin, 
and  to  keep  it  molft,  by  preventing  too  co- 
pious a  difcharge  of  perfpiration.  When 
this  glutinous  humour  is  wanting,  as  in 
fome  difeafes,  the  fkin  becomes  dry  and 
parched.  All  the  inner  membranes  of  the 
body  are  fupplied  with  an  humour  fimilar 
to  this,  in  order  to  prevent  their  cohefion. 
In  the  human  body,  thefe  febaceus  glands 
are  very  diftin£tly  feen  about  the  nofe, 
where  their  contents  appear  hardened,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  their  duds  they  ap- 
pear like  black  fpots  ;  and,  when  they  are 
fqueezed  out,  they  appear  like  a  worm  with 
a  black  head. 

Secretion — Implies  all  thofe  various  kinds 
of  humours  that  are  fecreted  from  the  blood 
throughout  the  whole  body,  of  every  de- 
nomination. 

Sedatives — Are  thofe  medicines  which 

are 
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are  fulted  to  diminifli  the  motions  and  power 
of  motion  in  the  body.  They  are  the  op- 
pofites  to  whatever  is  irritating. 

Semen — Seed  of  animals;  a  term  applied 
to  the  prolific  fluids  of  animals. 

Senna — The  leaves  of  a  plant  ufed  as  a 
purging  ingredient. 

Senfihility — The  quality  of  being  fenfible, 
or  the  perceiving  of  any  vifible  thing  affe<St- 
ing  or  caufmg  fome  alteration  in  the  organs 
of  fenfe,  or  tending  towards  a  morbid  ftate, 
it  may  be  too  much  increafed,  and  the  caufe 
of  irritability. 

Serum — The  thin  part  of  the  blood.  This^ 
ferum  contains  a  coagulable  matter,  which 
forms  what  is  called  the  buff  on  the  blood 
when  it  turns  cold,  after  taking  it  from  a 
Uood-veflel  . 
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Sefamoid'-i:\vt  fefamoid  bones.  Thefe 
are  the  little  bones  found  at  the  articulations 
of  fome  joints. 

Seton — An  iffue  made  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  by  palTing  a  large  needle  armed  with 
a  cord  through  the  fkin,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  difcharge  of  matter,  or  paffed  thro* 
any  tumor,  to  difcharge  gradually  its  con- 
tents. ^ 

Signs — Are  thofe  appearances  which  ma- 
nifeft  the  lofs  o':  health,  or  the  prefence  of 
difeafe,  and  relate  to  the  general  caufes  of 
difeafe.  Signs  of  a  difeafe  are  to  be  taken 
from  general  appearances,  as  looks,  motions, 
geftures,  breathing,  pulfe,  hea.t,  drynefs, 
moifture  of  the  fkin,  &c. 

Sinus — A  deep  hollow  ulcer,  with  a 
fmall  opening  or  orifice  for  its  difcharge.  A 

finus 
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finus  In  a  bone  is  a  cavity  which  receives 
the  head  of  another  bone. 

Skis — Thirft  ;  that  difagreeable  fenfation 
excited  by  a  defed  of  moifture  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  J  generally  an  attendant  on  fevers. 

Solids — A  folid.  In  the  animal  body,  the 
elementary  parts  of  fibres.  This  term  is 
applied  to  the  fibres  in  general,  as  all  the 
folid  parts  are  compofed  of  them  j  even  the 
hard  bones-  are  compofed  of  fibres. 

Solution — Matter  diifolved.  The  diflblv- 
ing  fluid  is  called  a  menftruum  or  folvent : 
thus,  water  dilToIves  falts.  Solution  of  con- 
tinuity is  the  definition  of  a  wound. 

Sleep — During  fleep  the  nourifliment  re- 
ceived from  food  is  applied  to  the  decayed 
or  wafted  parts,  the  blood  is  recruited,  and 
the  fecretions  perfeded. 

Spaftn 
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Spqfm — This  term  is  varioufly  ufed  ;  but 
It  :moft  general  meaning  fignifies  a  pre-p 
ternatural  contradion  of  any  particular  part 
of  the  body  which  are  attended  with  con- 
fidcrable  mobility  of  the  fyftem.  Spafmo- 
die  difeafes  are  diftinguiflied  or  arranged  ac- 
cording as  they  afFed:  the  feveral  fundions 
of  the  body,  whether  the  animal,  vital,  or 
natural. 

Spavin — In  horfes,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  bone  fpavin  and  the  blood 
fpavin  ;  termed  fo  in  farriery.  The  former 
is  a  bony  excrefcence  which  grows  upon  the 
infide  of  the  bone  of  ,the  hock  joint ;  the 
latter  is  an  enlargement  of  the  vein  on  the 
infide  of  the  hock  joint,  and  ought  more 
properly  to  be  termed  a  varix. 

Specifics — Thofe  medicines  which  are  faid 

to 
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to  be  more  infallible  than  any  other  iii  cur- 
ing particular  difeafes. 

Spina — The  fpine  or  back  bones,  which 
may  indlude  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  the 
back,  and  the  loins. 

iS^/r;V//j-— Spirit ;  any  fine  volatile  fub- 
ftance  which  exhales  from  bodies  in  a  given 
degree  ofiheat  is  called  fpirit.  The  nervous 
fluid,  by  analogy,  has  been  termed  fpirit, 
and  called  animal  fpirit. 

Sphtn&er — The  name  of  thofe  mufcles 
which  fhut  up  the  orifice  of  any  hollow 
part,  as  in  the  anus* 

Spinalis — Spine  of  the  back ;  alfo  the 
name  of  different  proceffes,  mufcles,  arte- 
ries, 6lc.  That  part  of  the  brain  which  goes 
down  through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
;  back,  and  loins,  is  called  medulla  fpinalis. 

Splent 
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Splent — ^^In  farriery,  is  a  bony  excrefcence 
which  grows  on  the  leg  or  fhank  bones  of 
horfes. 

Stcatoma — A  fpecies  of  tumor  or  wcHj 
whofe  contents  appear  Uke  fuet. 

Sternum — The  breaft  bone. 

iS  tcrU'ity — B  arr  e  n  n  e  fs . 

Stertor — Snorting,  or  violent  expiration 
through  the  throat  and  nofe,  frequently  at- 
tending difeafes,  as  apoplexy,  &c. 

Stimulus — Whatever  excites  to  adion  is 
called  ftimulus  ;  thus,  every  organ  whofe 
function  depends  upon  motion  has  its  na- 
tural ftimuli,  or  occafional  caufes,  exciting 
them  to  adion.  Whilft  thefe  ftimuli  con- 
tinue in  their  natural  ftate,  the  fundlions, 
fo  far  as  depends  upon  them,  will  be  pro- 
perly performed  ;  but,  when  their  adion  is 

either 
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either  irregular,  that  is,  too  great  or  too 
weak,  difeafes  muft  follow  :  thus,  the  blood 
ftimulates  the  heart  and  arteries  to  excite 
their  powers  in  the  circulating  fyftem  j  food 
excites  the  adion  of  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines  ;  urine  ftimulates  the  ad:ion  of  the 
bladder  in  difcharging  its  contents.  The 
term  ftimulants  are  alfo  applied  to  certain 
medicines  which  increafe  the  ofcillatory  mo- 
tion of  a  fibre,  or  excite  the  adtion  of  the 
moving  fibres  in  the  living  animal. 

Stomach — That  vifcus  which  receives  the 
food  for  digeftion  immediately  after  mafti- 
cation. 

Strangury — Is  a  difcharge  of  urine  in  fmali 
quantities  at  a  time,  attended  with  great  pain. 

Strain — A  term  applied  to  any  membra- 
nous or  tendinous  parts  that  have  been 
overftretched  beyond  their  proper  limits. 
Vol.  I.  Y  Stran^ 
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Strangles — The  name  of  a  difeafc  to  which 
young  horfes  are  moft  liable,  and  which  is 
a  fwelling  and  inflammation  about  the  throat 
and  jaws,  refembling  the  quinfy  in  the  hu- 
man body. 

Stringhalt — In  farriery,  is  an  involuntary 
jerking  motion  in  one  or  both  of  the  hind 
legs  of  horfes  on  moving. 

Strumous — A  glandular  fwelling  of  the 
fcrophulous  kind. 

Stylo ^Jiyloid — The  names  of  certain  muf- 
cles,  procefles,  &c. 

Styptic — A  term  applied  to  thofe  medi- 
cines which  arc  faid  to  flop  hemorrhages  or 
bleedings. 

Subclavian-^Tht  name  of  certain  arte- 
ries, mufcles,  &c.  fituated  under  the  clavicle 
or  channel  bone. 

Sub' 
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Sublingual — Implies,  under  the  tongue, 
the  name  of  arteries,  veins,  glands,  &c.  in 
that  fituation. 

iS«^/////j— Twitching  or  ftarting  of  the 
tendons  j  alfo  an  involuntary  ftarting,  or 
fpafmodic  contradion  of  the  mufcular  parts. 

Sudor — Sweat ;  is  only  a  more  violent 
degree  of  perfpiration  which  tranfudes  thro' 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  on  great  exercife,  in 
a  healthy  ftate  of  the  body.  It  is  likewife 
produced  by  difeafcj  and  by  violent  or  very 
acute  pain.  Sweat  confifts  of  a  water,  a 
highly  exalted  oil,  a  faU,  and  earthy  matter. 

Sudorific— name  given  to  thofe  medi- 
cines which  excite  fwea,t, 

Surhating — A  term  in  farriery  applied  to 
thofe  horfes  that  go  tender  on  their  fore 
feet;  they  are  then  faid  to  be  beaten  or  bat- 
tered in  the  feet. 

Sur- 
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Surfeit — Overloading  the  flomach  with 
food. 

Sympathy — Every  part  of  an  animal  body 
hath  a  fympathy  or  feeling  with  the  whole  ; 
fo  that  if  any  part  is  any  how  deranged  in 
its  natural  fundions,  other  fundions  or 
other  parts  become  affedled  like  wife. 

Suppuration — The  forming  of  pus  or 
matter  in  a  wound  or  tumor. 

Symphyfts^  a  growing  together — In  ana- 
tomy, a  particular  kind  of  articulation  of 
the  joints. 

Symptoms — Are  the  figns  or  appearances 
prefent  in  a  difeafe  ;  yet  a  fymptom  may  be 
a  diforder  at  the  fame  time  ;  as,  when  a 
fymptomatic  fever  is  produced  by  a  phleg- 
mon or  boil,  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
caufe  of  fymptoms  conduces  to  confirm  the 
prognofis,  and  to  the  certain  removal  of  the 
difeafe. 

Syn- 
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Synchyfis — A  dlfeafe  in  the  eye,  confift- 
ino-  of  a  confufion  of  the  humours  from  a 

to 

violent  blow,  producing  inflammation,  Sec, 

Synocha — An  ardent  or  inflammatory  fe* 
ver,  attended  with  great  irritation. 

Synocbus — A  continual  fever,  whether  of 
the  ardent  or  putrid  kind. 

Synovia-^ls  a  lubricating  fluid,  fecreted 
from  certain  glands  in  the  joints  to  preferve 
their  motions  eafy  and  free.  When  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  this  fluid,  from  fevere  long 
continued  exercife,  a  crackling  noife  is  oh'- 
ferved  in  the  joints  on  moving. 

Syncope — Fainting. 

SyJIole — The  contradion  of  the  heart  at 
the  inftant  it  throws  out  the  blood  into  the 
arteries. 

iSj'/jfwz—Method,  arrangement  in  a  re- 
gular form. 

T. 
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7'abes — A  wafting  of  the  body,  with  great 
debility  ;  to  confume,  wafte,  or  pine  away 
gradually. 

Tania — Flat,  or  what  are  called  tape- 
worms, which  infeft  the  inteftines  of  the 
human  fpecies.  They  are  the  moft  trouble- 
fome,  and  the  moft  dangerous  of  any.  They 
are  not  known  to  infeft  the  bowels  of  ani- 
mals, at  leaft  of  horfes. 

Tartar — Is  an  elfential  acid  concrete  fait 
of  grapes  thrown  off  from  wines  to  the 
fides  and  bottoms  of  calks,  which,  after  cer- 
tain preparations,  prove  purgative. 

Tem- 
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^empramer/i— Something  peculiar  to  the 
conftitution  or  habit  of  body  of  every  indi- 
vidual, as  the  fanguine,  when  the  habit  is 
fall  of  good  blood,  the  phlegmatic,  when 
the  habit  is  full  of  ferum  or  phlegm,  the 
temperate,  when  the  red  blood  and  ferum 
are  in  due  proportions,  and  the  depraved  or 
bad  habit,  which  is  called  cachochymic. 

Temporal — A  name  applied  to  certain 
bones,  arteries,  mufcles,  &c.  about  the  tem- 
ples. 

Tendo?i—^ls  a  continuation  of  mufcular 
fibres,  it  being  divided  into  as  many  fibres, 
or  rather  bundles  of  fibres,  as  the  mufcle 
itfelf  to  which  the  tendon  belongs  ;  but  the 
tendinous  fibres  are  more  compacted,  fmall- 
er,  drier,  and  harder  than  the  fleftiy  fibres. 
Tendons  are  not  capable  of  contraction,  but 
ferve  like  ropes  to  pull  when  the  flelhy 
fibres  of  the  mufcle  a£ts,  and  for  the  com- 

modioufnefs 
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modioufnefs  and  firmnefs  of  infertion,  and 
for  the  diredion  of  motion. 

Tenefmus — ?A  continual  painful  urging  to 
ftool,  when  little  or  nothing  can  be  dif- 
charged,  with  confiderable  pain  at  the  anus 
on  every  attempt. 

^eres—^\\^  round  worm,  which  infefts 
the  inteftines  both  of  men  and  quadru- 
peds. 

Terra — Earth,  of  which  various  kinds 
are  ufed  as  medicinal. 

y ".rtian — A  fpecies  of  fever  of  the  inter- 
mittent kind  J  every  firft  and  third  day  it  is 
prefent,  the  fecond  day  is  free. 

y^^j-— The  tefticles. 

Ttla  cellulo/a—'Tht  cellular  membrane. 

Tetanus — Is  afpafmodic  diforder,  in  which 
'  the 
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the  whole  mufcles  of  the  body  are  rigid, 
ftifT,  and  immoveable. 

Therapeutic — Is  that  part  of  medicine 
which  particularly  refpe(3ts  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes. 

'Theory — Is  the  dedu£lions  of  general 
principles  from  particular  fa<3:s,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  thefe  general  principles  again 
to  particular  cafes.  Theory  is  condemned 
by  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  as  mere  con- 
jedure,  becaufe  they  are  unacquainted  with 
it  themfelves;  but  ra^dical  theory  is  ground- 
ed on  reafon,  and  well  worth  that  ftudy  and 
attention  it  deferves, 

Thorax-^ld,  that  part  of  the  body  which 
is  called  the  breaft,  or  cheft.  It  contains 
the  lungs,  heart,  &c. 

Thyjnus—Tht  name  of  a  gland  in  the 
breaft.  It  is  large  in  young  animals,  but 
^^o?"  I.  Z  ihrivelled 
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fhrivelled  in  adults.  It  is  alfo  called  the 
fweat  bread. 

,  T'o/z/f— Medicines  which  ftrengthen  the 
fibres.  Every  veffel,  membrane,  and  muf- 
cle,  with  every  the  fmallefl:  fibre  in  fenfible 
parts,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  fhorten  or 
contrad:  themfelves.  This  is  called  their 
tonic  power.  Medicines  which  are  given 
with  the  view  of  reftoring  this  power  when 
deficient  are  called  tonics. 

Tonjils — The  name  of  certain  glands  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue. 

'T oplcs — External  applications  to  any  par- 
ticular part. 

Tor/or— A  flate  of  inadion,  fluggiQmefs, 
or  an  averfion  to  move  about.  It  is  like- 
wife  applied  in  ca.es  of  numbnefs,  or  defi- 
cient feeling, 

Trajjs- 
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Transfufion — The  tranfmiffion  of  blood 
from  the  veflels  of  one  animal  to  thofe  of 
another,  by  means  of  a  canula  or  pipe. 

Tranfp'iration — To  breath  through  ;  per- 
fpiration. 

'l^ranfudation — To  fweat  through,  or  per- 
fpire  through  the  pores. 

T rifmus — The  locked  jaw. 

Tremoi — A  trembling,  without  a  fenfa- 
tiorl  of  cold. 

trocar — The  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed 
'   in  difcharging  the  water  from  the  belly  in 
an  afcites  or  dropfy. 

I'uba — Tubes  or  paflages  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  Euftachian  tube  in  the  ear, 
the  Falopian  tube,  &c. 

Tumor — Is  a  difeafe  in  which  the  parts 

rife 
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rife  above  the  neighbouring  parts,  by  fvvelT- 
ing,  or  an  undue  increafe  of  its  bulk,  con- 
taining matter.  Tumors  have  different 
names,  according  to  their  fituation,  figure, 
contents,  &c.  Thus,  when  pus  or  matter 
is  the  contents  of  a  tumor,  it  is  called  an 
abfcefs  ;  if  an  abfcefs  is  formed  in  the  lungs, 
it  is  called  vomica ;  when  matter  is  con- 
tained in  a  bag,  it  is  then  called  an  encyfted 
tumor. 

Tunica — A  fkin,  a  coat,  or  a  membrane, 
which  covers  any  part. 

T ubercks — Are  little  hard  tumors  which 
grow  upon  the  furface  of  any  part  of  the 
body,  or  in  the  internal  parts,  as  the  lungs. 

Turpentines — The  produce  of  the  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  pine  trees,  of  which  there 
are  different  kinds,  as  the  Chio,  Venice,  and 
Stralburg. 

Tujfis 
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T ujfis — Cough,  which  is  a  violent  expul- 
fion  of  air  from  the  lungs  by  means  of  a 
convulfive  force  in  them,  accompanied  with 
a  violent  expiration. 

Tympany — A  fpecies  of  the  dropfy. 
Typhus — A  fever  of  the  nervous  kind. 


U. 
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U/cer — Is  a  folution  of  continuity  m  a 
foft  part,  made  by  erofion  of  the  flefliy  fub- 
ftance.  Wounds  degenexate  into  ulcers  in  bad 
babits  from  a  fault  in  the  humours  ;  hence 
there  is  a  farther  lofs  of  fubftance.  A  lofs 
of  fubftance  in  the  bones  from  erofion  is 
called  a  caries,  and,  when  an  abfcefs  is  open- 
ed for  the  difcharge  of  its  contents,  it  gets 
the  name  of  ulcer.  Ulcers  receive  different 
names,  from  the  caufes,  figure,  and  the  parts 
they  afFedt. 

TJngucnt — The  name  given  to  ointments. 

Ungues — The  nails  on  the  fingers  and 
toes  in  the  human  body,  and  the  hoofs  and 

claws 
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claws  in  animals.  They  are  continuations 
of  the  epidermis  or  fcarf-fliin.  Their  fub- 
ftance  is  like  that  of  horn.  They  are  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  planes  of  longitudinal  fibres 
ilrongly  compadled  together.  Thefe  ftrata 
end  at  the  extremity  of  each  finger,  claw, 
or  hoof.  They  are  all  nearly  of  an  equal 
thicknefs,  but  of  different  lengths.  The 
principal  ufe  of  the  nails  and  claws  are  to 
ftrengthen  the  fingers  in  the  human  body 
and  the  feet  in  animals,  and  to  catch  their 
prey.  Hoofs  are  the  bale  and  fupport  of 
the  whole  body  in  horfes.  The  term  ungula 
is  applied  to  horny  fubftances. 

Unorgaiuzed — Not  organized  or  not  form- 
ed. 

Urachus — Is  the  paflage  for  the  urine 
from  the  foetus  to  the  allantois. 

Urethra---^\it  paflage  of  the  urine  from 

the 
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the  bladder  till  it  is  conveyed  out  of  the 
body,  in  male  and  female. 

Urhie — That  fluid  which  is  fecreted  from 
the  blood  in  the  kidneys,  conveyed  by  the 
ureters  to  the  bladder,  and  thence  difcharg- 
ed  out  of  the  body. 

Ureters — Tubes  or  canals  v/hich  convey 
the  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder-. 

Ulerus— The  womb  ;  called  alfd  the  ma- 
trix. It  is  fituated  in  the  pelvis,  between 
the  reQ:um  ^nd  bladder. 

Uvea— A  name  given  to  the  pofterior  la- 
mina of  the  iris ;  by  fome  the  choroides  is 
called  the  uvea. 

Uvula— That  flefliy  fubftance  which  co- 
vers the  wind-pipe,  ading  as  a  valve.  By 
means  of  its  different  adions  we  can  breath 
either  through  the  mouth  or  nofe.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  fliape. 
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V. 

r^m//^— Belonging  to  a  cow,  or  taken 
from  a  cow. 

Vagina — The  paflage  from  the  external 
pudenda  to  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Valve — Is  a  membraneous  fubftance  on 
the  infide  of  certain  vefTels,  as  in  the  veins, 
&c.  which  open  to  admit  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  to  pafs,  and  which  fhut  immediately 
to  prevent  their  returning. 

Valvule  conmvenies— -They  are  loofe  cir- 
cular folds  on  the  infide  of  the  inteftines. 
Their  ufe  is  to  mix  the  chyle  with  the  bile 
Vol.  I.  A  a  and 
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and  pancreatic  juice,  and  to  retain  the  chyle 
that  it  may  not  efcape  the  ladeals. 

Valetudinarian ^  or  valetudinary — One  that 
is  weakly ;  infirm. 

Vapor — The  fine  parts  of  warm  fluids 
that  fly  olF  in  a  fteam  or  thin  fmoke  in  an 
aeriform  ftate. 

Variola,  "y^no/ifj— Infedious  matter,  as 
the  fmallpox  in  the  human  fubjed,  or  the 
variolus  matter  from  farcy  ulcers  in  horfes. 

Varix  or  varices — A  preternatural  and  ir- 
regular dilatation  of  parts  of  the  veins. 

Vafcular — Full  of  veflels  ;  confifting  of 
veffels ;  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  vaf- 
cular fyftem. 

Vegetables — Are  thofe  produdions  of  na- 
ture which  have  life  and  growth,  but  no 
"fenfe,  as  herbs,  trees,  &c. 
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f'eterlnanan — One  who  profefTes  the  art 
of  curing  the  difeafes  of  horfes  and  other 
cattle.  The  term  veterinary  is  ufed  for  the 
fake  of  brevity. 

Vena^  a  vein—TKm  tubes  or  canals  which 
arife  in  the  extremities  of  the  body  and  ter- 
minate in  the  heart.  The  blood  is  diftri- 
buted  all  over  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and 
is  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

Venerium^ — Venom  or  poifon. 

Venter — The  belly  or  abdomen. 

Ventricle — The  ftomach  ;  alfo  the  ventri- 
cles or  cavities  in  the  heart  and  brain. 

Vermes — Worms  which  infeft  the  intef- 
tines  both  of  men  and  animals,  as  the  teres 
or  round-worm,  the  tape-worm,  the  afca- 
rides,  and  bott-worm.  The  latter  is  pecu-- 
liar  to  horfes. 

Verruca — Warts ;  excrefcences  on  the 

furfacc 
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furface  of  the  body.  They  are  either  wet 
or  dry. 

Vertigo — A  glddinefs  in  the  head,  when 
objects  feem  to  the  patient  to  turn  round. 

Vefica  urinaria — The  bladder  which  con- 
tains the  urine. 

VeJicula^fellis-^Th.Q  gall-bladder;  like  wife 
called  follicidus  fclUs.  In  the  human  body, 
it  is  fituated  under  the  great  lobe  of  the  li- 
ver, a  little  towards  the  right  fide,  but 
horfes  and  feveral  other  quadrupeds  have 
ng  gall-bladder. 

Vertebra — The  bones  of  the  neck,  back, 
and  loins. 

VejUel—hxiY  thing  that  contains  fluids  in 
the  body. 

r/7/o//j— "Shaggy  foft  woolly  hair-like  fub- 

ftances. 
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ftances.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  inter- 
nal coats  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines,  &c, 

Vifcera — The  bowels,  or  contents  of  cavi- 
•  ties  within  the  body,  as  the  brain  within 
the  fkull ;  the  heart  and  lungs  in  the  thorax 
or  breaft  ;  the  ftonaach  and  inteftines  in  the 
abdomen  or  belly  j  the  bladder,  and  parts 
of  generation,  in  the  pelvis.  When  any  of 
thefe  are  mentioned  fmgly,  they  are  called 
vifcus, 

V'lfcid — Tenaceous,  glutinous. 

r^/V//)'— Ropinefs,  claminefs,  glutinouf- 
nefs. 

Vis  cofifervatrix — The  preferving  power, 
or  the  exertion  of  the  plaftic  power,  as  far 
as  maintains  organization. 

Vis  genetrix — The  generative  power,  or 
the  generative  exertion  of  the  plaftic  power. 

Vis 
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Vh  medicatrix — The  healing  power,  or 
the  plaftic  powers  employed  in  extinguifli- 
ing  difeafe  and  reftoring  health.  This  is 
often  exprefled  by  the  words  nature,  and 
natural  caufes. 

Vis  vitay  called  alfo  vis  medicatrix  tja- 
iurcs — ^The  ftate  or  condition  of  animal  or- 
ganization, indifpehfibly  requifite  to  the  ca- 
pability of  fundion. 

Vital  heat-^Neccffa.ry  or  elTential  to  life. 

Vitriol — Preparations  made  from  pyrite 
ftolies,  in  which  there  are  copper,  and  from 
which  a  great  variety  of  preparations  are 
made  both  for  medical  and  furgical  ufes. 

Vitreiis — GlafTy  ;  applied  to  the  pellucid 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Viviparous-^hmmdX^  which  bring  forth 
their  young  alive. 

Vo- 
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Volatile — This  term  is  applied  to  fubftan- 
ces  of  fo  light  a  nature,  that  their  particles 
are  perpetually  efcaping  into  an  aeriform 
ftate. 

Vomer^  called  alfo  feptum  naji — The  par- 
tition in  the  nofe. 

Vomica — A  tubercle  or  abfccfs  in  the 
lungs. 

Vulneraries — name  given  to  a  certain 
clafs  of  medicines  of  the  balfamic  kind. 

Vulnus — A  wound,  or  a  recent  bloody 
folution  of  continuity  in  the  flefliy  parts, 
made  by  a  hard  or  a  fharp  inftrument. 
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W. 

Warhle — A  fmall  hard  knot  or  tumor  fitu- 
ated  below  the  fkin  of  horfes. 

Warts~^SeQ  verrucse. 
Water'^SeQ  aqua. 

Wen — A  flefhy  or  callous  cxcrefcence. 

Windgal — Little  foft  fwellings  on  the 
joints  and  legs  of  horfes. 

Withers — The  top  of  a  horfe's  fhoulder, 
immediately  before  the  feat  of  the  faddle. 

Womb—lihaiX.  vifcus  which  contains  the 
foetus. 

Worms — See  vermes. 
Wound^S^t  vulnus. 


Y. 
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Y. 

Taws — A  difeafe  endemical  to  Guinea 
and  the  hot  climates  in  Africa, 

Te/tf  yeajl^  or  barm — The  fcum  that  arifes 
on  fermented  liquors,  as  wort  made  from, 
malt.  Recommended  in  putrid  fevers  by 
the  Reverend  Mr  Cartwright. 

Tellows — In  horfes,  the  jaundice* 


Vol.  I,  B  b 
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2. 

S  I 

•v 

Zedoary — A  fpicy  plant,  the  root  of  which 
is  ufed  in  medicine.  It  comes  from  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

Zigomatlc — The  name  of  a  procefs  of  a 
bone  and  of  a  mufcle,  formnig  an  angle 
like  a  yoke. 

Zingiber,  girtger'—k.  root  of  a  fibrous 
texture.  It  is  warm  and  aromatic,  of  great 
life  in  cold  flatulent  diforders,  and  where 
there  is  a  laxity  or  debility  of  the  inteftines. 
Its  effedls  are  mote  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  pepper  kind. 

Zoology — A  treatife  on  animals. 

Zoo7iomia — A  difcourfe  reafoning  on  the 
principles  of  animal  life. 

Zootomy — The  dilTedion  of  animals. 

TERMS 
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TERMS  IN  FARRIERY—Ow/V/i?^. 

A. 

Amhury^  anbury^  or  angle  berry — Red, 
moift,  flefliy  excrefcences,  of  various  fizes, 
fomething  like  a  potatoe,  tinged  with  the 
appearance  of  blood,  which  grow  on  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body  in  horfes,  either  with 
a  broad  or  narrow  bafe. 

Antlcor — A  deep  feated  fwelling  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  breaft,  extending  upwards  to 
the  throat,  and  threatening  fufFocation, 
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B. 

Balls — Medicines  made  up  in  a  folid 
form  for  horfes,  and  given  in  the  fliape  of 
a  ball. 

Bars — Are  thofe  ridges  on  the  palate  or 
roof  of  a  horfe's  mouth,  extending  acrofs  it, 
betwixt  the  tufks  and  grinders. 


ChargC'-^hn  external  application,  com- 
pofed  of  different  ingredients,  forming  a 
compound  between  an  ointment  and  a  plaf- 
ter,  or  between  a  plafter  and  a  poultice. 
They  are  applied  either  hot  or  cold,  accor- 
ding to  the  intention  of  the  cure. 

Coffin  ^o«^— The  bone  at  the  extremity 
of  each  foot,  inclofed  within  the  hoofs  of 
horfes. 

Coffin 
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Coffin  joint — The  articulation  or  joining 
of  the  paftcrn  bone  with  the  coffin  bone. 

Crib-biter — A  vice  or  bad  habit  in  fomc 
horfes,  who,  catching  hold  of  their  man- 
ger, poft,  or  gate,  with  their  teeth,  fuck  in 
the  air,  and  fwallow  it  in  gulps. 

Cutting  or  interfering — Is  when  one  foot 
ftrikes  the  oppofite  leg  in  moving,  fo  as  to 
fret  off  the  hair  or  cut  the  fkin.  , 

D. 

Drench — Is  the  giving  medicines  to  horfes 
in  a  liquid  form. 

F. 

Falfe  quarter^K  defed  in  the  quarters 
of  the  hoofs  of  horfes. 

Foundring^ln  the  way  it  is  applied  to 
horfes,  is  a  very  dark  and  abftrufe  term, 

being 
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being  ufed  by  French  authors,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Engliih.  The  word  fondre, 
in  French,  fignifies  to  melt  or  liquify  j  hence 
the  ancient  farriers  applied  it  to  that  difeafe 
they  call  molten  greafe ;  likewife  to  a  difor- 
der  in  the  feet  called  founder. 

Frogy  or  frujh—lihax  foft  fpungy  like 
horny  fubftance,  fhaped  like  a  dart,  con- 
neded  with,  the  fole  and  binders  in  the  un- 
der part  of  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  forming 
their  heel. 

G. 

Gourdinefs — A  thicknefs  or  fwelling  in 
the  legs  of  horfes. 

Greafe— h  difeafe  in  the  legs  and  heels  of 
horfes,  attended  with  fwelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts,  followed  by  a  difcharge 
from  the  pores  of  a  clammy,  greafy,  foapy 
like  matter,  of  a  very  foetid  ichorous  qua- 
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H. 

jjaws — A  preternatural  enlargement  of 
the  cartilagenous  fubftance  in  the  inner  can- 
thus  of  the  eye  of  horfes. 

Hide-hound — A  term  in  farriery,  whea 
the  fkin  of  a  horfe  is  hard  and  dry,  and  ad- 
heres too  clofe  to  the  back  and  ribs,  &c. 

Hoof-bound— h  horfe  is  faid  to  be  hoof- 
bound,  when,  from  difeafe  or  bad  manage-r 
ment,  in  keeping  them  too  dry,  or  in  fhoe- 
ing,  the  hoofs  contract  and  grow  lefs  than 
they  originally  were. 

J- 

Jardo7t—ls  a  hard  callous  fubftance  "which 
grows  on  the  outlide  of  a  horfe's  hock, 

K. 

Kibes— Kvc  chinks  or  cracks  on  tfhe  in- 
fide  of  the  hind  pafterns  or  heels  of  1  horfes. 

L. 
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L. 

Lampas  or  lampars — A  fwellmg  of  the 
palate,  which  rifes  above  the  fore-tceth,  moft- 
ly  in  young  horfes,  and  prevents  their  eat- 
ing. 

M. 

Mallenders — Is  a  diforder  in  horfes  on 
the  infide  of  the  fore  leg  at  the  bending  of 
the  knee,  and  is  a  difcharge  of  a  fharp  in- 
digefted  matter,  fimilar  to  that  diforder 
called  the  fallenders  on  the  bending  of  the 
hock  joint. 

Ma7ige—SQe.  fcabies. 

Molten  greafe — A  diforder  in  horfes,  in 
which,  it  is  faid,  the  fat  is  melted,  occafion- 
ing  a  violent  diarrhoea,  attended  with  a  dif- 
charge of  an  oily  fubftance  with  the  dung. 

N. 
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N. 

Near-fide — The  fides  of  a  horfe  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  term  near,  far  or  off-fide. 
The  near-fide  is  the  left  fide,  to  which  we 
always  approach  when  we  go  to  mount  or 
to  handle  a  horfe. 

Nicking — An  operation  performed  on  the 
tails  of  horfes,  which  is,  dividing  the  flex- 
or mufcles  on  the  under  fide  of  the  tail 
crofs-ways,  and  elevating  the  tail  by  means 
of  a  pully  for  fome  tirac  afterwards, 

O. 

Ofslets — Bony  cxcrefcences  which  grow 
on  the  bones  of  the  knee  joint. 

Panicle — A  mufcular  expanfion  peculiar 
to  horfes  and  other  large  quadrupeds,  called 
Vol.  r,  G  c  the  ' 
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the  flefhy  panicle,  fituated  Immediately  un- 
der the  cutis  or  true  fkin, '  particularly  in 
the  ftioulders,  ribs,  and  flanks,  where,  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  animal,  it  draws  the 
Ikin  into  wrinkles,  and,  by  a  quivering 
motion,  (hakes  off  duft  or  flies  that  hangs 
loofe  on  the  hair. 

Pqjiern  of  a  horfe — Is  the  fpace  between 
the  fetlock  and  the  coronet,  confifting  of 
two  bones,  called  the  great  and  little  paf- 
terns. 

Poll-evil — In  horfes,  is  a  deep  feated  tu- 
mor on  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  poll,  juft 
behind  the  ears,  which  foon  becomes  an 
abfcefs. 

Furftvenefs — In  horfes,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  afl:hmatic. 
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^iittor^K  tumor  on  the  coronet  of  a 
horfe's  foot,  which  foon  terminates  in  a 
fiftulous  ulcer. 


R. 

Rats-tails — Is  a  dry  warty  excrefcence 
on  the  legs  of  horfes,  refemblin'g  the  tail  of 
a  rat,  in  a  perpendicular  diredion  above  the 
fetlock  joint.  ■        .  / 

Retraits — A  term  fcr  the  prick  of  a  nail 
in  (hoeing  horfes. 

Ridge/,  ridgUngy  or  riggling — A  horfe 
that  has  been  but  half-cut  or  half-caftrated. 

Rowels — A  term  in  farriery  for  an  iffue 
or  artificial  vent  in  horfes. 
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S. 

Sand-crack — A  term  for  a  fmall  cleft  or 
crack  in  the  hoofs  of  horfes. 

Siaversy  or  Jlaggers—K  general  name, 
very  improperly  applied  by  farriers  to  all 
difeafes  in  horfes  when  they  reel,  dagger, 
or  appear  giddy,  on  being  moved,  and 
which  they  have  divided  into  three  fpecies, 
viz.  the  ftaggers,  as  above ;  the  mad  ftag- 
gers,  which  properly  is  frenzy  or  deliri- 
um ;  the  fleepy  ftaggers,  which  is  a  le- 
thargy, 

V. 

Vives'^^tQ  Strangles. 
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W. 

Wolves  teeth — A  horfe  is  faid  to  have 
wolves  teeth  when  the  teeth  grow  outwards 
or  inwards,  fo  as  to  lacerate  and  wound  the 
cheeks,  gums,  or  tongue,  on  eating,  or  when 
the  upper  teeth  overpafs  the  under,  fo  as  to 
prevent  his  chewing  his  food. 


VETERINJRT 
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VETERINARY  PHTSIOLOGY 

PATHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Chap.  I. 

TN  the  foregoing  definitions  we  have  ex- 
plained  what  is  meant  by  Phyfiology, 
viz.  That  branch  of  medical  fcience  which 
teaches  us  the  knowledge  of  the  animal 
oeconomy  in  general ;  the  ufes  of  the  diffe- 
rent 
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i'ent  organs  of  the  body  ;  how  far  they  are 
fubfervient  to  one  another,  and  how  far  each 
contributes  to  perfed:  Ufe  and  health,  by  at 
fteady  performance  of  their  feveral  fundions, 
and  a  regular  co-operation  with  thofe  various 
organs  which  conftitute  the  animal  body  : 

'  for,  till  fuch  time  as  this  branch  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  is  in  fome  degree  underftood. 
We  cannot  comprehend  that  other  branch 
which  immediately  follows  it,  viz.  Patho- 
logy, which  is  that  part  of  medicine  which 
explains  the  nature  of  difeafes,  their  caufes 
and  fymptoms ;  for,  in  order  to  underftand 
a  difeafe,  we  lliould  confider  the  morbific 

•  caufes,  parts  affeded,  fymptoms,  crifis,  diag- 
nofis,  and  prognofis.  Phyfiologifts  have 
adopted  diflerent  modes  or  methods  in,  be- 
ginning to  explain  the  animal  oeconomy  : 
Some  begin  by  defcribing  the  external  te- 
guments ;  others  with  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  ;  others  again  begin  by  defcribing  the 

minute 
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minute  conftituent  parts  of  the  body: — We 
lhall  adopt  this  latter  method,  as  it  may  be 
attended  with  more  benefit  to  thofe  who  ^ 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
a  regular  courfe  of  anatomy  :  Obferving  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  human,  and  every 
other  animal  body,  may  be  compared  to  a 
circle  ;  the  adlions  or  functions  of  its  diffe- 
rent parts  beingjthroughout  the  whole  body, 
in  a  ftate  of  mutual  dependency  upon  each 
other  ;  infomuch  that,  at  whatfoever  part 
we  begin  to  explain  its  operations,  we  are 
obliged  to  affume,  or  take  for  granted  as 
known,  the  adtion  of  fome  other  organ, 
which  influences  that  we  firft  treat  of.  Thus, 
if  We  begin  with  defcribing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  as  the  heart  is  a  mufcle,  we 
mud  fuppofe  mufcolar  motion  in  fome  de- 
gree underftood.    If  mufcular  motion  was 
to  be  firft  explained  and  accounted  for,  as 
that  cannot  be  produced  without  fome  ope- 
ration 
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ration  of  the  nerves  and  arterial  blood,  w6 
fhould  be  under  a  neceffity  of  Tuppofing 
the  influence  of  the  nerves  as  known,  and 
at  leaft  a  part  of  the  circulation.  Again,  if 
we  commence  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  aliments  before  they  are  ingefted  ;  pro- 
fecute  the  fiicceffive  different  changes  they 
undergo,  from  the  mouth,  to  their  being 
mixed  with,  and  converted  into  blood  ;  then 
defcribe  the  circulation,  and  fo  on  ;  in  the 
courfe  of  that  method  mufcular  motion  fre- 
quently occurs,  before  it  can  be  treated  of 
in  its  due  order  ;  many  glands  offer  them- 
felves  before  fecretion  can  be  explained,  &c. 
In  fliort,  whatever  method  is  ufed,  the  like 
inconvenience  occurs.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  intricacy,  and  that  the  beginner  may  be 
as  little  embarraffed  as  poffible,  we  fhall  be- 
gin, as  was  propofed,  by  defcribing  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  ,  of  the  body,  and  gradually 
^OL.  I,  D  4  proceed 
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proceed  to  the  larger  and  more  compound- 
ed. 

Fibre — In  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  de-p 
notes  a  fmall  thread  or  filament,  without  a 
cavity,  at  leaft  without  a  vifible  cavity  ; 
whofe  breadth  and  thicknefs  bears  a  very 
fmall  proportion  to  its  length.    The  leaft 
fibre  of  all  is  too  minute  to  be  perceived  by 
our  fenfes,  however  affifted.    Thefe  fibres 
are  no  other  than  bundles  of  many  finaller 
ones  tied  together.    Their  more  permanent 
parts  are  demonftrated  to  be  compofed  of 
earth  whofe  particles  poffefs  connedion  and 
a  power  of  cohefion,  not  from  themfelves, 
or  from  m^ere  contad,  but  from  the  inter- 
mediate glue  or  gluten  placed  betwixt  them. 
It  has  likewife  been  demonftrated,  from  the 
chemical  analyfis  of  animal  fubftances,  that 
this  glue  or  gluten  is  compofed  of  oil  com- 
bined with  water,  by  the  vital  attrition  in 

the 
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tlie  body  of  animals.  Thefe  fibres,  com- 
pofcd,  as  we  have  feen,  of  earthy  particles, 
adhering  longitudinally,  and  conneded  by 
an  intervening  cohefive  glue,  compofe  one 
of  the  leaft  or  moft  fimple  fibres,  fuch  as 
may  be  underftood  rather  from  reafon  than 
from  our  fenfcs,  even  when  affifted  by  the 
moft  accurate  microfcopes,  by  which  the 
fmalleft  fibre,  when  divided  to  ftill  fmaller, 
appear  in  every  refped  fimilar  to  the  larger, 
till  at  lafl:  they  feem  mere  lines. 

The  fibres  which  appear  to  the  unaffifted 
fight  may  be  faid  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  the 
firft  is  lineal,  and  have  their  length  confi- 
derably  large  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  ; 
the  fecond  are  thofe  in  which  their  breadth 
is  greater  than  their  length.  Thefe,  when 
loofely  interwoven  with  each  other,  form 
what  is  called  the  cellular  tunic,  or  cellular 
membrane. 

This 
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This  cellular  fubftance  is  made  up  of  an 
infiniie  number  of  fibres,  forming  little  plates 
or  fcales,  which,  by  their  various  directions, 
form  fmall  cells  or  web-like  fpaces,  and  join 
together  all  the  parts  of  an  animal  body  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  to  fuftain,  but  to 
allow  them  a  free  motion  at  the  fame  time. 
But  in  this  web-iike  fubftance  there  is  the 
greateft  diverfity  relatively  to  the  proportion 
betwixt  the  folid  parts  and  open  Cells,  as 
well  as  the  breadth  and  flrength  of  the  little 
plates,  and  the  nature  of  the  liquor  they 
contain,  which  is  fometimes  more  v^ratery 
and  fometimes  more  oily  j  and  likewife  to 
the  mixture  of  fibres  or  folid  parts  in  one 
place  more  than  others.    But  of  this  im- 
portant membrane  in  the  animal  oeconomy 
we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fay  more  hereafter. 

Membrafies — Out  of  the  above  net-like  cel- 
lular fubftance,  compa£ted  by  the  little  plates 
concreted  and  prefled  together,  arife  broad 

and 
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and  fiat  plates,  lamina,  or  fkins,  in  vari- 
ous'parts  of  the  body  ;  which,  being  gene- 
rally difpofed  in  a  feailineal  diredion,  form 
xvhat  are  called  membranes,  whofe  thicknefs 
bears  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  their  breadth 
and  length.  Mod,  if  not  all.the  membranes 
we  fee  in  the  animal  body,  are  compofed- 
of,  and  refolvable  into  thinner  ones. 

Vefels — Menibranes  being  convoluted  in- 
to cones  and  cylinders,  pervaded  by  a  flux 
of  fome  juices  or  liquors  through  their  cavi- 
ties, put  on  the  name  of  veflels,  which,  in 
a  general  fenfc,  fignifies  whatever  has  a  ca- 
vity to  contain  and  hold  any  thing,  is  here 
commonly  reftrided  to  fignify  the  animal 
tubes  or  canals  through  which  fluids  or  juices 
move.  The  ieaft  imaginable  vefTel  is  made 
of  the  leaft  membrane,  rolled  up  in  the  form 
of  an  hollow  cylinder,  or  part  of  a  cone. 
The  larger  vclTels,  as  their  coats  or  walls 

mufl: 
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niuft  be  thicker,  are  compofed  of  thicker 
membranes,  upon  which  fmaller  veiTels  run. 

^rtery-^ls  the  name  of  that  kind  of  vef- 
fcl,  which,  arifing  originally  from  the  heaft, 
contains  a  fluid,  whofe  motion  is  directed 
from  the  heart  towards  the  extremities  and 
furface  of  the  body.  The  larger,  and  eafily 
vifible  arteries,  contain  red  blood  ;  are  of  a 
conical  figure,  flowly  tapering  from  the 
heart  towards  the  furface  and  extremities  of 
the  body.  In  living  animals  they  beat,  or 
have  what  is  called  a  pulfe,  anfwering  to 
the  motion  of  the  heart.  Their  coats  or 
■walls  look  whitifh,  and  are  pretty  thick  and 
ftrong. 

ycinr — On  the  other  hand,  contain  a  fluid, 
whofe  motion  is  from  the  extremities  or 
furface  of  the  body  towards  the  heart.  Their 
csoats  are  thinner  and  more  tranfparent  than 

I  thofe 
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tliofe  of  the  arteries,  and  therefore  they  ap- 
pear of  a  bluifli  livid  colour,  the  blood 
Ihining  through  them.  In  many  places  they 
have  valves  within  them,  which  open  to- 
wards the  heart,  and  fliut  the  contrary  way. 

Gland — Denotes  in  general  an  organical 
texture,  of  a  circumfcribed  figure,  framed 
fo  as  to  feparate  from  the  blood  a  liquid 
different  from  and  unlike  the  blood.  Of 
thefe  there  are  various  kinds,  fome  more 
fimpie,  others  more  complex  or  compound- 
ed, as  fhall  be  fliewn  in  the  fequel. 

A  duEl^  or  excretory  dudi — Is  a  canal  con- 
taining a  fluid  different  from  red  blood  ; 
and  is  almoft  always  the  outlet  of  a  gland 
or  glands,  or  fome  glandular  contrivance. 

Nerve — Is  the  appellation  of  thefe  foft 
white  cords,  which  proceed  either  from  the 

brain 
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brain  and  its  appendages,  within  the  cra- 
nium or  fkull,  or  from  the  fpinal  marrow, 
and  are  the  immediate  inftruments  of  fenfa- 
tion,  and  indifpenfably  requifite  towards 
producing  mufcular  motion.  They  are  with- 
out any  cavity  difcernible  even  by  the  fmeft 
microfcope, 

Mufch — Is  the  name  of  the  immediate 
organical  inftrument  of  motion  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
They  may  be  faid  to  be  organical,  becaufe 
mere  elafticity  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  fome 
motions,  as  in  exfpiration,  and  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  arteries.  The  general  charadte- 
riftic  of  a  mufcle  is,  to  confift  of  flefhy 
fibres,  which,  when  a(Sting,  contrad:  th'em- 
felves,  and  become  (horter.  This  contrac- 
tion, according  to  the  different  circumflan- 
ces  of  the  mufqle,  and  the  parts  to  which  it 
is  faflened,  produces  different  effedts  and 

different 
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different  motions.  Thus,  if  one  end  of  a 
mufcle  is  tied  to  a  fixed  part,  and  the  other 
to  a  moveable  one,  when  it  ads,  its  fibres 
contrading,  will  pull  the  moveable  part  to- 
wards that  which  is  fixed.  If  both  the  parts, 
to  which  the  extremities  of  a  mufcle  is  at- 
tached,be  moveable,  by  its  adion  they  will  be 
both  drawn  towards  each  other,  If  the  mufcle 
be  hollow,  and  contain  a  fluid,  when  it  con- 
trads,  it  will  prefs  upon  and  endeavour  to 
expel  its  contents,  Such  a  mufcle  is  the 
heart,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  the  flomach 
and  urinary  bladder.  If  the  fibres  of  a 
mufcle  return  upon  themfelves  in  the  form 
of  a  ring,  when  they  contrad,  they  will  di- 
minifh  the  area  within  that  gircumferepce. 
Such  raufcles  are  employed  to  fhut  cavities, 
and  are  called  fphinders,  as  in  the  anus. 

A  tendon — la  a  continuation  of  mufcular 
flcfliy  fibres,  it  being  divifible  into  as  man^y 
Vol.  I,  E  e  fibres, 
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fibres,  or  rather  bundles  of  fibres,  as  the 
mufcle  itfelf  is,  to  which  the  tendon  be- 
longs; but  the  tendinous  fibres  are  more 
compared  and  fmaller,  drier  and  harder, 
than  the  flefhy  fibres.  They  are  not  capa- 
ble of  contradion,  but  ferve  like  ropes  to 
pull  when  the  flefliy  fibres  aft,  for  the  com- 
modioufnefs  and  firmnefs  of  infertion,  and 
for  the  direction  of  motion. 

Ligaments — Are  white,  tough,  flexible 
bodies,  thicker  and  firmer  than  membranes, 
and  not  fo  hard  or  folid  as  cartilages  with- 
out cavity,  difficultly  flretched,  and  with 
little  elafticity.  They  ferve  to  conned:  parts 
together,  and  to  keep  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  fixed  in  a  proper  fituation,  as 
appears  remarkably  in  the  articulations  or 
joints.  'They  are  made  up  of  fibrous  layers 
or  ftrata  ;  the  largeft  and  ftrongei  of  which 
run  lengthwife. 

Cartilages 
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Gartildges  ox  griftles — Are  folid,  fmooth, 
\vhite,  elaftic  fubftances,  between  the  hard- 
hefs  of  a  bone  and  that  of  a  ligament,  co*. 
vered  with  a  membrane  called  perichon" 
drium^  foraething  fimilar  to  the  periofteum. 
of  the  bones.  They  ferve  to  make  the  bones^ 
whofe  extremities  they  cover,  move  freely 
in  articulations.  They  limit  the  growth  of 
bones  as  to  their  length,  by  hindering  the 
bony  fibres  from  fprouting  out,  and,  there- 
fore, when  the  cartilages  in  an  articulatioa 
are  eroded,  an  anchylofis  or  immobility  of 
the  joint  is  formed,  by  the  elongation  and 
coalition  of  the  fibres  of  the  bones  that  are 
articulated  together.  Sometimes  they  ferve 
as  ligaments  to  join  bones  together ;  and( 
fometimes  they  do  the  office  of  bones  to 
greater  advantage  than  thele  would  do  ;  as 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  in  the  human  body, 
which,  by  their  elafticity,  chiefly  contribute 

towards 
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towards  expiration  ;  the  cartilages  that  make 
out  the  brims  of  cavities,  &g. 

Bones— -hxt  the  hardeft  and  mofl;  folid 
parts  of  the  body,  ferving  to  fupport  the 
fofter  and  lefs  firm  ones  in  all  their  motions 
and  prcflures.  They  are  covered  with  a 
membrane  called  pertoftetm^  which  is  ex- 
quifitely  fenfible,  being  plentifully  fupplied 
with  nerves  and  blood-veffels.  The  out- 
fides  of  bones  are  commonly  more  compadi 
and  fmooth  than  their  inner  parts,  and  are 
formed  of  plates,  joined  together  by  tranfverfc 
fibres.  Their  infides  are  fpungy  and  cellular, 
in  which  is  contained  marrow  within  mem- 
branous bagsj  filling  up  the  cells.  This  mar- 
row, being  more  or  lefs  diftributcd  all  over  the 
bones,  and  tranfuding  through  their  plates 
and  fibres,  makes  them  tougher  and  lefs  brit- 
tle. The  bones  are  fupplied  both  within 
and  without  with  blood-veffels  and  nerves. 

Gluten' 
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Gluten — This  fubftance,  which  conftitutea 
a  great  part  of  an  animal  body,  and  which 
cannot  be  called  either  fibrous  or  cellular, 
is,  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  a  mere 
glue,  evafated  and  concreted  not  within  the 
fibres,  but  in  the  fpaces  betwixt  them  by 
which  they  are  connedled,  and  which  gives 
them  a  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  conftitutes 
the  more  fimple  parts  of  the  animal  fabric. 
That  the  bones  are  formed  of  this  compact- 
ed gluten  is  fhown  from  difeafes,  in  which 
the  hardeft  bones,  by  a  liquifaCtion  of  their 
gluten,  return  into  cartilages,  flefli,  or  jelly. 
For,  all  the  parts  of  an  animal  body,  from 
the  fofteil  to  the  hardeft,  feem  to  differ  only 
in  this,  that  the  hardeft  parts  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  earthy  particles,  more  clofely 
compadled,  with  lefs  aqueous  glue  ;  and,  in 
the  fofteft  parts,  there  is  lefs  earth  and  more 
glue. 


Having 
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Having  thus  given  a  fiiort  defcription  of 
•what  are  called  the  folids  in  an  animal  body, 
the  fluids,  with  their  different  fecretions, 
•will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper  place. 
But,  before  we  enter  upon  the  particular 
ailions  or  functions  of  the  living  body-j  it 
will  be  highly  proper  to  take  into  confidera- 
lion  more  at  large>  the  ufe,  ftrudure,  and 
importance  of  the  cellular  membrane  and  its 
fat* 


Chap. 
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Chap.  II. 

Of  the  Cellvlar  Membrane^  or  Tela 
CJELLULOSAy  and  Adipose  Membrane, 

THIS  cellular  fabric  is  firft  met  with  on 
difledting  bodies,  immediately  under 
the  ikin,  and  forms  the  connedlion  betwixt 
it  and  the  external  mufcles.  In  flaying  ani- 
mals, it  requires  to  be  cut  by  the  knife,  or 
forcibly  tore,  where  the  connection  is  more 
loofe,  which  is  well  known  to  butchers  and 
others  employed  in  that  office.  When  • 
flaughtered  animals  are  properly  blooded, 
previous  to  the  taking  off  the  fkin,  it  ap- 
pears of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  of  a  woolly- 
like  fubflance  *,  refembling  the  pile  on  vel- 
vet, 

*  ^tfr)-— Might  not  thefe  woolly  like  fibres  which  form 
the  connefling  medium  between  the  Ikin  and  the  body  be 

confidcred 
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vet,  adhering  moft  intimately  to  the  fkin  in 
every  point  all  over  the  body,  even  to  the 
very  extremities. 

This  viniverfal  membranous  fubftance  is 
not  only  continued  without  interruption  all 
over  the  under  furface  of  the  body,  but  it 
infinuates  itfelf  into  every  recefs.  Even  the 
membranous  bags  which  contain  the  mar- 
row, within  the  cavities  of  the  bones,  are 
compofed  of  it;  and  that  by  far  the  greateft 
part  of  what  are  called  the  folids  in  the 
body,  are  made  up  of,  if  not  entirely  framed 
out  of  it  originally,  as  will  appear  more 
fully  hereafter. 

The  great  importance  of  this  cellular  fub- 
ftance in  the  animal  fabric  will  appear  from 
its  utility  in  the  animal  oeconomy  in  ge- 
neral, as  from  it  alone  proceeds  the  firm- 

nefs 


confidered  as  hollow  tubes  which  conftitute  the  cuticular 
^ores,  the  mouths  of  the  exhalent  veflels,  febaceous  dudts  ? 
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nefs  and  ftability  of  all  the  arteries,  nerves, 
and  mufcular  fibres  of  the  body,  and,  con- 
fequently,  of  all  the  flefhy  parts,  and  vifcera 
formed  from  it.  Even  the  figures  of  the 
parts,  their  proper  length,  curvatures,  cavi- 
ties, and  motions,  depend  entirely  on-this 
cellular  texture,  which,  in  fome  places,  is  of 
a  lax,  in  others,  of  a  harder  fabric.  Of  this 
fubftance,  together  with  the  veffcls,  nerves, 
mufcular,  and  tendinous  fibres,  all  the  vif- 
cera, mufcles,  and  glands,  with  their  liga- 
ments and  capfules,  are  compofed.  Its  va- 
rious length,  tenfion,  quantity,  and  propor- 
tion, occafions  the  difference  in  the  glands 
and  vifcera. 

This  cellular  fubftance  is  made  up  of  fibres 
and  plates,  which  are  faid  to  be  neither  hol- 
low nor  vafcular,  but  folid,  although  it  is 
painted  by  an  acceffion  of  velTels,  which  are 
only  adventitious,  but  no  part  of  its  true 
Vol.  I.  F  f  ftruaure. 
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ftrudure.  The  differences  obferved  in  its 
fabric  are,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the  body  it 
is  open  and  loofc,  formed  of  long  and  dif- 
tant  plates.  In  others,  it  is  thin  and  corn- 
pad,  being  made  up  of  fhort  concreted 
fibres  ;  where  it  is  extended  over  the  larger 
veffels,  and  forms  what  are  called  capfule, 
vagina,  or  coats,  it  is  compofed  of  longer 
fibres,  as  in  the  different  vifcera,  particu- 
larly the  liver  and  lungs,  &c. 

The  cellular  texture  is  more  lax,  and 
formed  of  plates  rather  than  fibres,  where 
it  divides  the  mufcles  and  their  fibres,  even 
to  the  moft  minute  fibre  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  It  furrounds  and  fuftains  the 
moft  minute  veffels  in  their  free  motions, 
and,  as  we  have  feen,  enters  into  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  bones.  It  is  very  lax  under  the 
furface  of  the  body,  being  everywhere  in- 
tcrpofed  betwixt  the  mufcles  and  the  Ikin. 

The 
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The  i])aces  or  intervals  betwixt  the  plates 
of  the  cellular  membrane  are  everywhere 
open,  and  forms  one  continuous  cavitv 
throughout  the  whole  body.  This  appears 
from  a  great  variety  of  circum (lances,  as 
the  blowing  air  into  it  with  a  pipe,  a  prac- 
tice farriers  have  when  they  put  rowels  or 
iffues  in  horfes,  and,  by  prelTure  of  the  hand 
on  the  fkin,  condud  the  confined  air  through 
the  cellular  fubftance  to  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance  from  where  it  was  introduced ;  like- 
wife  from  air  introduced  by  a  wound  in  the 
lungs,  which  caufes  a  fwelling  throughout  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body,  and  which  is  call- 
ed emphyfema  ;  from  the  paflage  of  bodies 
put  under  the  fkin,  to  remote  parts  from  that 
at  which  they  entered ;  the  tranflation  of 
pus  or  matter  from  where  it  originated  to 
different  parts  of  the  body;  from  difeafes, 
particularly  in  thofe  where  a  watery  or  fe- 
rous  humour  is  depofited  into  all  the  cells 

of 
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of  this  net-like  fubftance  throughout  the 
body,  and  is  emptied  from  them  by  one 
fingle  incifion  made  through  the  Ikin.  We 
know  like-wife,  that  water  colleded  in  the 
cellular  fubftance  is  frequently  abforbed  by 
the  veins  and  thrown  out  by  the  inteftinal 
tube,  occafioning  a  diarrhoea* 

This  cellular  fabric  appears  to  pofTefs  a 
contractile  power,  which  difpofes  its  fibres 
to  fliorten  or  contract  themfelves  gradually 
after  they  have  been  diftended  or  lengthen- 
ed. This  power^  when  excited  by  cold, 
renders  the  Ikin  rigid,  raifes  the  hairs,  draws 
up  the  fcrotum,  and,  after  geftation,  reftorea 
the  fkin  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  uterus 
to  their  former  fize. 

This  cellular  fubftance  is  moiftened  by  a 
watery  vapour,  fomewhat  gelatinous  and 
oily,  exhaled  out  of  the  arteries^  and  again 
taken  up  by  the  veins.    When  this  vapour 

is 
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is  deficient,  the  fmall  fibres  grow  together, 
the  contiguous  membranes  or  plates  are  ce- 
mented into  one  fiibftance,  with  the  lofs  of 
their  motion. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  cellukr 
membrane  in  its  reticular  or  web-like  fabric, 
%vhere  its  cells  communicate  with  each  other 
all  over  the  body.  "We  are  now  to  confi- 
der  it  as  forming  what  is  called  the  adipofc 
membrane,  which  contains  fat  or  animal  oil, 
(befides  the  watery  vapour  and  gelatinous 
fluid  formerly  mentioned).  Some  anato- 
mifts  confider  this  membrane  diftinifl  from 
the  cellular,  as  it  does  not  form  a  complete 
covering,  but  is  in  many  parts  wanting, 
and  its  cells  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  cxten- 
five  over  the  body,  being  limited  to  certain 
parts,  and  the  fat  in  the  cells  of  the  adipofe 
membrane  varying  in  degree  of  firranefs  ia 
different  parts  of  different  animals,  efpecially 
in  the  abdomen.  In  the  ox  andfheep  it  is  fuet 

or 
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or  tallow  ;  In  the  hog  it  is  lard  ;  and  in  the 
horfe,  bear,  dog,  and  fome  other  animals, 
it  is  greafe.  This  adeps  or  fat,  in  live  ani- 
mals, is  nearly  in  a  fluid  ftate  ;  in  thofe 
that  are  flaughtered  and  expofed  to  a  cold 
air,  it  concretes  into  a  folid  l*ubflance,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  kidneys.  Towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  and  in  the  bones,  it  par- 
takes more  of  the  oily  quality. 

Whether  the  cellular  membrane  and  the 
adipofe  are  really  diftin£l  and  feparate  mem- 
branes will  not,  we  apprehend,  affedi  the 
general  pradice  in  curing  the  difeafes  of 
animals ;  the  only  difference  feems  to  be, 
that  the  cells  in  the  former  communicate  all 
over  the  body  ;  in  the  latter  they  do  not. 

Dr  Hunter  is  of  opinion  that  the  cel- 
lular membrane  is  compofed  of  two  kinds 
of  cells,  viz,  the  reticular,  which  commu- 
nicate 
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nTcate  with  each  other,  and  the  adipofe, 
which  are  diftindt  from  one  another,  and  do 
not  communicate,  but  arc  refervoirs  of  the 
animal  oil  or.  fat.  We  fhall  reft  upon  his 
authority,  and  proceed  to  defcribe  its  for-^ 
mation  and  ufe. 

Through  the  cellular  fubftance  the  blood- 
vefiels  run' in  every  diredion.  From  the 
fmaller  arterial  extremities  the  fat  is  depofit- 
ed  not  by  any  duds  or  glands,  but  it  tran- 
fudes  on  all  fides  through  the  arteries,  and  is 
depofited  under  the  fkin  and  in  its  hollows. 
That  this  liquid  fat  or  oil  is  abforbed  by  the 
veins,  we  know  from  the  fudden  tffeds 
which  long  continued  exercife  of  the  snuf- 
cles  has  in  wafting  or  confuming-  the  oil  of 
very  fat  animals,  alio  from  the  confumption 
of  the  fat  in  difeafes. 

The 
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The  ufes  of  the  fat  are  various.  It  faci- 
litates the  motions  of  the  raufcles  in  all 
parts  by  leffening  their  attrition  againft  each 
other,  and  to  prevent  ftiffnefs  or  rigidity. 
It  fills  up  the  intermediate  fpaces  betwixt 
the  mufcles  with  the  cavities  about  many  of 
the  vifcera,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  rea- 
dily yields  to  their  motions,  and  yet  fup- 
ports  them  when  at  reft.  It  principally  con- 
ftitutes  the  weight  of  the  body.  It  condudls 
and  defends  the  veflels,  and  gives  an  uni- 
form extenfion  to  the  fkin,  and  ferves  as  a 
cufliion  to  eafe  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
renders  the  whole  of  a  comely  agreeable 
fliape.  It  has  a  principal  (hare  in  forming 
the  bile  J  and,  by  miscing  with  many  of  the 
humours,  it  abates  their  acrimony  ;  and,  by 
tranfuding  through  the  cartilaginous  ends  of 
the  bones,  it  mixes  with  the  liquids  in  the 
joints,  and,  by  reabfGrption,it  lubricates  their 
fibres  J  by  exhaling  through  the  pores  of 

ths 
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The  fkin,  it  refifts  the  inclement  or  drying 
quality  of  the  air ;  and,  by  exhaling  from 
the  internal  vifcera,  it  lubricates  their  fur- 
faces  with  an  oily  emollient  vapour,  as  we 
iind  on  opening  bodies  while  they  are  warm ; 
and,  by  interpofmg  itfelf  between,  their  in- 
teguments, it  prevents  their  concretion. 

The  fat  is  depofited  into  the  cellular  cells 
by  fleep,  reft  of  body,  and  a  diminifhed 
force  of  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but,  .on 
being  collected  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it 
proves  injurious,  by  comprefling  the  veins 
and  retarding  the  circulation,  by  caufing  too 
great  a  refiftance  to  the  heart.  Hence  it 
Gccafions  fhortnefs  of  breath,  and  renders 
the  body  liable  to  apoplexy  or  dropfy. 

The  fat  being  in  a  liquid  ftate,  fomething 
like  oil,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  veins,  and,  be- 
ing rapidly,  moved  along  the  arteries,  is  con- 
VoL.  T.  G  g  fumed 
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fumed  by  violent  exercife,  by  fever,  fafting, 
preternatural  difcharges  from  the  body,  as 
diarrhoea,  diabetes,  or  by  fuppuration  of 
matter.  When  too  much  of  it  is  retained 
in  the  blood,  it  increafes  acute  difeafes, 
tinges  the  urine,  and  forms  a  part  of  its  fe- 
diment.  After  a  fudden  confumption  of  it, 
where  the  juices  are  good  and  the  humours 
healthy,  it  is  very  foon  renewed  ;  but  in  a 
languid  habit,  inftead  of  fat,  a  jelly  or  gela- 
tinous fluid  is  dep.ofited  in  the  cells.  Hence 
arifes  that  fpecies  of  dropfy  called  anafarca, 
and  orher  dropfical  Iwellings  in  diiferenc 
parts  of  the  body. 

Recapitulation.-^\i  we  conceive  a  ho- 
ney-comb, in  which  every  cell  opens  in- 
to all  thofe  that  are  contiguous  to  it,  we 
fliall  form  fome  idea  of  the  cellular  fub- 

ftance.    Its  cells  are  in  fome  places  fmal- 
ler,  in  others  larg^er  ;  it  is  dilatable  by  a 
very  fmall  force,  where  it  is  not  confin- 
ed 
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ed  by  refinance   in   its  neighbourhood. 
Where  its  cells  £ire  largeft,  and  its  texture 
loofell:,  it  contains  fat,  as  immediately  under 
the  fkin,  almoft  over  all  the  furface  of  the 
body,   between  it  and  the  mofl:  external 
mufcles ;  in  the  intervals  or  interftices  be- 
tween one  mufcle  and  another ;  in  the  o^- 
mentum,  mefentery,  around  the  kidneys, 
&c.    Where  the  cells  are  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
receive  mere  oil  or  fat,  as  in  very  young 
animals,  and  in  many  places  of  the  adult 
body,  they  contain  a  gelatinous  fluid  j  or, 
if  ftill  fmaller,  a  vapour  of  the  like  nature  ; 
and,  if  all  thefe  are  wanting,  they  grow  to- 
gether. 

That  thefe  cells  communicate  together  all 
over  the  body  appears,  as  already  obferved, 
from  the  effeds  of  blowing  into  it.  Butchers, 
by  blowing  into  a  fmall  wound,  penetrating 
quite  through  the  fkin,  not  only  raife  the 

ikin, 
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fkin,  but  fill  the  interftices  between  theflefh 
and  mufcles,  to  make  their  meat  look  full 
and  plump.  In  the  living  body,  by  a  wound, 
air  oft  gets  into  the  cellular  texture,  and 
produces  what  is  called  in  fur^ery  an  em- 
fhyfema^  or  a  windy  tumor,  which  is  fome- 
times  propagated  fo  widely  as  to  cover  al- 
moft  the  whole  furface  of  the  body ;  and 
has  been  found  to  have  penetrated  even  in- 
to the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye.    In  an 
anafarca,  which  is  that  Ipecies  of  dropfy  in. 
which  water  is  contained  in  the  cells  of  this 
web,  inftead  of  hx.  or  gelatinous  fubftance, 
&c.  there  hath  been  water  found  got  into 
the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis,  dempn- 
ftrating  the  extenfive  communication  of  the 
tela  cellulofa. 

This  membranous  web  or  texture,  by  la- 
borious diffedion,  by  blowing  air  into  it, 
by :  injedions,  by  maceration,  hath  been 

found 
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found  to  follow  every  vifible  bundle  of  mufr* 
cular  and  tendinous  fibres,  every  veffel, 
every  nerve,  every  coat  or  membrane  of 
the  vifcera,  the  brain  not  excepted.  We 
find  it  conftituting  a  great  part  of  the  folid 
fubftance  of  the  moft  important  parts,  as 
the  oefophagus,  ftomach,  inteftines,  urinary- 
bladder,  &c.  It  even  follows  the  periof- 
teum  of  the  bones,  and  with  it  penetrates 
into  the  medullary  cavities.  So  that  there  is 
no  phyfical  point  in  the  whole  animal  ftruc- 
ture  in  which  there  is  not  a  portion  of  the 
tela  cellulofa  cohering  and  communicating 
with,  its  main  body. 

It  ferves  as  a  bond  of  union,  by  tying 
and  faftening  all  the  parts  together,  yet  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  prevent  or  ob- 
ftrudt  theii:  neceflary  motions  ;  to  contain 
fat  where  fat  is  required,  or  marrow,  or  a 
thin  gelly  or  gelatinous  vapour ;  to  render 

the 
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the  parts  fmooth,  raoift,  and  flexible,  and 
to  hinder  them  from  growing  together.  It 
yields  a  commodious  paffage  for  veflels  and 
nerves  to  glide  along.    It  furnifhes  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  membranes,  that  either 
line  the  great  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum,  or  irnmediatelycover 
and  envelope  the  particular  vifccra ;  of  the 
membranes,  of  the  mufcles  and  tendons, 
veins  and  arteries,  nerves,  glands,  and  their 
excretory  dudls  ;  infomuch  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  the  far  greateft  folid  part  of  the 
body  is  made  up  of  it,  if  it  is  not  all  en- 
tirely framed  out  of  it  originally. 

In  this  cellular  membrane,  or  tela  cellu- 
lofa,  fuppuration  is  formed  ;  finufes  and  fif- 
tulas  run  ;  encyfted  tumors  are  bred  ;  and, 
as  hath  been  before  hinted,  emphyfema  and 
anafarca  are  formed  j  perhaps,  likewife  the 
feat  of  rheumatifm, 

Mal- 
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Malpighius  firft  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  ftrudure  of  the 
tela  cellulofa ;  anatomifts  before  him  having 
either  no  idea  at  all  of  it,  or,  at  beft,  but 
uncertain,  confufed,  and  inadequate  notions. 
In  his  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  fat, 
he  difcovered  that  it  was  not  laid  together 
in  confufed  heaps,  but  contained  in  diftin£fc 
rnembranous  veficles ;  and,  likewife,  that  the 
veficular  texture  was  fpread  over  all  the 
body,  penetrating  even  into  the  bones. 

After  him,  Rhuysch  found  and  de- 
monftrated  a  cellular  texture,  where  there 
was  no  fat,  in  many  places,  and  therefore 
termed  it  cellulofa^  preferably  to  adipofa, 
Lewenhoek's  raicrofcopical  difcoveries  a- 
greed  with  Rhuysch's  preparations. 

BoERHAAVE  United  all  the  difcoveries 
relating  to  this  fubjed  that  had  then  been 

made, 
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made,  and  digefted  them  into  a  comprehen- 
five  elegant  fummary,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Leiden  edition  of  the  Autores  var'ii  de  Morho 
Galileo, 

Since  that  time,  various  anatoniifts  have 
added  ufeful  obfervations  and  improvements. 
But,  of  all  authors,  Profeflbr  Halle r  hath 
moft  fdiftinguifhed  himfelf :  he  hath  repeat- 
ed the  old  experiments,  added  new  ones, 
and  delivered  the  refult  of  the  whole  in  his 
Prima  Linece  Phyfiologia, 


Chap. 
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Chap.  III. 

Of  the  Heart  ^  its  Pericardium^  and  Cir^ 
CULATJON  of  the  Blood, 


WE  have  in  the  fornxer  chapter  fliewn 
that  the  living  body  may  be 
fitly  compared  to  a  circle,  as  all  the  ac- 
tions or  fundlions  of  its  different  parts  are 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mutual  dependence  upon, 
and  connedion  with  one  another,  that,  at 
whatfoever  part  we  begin  to  explain  the 
animal  economy,  we"  are  obliged  to  fuppofe 
Vol,  I,  H  h  o 
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or  affume,  as  already  known,  fomething 
which  hath  not  as  yet  been  touched  upon. 

To  prevent  the  beginner's  being  embar- 
rafled  by  this  intricacy,  we  have  given  (hort 
and  plain  definitions,  likewife  defcriptions 
of  the  different  clafles  or  fpecies  of  the  fun- 
damental conftituent  folid  parts  of  the  body; 
that,  where  their  names  occur,  the  young 
reader  may  have  fome  idea,  not  only  of  the. 
meaning  of  the  terms,  but  likewife  of  the 
general  ufes  of  the  parts  exprelTed  by  them. 

We  judged  ^  alfo  neceflary  to  give  a 
pretty  comprehenfive  account  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  ties  together  all  the  parts, 
at  the  fame  time  preferving  their  fitnefs  for 
motion  ;  and  likewife  contributes  a  large 
fl\are  towards  their  organical  ftrudure  and 
compofition. 


We 
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We  now  begin  to  confider  the  body  as 
alive,  with  its  fluids  and  folids  moving  and 
being  moved,  ading  and  being  aded  upon 
mutually  by  each  other. 

We  fhall  firft  explain  what  life  is,  where- 
in it  precifely  confifts. 
». 

Life  confifts  in  the  adtion  of  the  heart, 
and  the  motion  of  the  blood  influenced  by 
that  adtion. 

Where  the  heart  is  perceived  to  beat, 
there  we  pronounce  life  to  be,  though  no 
other  fundion  be  exercifed  ;  and,  where 
we  are  certain  that  the  heart  is  entirely  at 
reft,  we  cannot  with  reafon  affirm  that  there 
is  life. 

The  adion  then  of  the  heart  propelling 
the  blood  is  corporeal  life  j  and,  where  there 

is 
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is  only  this  adlion,  and  no  other,  there  is 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  life. 

But  this  fmalleft  degree  of  life  would 
quickly  be  at  an  end,  if  there  was<^no 
other  fundion  added  to  it.  The  func- 
tion moft  immediately  conneded  with  it,  ' 
and  moft  neceflary  towards  its  /upport  and 
continuance,  is  refpiration  or  breathing. 
Hence  living  and  breathing  are  joined  to- 
gether, to  fill  up  the  idea  and  exprefs  dura- 
ble life.  If  refpiration  is  ftopped  any  how 
in  a  born  animal,  that  is  furnifhed  with 
lungs,  life  is  quicldy  deftroyed. 

But  farther,  as  the  heart  is  a  mufcular 
organ,  which  by  its  contradion  propels 
the  blood  throughout  the  whole  body; 
and  as  fom'e  influence  or  other  of  nerves 
is  indifpenfably  requifite  to  exercife  muf- 
cular motion,  as  was  obferved  in  the  de- 
finitions ;  and  as  the  nerves  of  the  heart 

'  are 
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ire  propagated  from  the  brain  (by  which  is 
meant  all  that  pulpy  fubftance  within  the 
cranium,  whether  brain,  ftridly  fo  called, 
cerebellum,  or  medullary  fubftance)  there- 
fore, as  the  heart  is  fupplied  with  nerves 
from  the  brain,  fome  adion  or  influence  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  whatever  that  be,  is 
necefTary  to  maintain  the  adion  of  the  heart. 

Hence,  therefore,  the  adion  of  the  heart 
propelling  the  blood  ;  refpiration  or  breath- 
ing ;  and  the  influence  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  tha,t  caufes  and  keeps  up  the  adion 
of  the  heart,  mufl.  concur  to  conftitute  life 
of  any  confiderable  duration,  fuch  as  we 
are  now  confidering. 

Here  we  may  obferve  that,  in  the  living 
.   animal  body,  there  is  a  real  perpetual  motion 
during  its  exiftence  j  the  heart,  the  organs 
of  refpiration,  and  the  brain,  ad  upon  one 

another 
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another  in.  a  circle  with  an  undiminiflied 
force,  while  the  ftrudure  of  the  machine, 
and  the  condition  of  its  fluids,  remain  un- 
impaired. 

As  therefore  life,  properly  and  precifely 
fpeaking,  confifts  in  the  adion  of  the  heart, 
and  the  motion  of  the  blood  thereby  influ- 
enced, we  fhall  firfl:  take  a  general  view  of 
its  fituation,  its  connedlion  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  parts,  its  fabric  or  fl:ru£ture,  fo  far 
as  is  neceflfary  to  comprehend  the  account 
we  are  to  give  of  its  action,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  other  functions  that  are  moft 
clofely  connected  with  it. 

And  here  we  would  obferve,  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  enter  minutely  into  the  ana- 
tomical defcription  of  the  parts  as  we  go 
along,  but  only  fo  far  as  may  be  neceflfary 
to  point  out  the  general  fabric  or  ftrudure, 

the 


tbq  fituation  and  connection  of  the  ^pBXj^ 
4eferibed,  as  defcriptions  of  this  J^p-d  -^^^ 
be  difficult  to  follow  out,  by  which  t^t  WRt 
nedion  between  the  fun(fliQn  <ind  the  ftrucr* 
tyre  might  be  loft. 

Th?  heart  is  fituate.d  in-fhe  left  pa;pt  qf 
the  thorax  or  cheft.  It  i§ -nearly  of  t;h4 
fbapQ  of  half  a  cone,  that  is,  the  fegment  of 
a  cone  cut  through  its  axiSi  f^Qni.  ks  apes 
to  its  bafe,  with  a  blunt  apex  or  point.  It 
therefore  hath  one  fide  pretty  plain  pr  flat, 
and  the  other  rpunci  or  convex.  It.  Uea 
tranfverfely,  and  fomewh^i.t  ,|ibiUq[uely,  with 
its  broad  end  pj  bafis  towards  the  right, 
and  its  apex  or  ppint  towards  the  left  fide  j 
the  apex  being  fomewhat  lower  than  the 
bafis. 

The  heart  is  covered  all  over  with  a  very 
Arqng  and  tough  membranpus,  bag,  called 

pe- 
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pericardium.  This  bag  is  firmly  fattened 
to  the  great  veflels  that  enter  into,  or  iflue 
from  the  heart,  and  to  the  mediaftinum  and 
fternum,  it'  is  not  conneded  with  the  dia- 
phragm, as  in  the  human  fubjed.  The 
pericardium  is  loofe  from  the  body  and  apex 
of  the  heart ;  and,  as  it  is  larger  than  the 
heart  contained  in  it,  it  allows  it  room  and 
liberty  to  be  contraded  and  dilated  freely, 
and  without  confinement. 

The  outer  furface  of  the  pericardium  be- 
ing fpread  over  with  the  cellular  fubftance, . 
gives  it  a  rough  appearance  j  but  internally, 
it  is  very  fmooth  and  highly  poliflied,  and 
contains  a  watery  warm  vapour  called  li- 
quor pericardii. 

This  liquor,  in  our  fubjed,  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  is  but  fmall  in  quantity,  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  fize  of  the  heart,  it  varying  in 

proportion 
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proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  animal.  It  is 
either  limpid  yellovvifh  or  reddiih,  and  fub- 
vifcid  or  gelatinous.  It  is  of  a  lymphatic 
nature,  and  is  found  to  harden  by  heat  into 
a  jelly.  It  is  feparated  without  any  inter- 
mediate glandules,  or  any  vifible  pores,  from, 
the  fmall  exhaling  arteries  of  the  heart, 
auricles,  and  pericardium. 

This  liquor  pericardii ^  by  difeafe,  is  fome- 
times  increafed  to  a  very  confiderable  quan- 
tity :  it  then  conftitutes  a  dropfy  of  the  pe- 
ricardium. On  the  other  hand,  if  its  quan- 
tity is  dried  up,  diminillied,  or  any  how  de- 
ficient, the  pericardium,  in  confequence  of 
inflammation,  adheres  to  fome  part  of  the 
heart,  or  to  its  whole  furface,  by  which  the 
adion  of  the  heart  is  greatly  impeded,  and 
death  is  the  confequence. 

Vol.  I.      .  I  i  The 
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The  pericardium  ferves  to  add  to  tiic 
firmnefs  and  fupport  of  the  heart,  it  being, 
as  we  have  faid,  not  only  faftened  to  the 
great  veffels,  but  to  the  mediaftinum  and 
fternum.  It  likewife  contains  within  it  a 
watery  warm-  vapour,  to  prefer ve  the  fur- 
face  of  the  heart  moid,  fmooth,  and  pliable 
to  its  inceffant  reiterated  ftrong  contradions 
and  dilatations ;  therefore  all  animals  that 
have  two  ventricles  to  their  hearts  are  fur- 
niflied  with  a  pericardium. 

The  heart  itfelf  may  be  divided  into  its 
body,  and  two  appendixes  called  auricles. 
Its  body  comprehends  two  large  cavities 
called  ventricles.  Both  the  auricles  -and 
ventricles  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  right  and  left;  though,  con- 
fidering  the  true  pofition  of  the  heart  in  the 
horfe,  they  might  be  more  properly  termed 
anterior  and  pofterior;  but  we  fhall  retain 
the  ufual  names,  of  right  and  left. . 

The 
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The  Heart — Is  fituated,  as  we  have  fald, 
in  the  left  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  within  its 
fac  or  pericardium,  where  it  is  fiipported 
and  retained  in  its  fituation  by  the  large 
blood-veffels  which  open  into  or  iffiie  from, 
it ;  its  bafe  being  the  moft  elevated  part^ 
facing  the  dorfal  vertebras ;  its  apex  or 
point,  the  loweft,  is  dire(Sled  to  the  left  fide 
of  the  fternum.  Its  fabric  appears  to  be 
compofed  of  mufcular  and  membranous 
fibres,  running  in  various  ^iredtions,  very- 
difficult  to  unravel. 

Auricles — Are  two  mufcular  and  mem- 
branous bags  or  appendages  fituated  on  the 
bafe  or  broad  end  of  th^  heart.  They  are 
divided  by  a  feptum  or  partition,  and  have  no 
communication  with  one  another.  They  are 
likewife  divided  into  the  right  and  left  auri- 
cles, and  each  correfponds  with  its  ventricle 
on  the  fame  fide.  Their  office  is  to  receive 
the  blood  from  their  correfponding  veins, 

and, 
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and,  when  filled,  the  blood,  partly  by  its 
own  gravity,  together  with  the  mufcular 
contraftion  ef  the  auricles,  on  the  opening  , 
of  certain  valves,  falls  down  into  their  re- 
fpedive  ventricles,  where,  from  the  particu- 
lar conftrudion  of  the  parts,  hereafter  to  be 
defcribed,  the  blood  is,  by  the  mufcular 
contradiorl  of  the  heart,  throvv^n  into  the  ar- 
teries which  convey  it  to  its  deftination. 

Ventricles- — Thefe  are  two  large  cavities 
within  the  mufcular  body  of  the  heart,  fitu- 
ated  below  their  refpedlive  auricles,  and  are, 
like  them,  termed  right  and  left,  or,  more 
properly,  anterior  and  pofterior.  Each  of 
thefe  ventricles  have  two  openings,  one 
from  the  auricle  above  them,  the  other  more 
laterly,  which  forms  the  mouth  of  a  large 
artery,  and  which  receives  the  blood.  The 
ventricle,  when  it  contrads,  propels  the 
blood  into  its  correfponding  artery.  The 
right  ventricle  conveys  it  to  the  lungs; 

from 
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from  thence  it  is  returned  by  the  veins  to 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  which  diftri- 
butes  it  throughout  the  whole  body,  the 
lungs  excepted. 

The  right  ventricle  is  the  wider  and  fhort- 
er  of  the  two  ;  the  left  the  narrower  and 
longer,  reaching  farther  towards  the  apex 
of  the  heart  than  the  other.    The  left  is 
likewife  much  flironger,  and  its  walls  thick- 
er.   There  is  a  very  thick  impervious  fep- 
tum  or  partition  betwixt  them,  hindering 
all  communication  between,  or  opening  in- 
to one  another.    The  ventricles  in  an  adult 
human  fubjeiV,  when  diftended,  contain 
each  between  two  and  three  ounces  of  blood, 
Dr  Bracken  alleges  the  ventricles  in  the 
heart  of  a  horfe  throws  out  at  each  contrac- 
tion four  times  as  much  blood  as  that  of  a 
man  ;  but  regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the 
fize  of  the  heart.  .  The  right  is  generally 
reckoned  the  more  capacious  of  the  two  ; 

but, 
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but,  In  the  live  body,  they  mufl:  be  pretty 
nearly  equal,  as  will  appear  from-aa  ac- 
count of  the  adion  of  the  heart."* 

Both  the  body  and  auricles  of  the  heart, 
befides  blood-veflels,  nerves,  membranes, 
and  fat,  confift  of  different  ftrata,  or  layers 
of  mufcular  fibres,  running  in  various  di- 
redions.  Here  it  may  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  fuch  is  their  pofition  and  courfe, 
that  every  part  of  the  cavity,  both  of  auri- 
cles and  ventricles,  by  their  contradlion,  is 
fo  preffed  upon  as  to  be  entirely  evacuated ; 
though  the  thicknefs  is  very  unequal  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Into  each  auricle  large  trunks  of  veins 
open.  Into  the  right,  the  vena  cava  afceur- 
dens  and  decendens ;  or,  as  fome  call  them, 
anterior  and  pofterior,  which,  meeting  at 
that  auricle,  form  a  large  pouch  or  finus, 

called 
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called  firms  venofm  of  an  uneven  furfacej^ 
having  indented  edges  hanging  downwards,., 
fomething  like  the  comb  of  a  cock. 

The  two  or  more  large  trunks  of  the 
veins,  belonging  to,  and  returning  from  the 
lungs,  called  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  like 
manner  form  a  fmus,  opening  into  the  left 
auricle. 

The  right  ventricle  fends  out  of  its  upper 
and  wider  part  a  large  arterial  trunk,  called 
the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  diftributeJ 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  dividing 
into  fmaller  and  fmaller  veflels,  and  branch- 
es as  it  proceeds. 

The  left  ventricle  fends  out  likewife  frora 
Its  upper  and  wider  part  another  large  arte- 
rial trunk,  called  the  aorta^  or  arteria  magna^ 

which 
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which  by  its  ramifications  is  diflributed  all 
over  the  body. 

We  have  then  two  auricle^  and  two  ven- 
tricles J  the  auricles  opening  into  their  ref- 
pedtive  contiguous  ventricles  ;  the  auricles 
receive  each  a  large  venous  pouch  or  finus  ; 
and  the  ventricles  fend  out  each  a  large  ar- 
terial trunk.  Let  us  now  begin  to  confider 
the  a<3:ion  of  the  heart,  and  rudely  fketch 
out  the  courfe  of  the  blood  from  and  back 
again  to  the  heart,  commonly,  and  not  im- 
properly, called  its  circulation  ;  which  fhall 
be  more  accurately  and  minutely  defcribed 
afterwards. 

But  firfl  let  us  remind  the  reader  of  v>^hat 
was  faid  in  the  definitions  concerning  a 
mufcle  ;  viz.  that  it's  elTential  charaderiftic 
is  to  confift  of  flefliy  fibres,  which,  when 
ading,  contrad  themfelves  ;  that  therefore, 

if 
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if  the  mufcle  be  in  the  form  of  an  hollow 

veffel,  fuch  as  the  heart  is,  and  contains  a 
^  liquid,  it  will  by  it's  adion  endeavour  to 

expel  that  liquid.  This,  we  muft  keep  iii 
-ttiind^  and  alTume  as  known,  until  we  come 

to  treat  profefledly  of  mufcular  motion* 

The  bibod  returning  through  the  lefler 
Veins,  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
is  at  laft  gathered  into  the  two  large  venous 
trunks  already  mentioned ;  viz.  the  cava 
afcendeni  and  defcendens,  or  anterior  and 
jpofterior,  ivhich  meet  at  the  right  auricle. 
This  conflux  Or  finus  opens  principally  into 
the  Hght  auricle  ;  Thd  auricle  and  fmus, 
when  filled  to  a  due  degree,  being  irritated, 
by  the  blood  filling  and  diftending  it,  eon- 
tradts  by  its  mufcular  power,  and  prdpels 
its  contents  into  the  right  ventricle,  with 
Which  it  hath  a  patent  communication* 

Vol.  1.  Kk  This 
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This  ventricle,  when  fufficlently  fill- 
ed, partly  by  the  blood  which  filled  the 
aiiricle,  and  partly  from  that  which  comes 
into  it  dire<aiy  from  the  fmus,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  valves,  without  touching  at  the 
auricle  at  all,  (for  as  the  ventricle  is  greatly 
more  capacious  than  the  auricle,  all  the' 
blood  the  latter  could  throw  Into  it  could 
not  fufRciently  diftend  it,  and  furnifh  fuch 
a  quantity  as  it  throws  out  at  every  contrac- 
tion) :  The  right  ventricle,  when  fulEcient- 
ly  filled  and  diftended,  iikewife  being  irri- 
tated, exerts  its  mufcular  power,  and  by  its 
contradtion  forces  the  blood  it  contained  in- 
to the  pulmonary  artery,  that  rifes  out  of 
it,  and  fo  through  the  lungs ;  from  which- 
it  returns  by  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the 
left  auricle,  from  thence  it  is  propelled  into 
the  left  ventricle,  which  fends  it  into  the 
aorta,  and  through  its  fmall  branches  dif^ 
tributes  it  over  all  the  body.     From  the 

fmallef?^ 
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fmalleft  branches  of  the  aorta  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  fmalleft  veins,  which  are  only  the 
minute  arteries  continued,  and  turned  back 
towards  the  heart ;  and  by  them  it  is  again 
returned  to  the  venous  fmus  and  .right  auj- 
licle  ;  and  this  circulation  is  ihceffantly  rei- 
,:terated= 

To  reprefent  it  ftiU  more  compendioufly, 
rthe  blood  from  the  conflux  of  the  cava 
:afcendens  and  defcendens^  or  anterior  and 
pofterior,  flows  into  the  right  auricle,  and 
from  thefliE'e  iiitd  thfi  tight  vehtricle.  From, 
the  right  ventricle  it  is  fent  into  the  lungs 
through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  returned  to  the  left  auricle, 
from  that  into  the  left  ventricle  j  out  of 
which  it  is  propelled  through  the  aorta,  and 
by  its  minute  ramifications  diftributed  all 
over  the  body ;  then  .being  taken  up  by  the 
|)eginnin^s  of  the  veins,  is  again  brought  to 

the 
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t:he  right  finus  and  auricle  ;  and  this  rout 
is  renewed  and  pontinued  without  ceafiug. 

This  is  a  rude  fketch  of  the  courfe  of  the 
circulating  vital  fluid,  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  only  drawn  the  outlines,  that  the  hegin-f 
ner  might  not  be  embarralTed  by  atteooing 
to  too  many  things  at  once.  We  fhall,  as 
we  proceed,  finifli  higher^  and  add  more 
truth  to  the  piece. 

And,  firft,  let  us  obferve,  that  the  mufcu- 
lar  contractions  of  the  auricles  are  not  per- 
formed in  the  fame  fuccefllve  order  of  time 
%ve  were  obliged  to  mention  them  in  for 
method's  fake  ;  but  the  two  auricles  con- 
tra£t  at  once  ;  and,  during  their  action,  the 
ventricles  are  paffive,  fuffering  themfelv^s 
to  be  dilated  and  filled. 


And 
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And  vice  verfa  thje  two  ventricles,  when 
completely  filled,  cpntraiS:  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  ;  and  while  they  are  contracting, 
the  auricles  arc  filling.  In  this  manner  are 
the  auricles  and  ventricles  alternately  filled 
and  evacuated,  as  appears  not  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  but  from  the  open- 
ing of  live  animals.  Thefe  alternate  con- 
tractions and  dilatations  of  the  heart  are 
called  its  fyftole  and  diaftoie.  During  its 
fyftole  or  contradion,  the  blood  is  preffed 
from  the  ventricle  into  the  arteries.  In  the 
diaftoie  or  dilatation,'  the  ventricles  are  paf-^ 
five,  and  receiving  the  blood  from  the  au- 
ricles. 

Now  that  thefe  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations,  thefe  fillings  and  emptyings 
might  be  performed  completely  and  truly, 
with  an  uniform  and  regular  conftancy,  na- 
ture (by  which  is  always  to  be  underftood  the 
fupreme  author  of  nature)  hath  placed  won- 
derful 
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derful  cdfttfivances  where  they  are  re^ulr^ 
3  which  we  fhall  now  briefly  explain. 

When  the  right  auricle  and  finus  is  con- 
trading,  the  current  of  the  blood  flowing 
towards  the  auricle,  together  with  the  weight 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  returns  feom  the 
feead  and  upper  parts  by  the  vena  cava  def~ 
cefidens^  or  arterior,  determines  the  blood 
contained  in  the  right  finus  and  auricle  up- 
fin  their  adion  into  the  contiguous  ventriclco 

From  the  mouth  of  the  ventricle  there 
arifes  all  around  a  membranous  broad  ring, 
which  is  undivided  at  its  origin,  but,  when 
extended  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle, 
parts  into  three  unequal  portions  or  fcollops, 
the  extremities  of  which  being  ftrengthen- 
<ed  by  tendinous  fibres,  are  fixed  partly  to 
the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  and  partly  to  the 
llefliy  columnulae  within  it  j  but  in  the  in- 
termediate 
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termediate  fpaces,  betwixt  their  origin  froia 
the  mouth  of  the  ventricle  to  their  fixed 
points  within  it,  are  free  and  loofe.  Thefe 
three  unequal  portions  of  this  membrane^ 
being  fomewhat  triangular,  are  called  vaU 
vulae  triciifpides. 

While  the  blood,  by  the  contradion 
the  finus  and  auricle,  is  pafling  into  the 
ventricle,  this  membrane  and  its  fcollops- 
give  way  to  the  current,  being  preffed  to- 
the  fides  of  the  ventricle ;  and  particular- 
ly the  largcft  portion  is  made  to  cover  the 
pafTage  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  that  no 
blood  may  get  into  it  by  the  feeble  effort  of 
the  auricle,  but  wait  for  the  due  impetus 
from  the  ventricle. 

"When  the  ventricle,  being  fufficlently  fill- 
ed and  irritated,  contrads,  its  cavity  being 
every  way  diminiflied  (and  when  the  con- 

tradiota 
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ttadion  is  completed,  the  cavity  is  quite  an* 
tiihilated,  the  ventricle  being  perfectly  emp- 
tied) the  blood  feeking  an  outlet  evcty  way^ 
and  getting  between  the  walls  of  the  ventri- 
cles and  the  loofe  parts  of  the  membrane  or 
valves,  drives  them  inwards  towards  the 
axis  of  the  ventricle,  and  towards  the  auri- 
cle and  fmus,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  return  of 
the  blood  by  the  way  it  came.  They  arg 
ftayed  by  their  infertions  into  the  walls  and 
columnulae  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  hindered 
from  being  driven  too  far  back  and  drained. 
At  the  fame  time  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  that  before  was  covered  by  the 
largeft  of  the  valvular  portions,  is  now  left 
open  ;  and  it  being  the  only  outlet  the  blood 
can  find,  its  courfe  is  all  determined  that 
way,  and  it  rufties  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery vath.the  full  force  of  the  contradtlon 
of  the  ventricle* 

There 
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There  Is  another  contrivance  much  of 
the  fame  kind,  to  hinder  the  return  of  the 
blood  Into  the  left  auricle  and  finus,  when 
the  left  ventricle  is  contrading  |  with  this 
difference,  that,  inftead  of  three  in  the  right, 
there  are  in  the  left  only  two  n:iembranous 
produdiions  or  valves,  and  thefe,  from  fome 
fimilitude  to  a  mitre,  are  called  ualvulae 
mitrales^ 


There  are  befides,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta,  in  each  of  thefe  places,  a  fet  of  valves, 
three  in  each  fet,  called  from  their  figure fig^ 
moideae  or  femilunares.    Thefe,  when  the 
blood  is  expelled  out  of  the  ventricles  by 
their  contradion,  give  way,  and  are  preffed 
flat  againft  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  But 
when  the  ventricles  are  emptied,  and  the  ar- 
teries begin  their  contradion,  the  blood, 
feeking  an  exit  every  way,  gets  between  the 

^Q^-  I-  L  1  loofe 


— n 
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loofe  margin  of  the  valves,  and  the  walls  of 
the  arteries,  and  forces  all  three  back  at  once. 
Thefe  valves  are  of  fuch  a  figure,  that 
when  prefled  fully  back,  they  are  united 
nearly  into  the  figure  of  a  circle  (like  the 
head  of  a  drum).  But  as,  without  fome 
fpecial  provifion,  there  wouM  be  fomething 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  middle  of  this  circle,  of 
a  triangular  figure,  nature  hath  placed,  in 
the  middle  of  the  margin  of  each  valve,  a 
round  flefhy  fubftance  or  papilla  j  all  which 
three,  when  preffed  together,  fill  up  fo  much 
fpace,  and  ftrengthen  the  middle  weak  fpotg 
making  the  valves  play  firm  and  true* 

All  thefe  diflferent  fets  of  valves,  viz.  the 
tricufpides  at  the  entry  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle ;  the  mitrales  at  the  entry  of  the  left  | 
and  the  two  fcmilunares  at  the  mouths  of  the 
great  arteries,  that  iffue  from  the  ventricles, 
may  be  compared  in  fome  meafure  to  locks 

made 
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made  on  navigable  canals,  which,  when  a 
boat  hath  got  fo  far,  by  being  fliut  af» 
ter  water  is  let  in,  prevent  the  boat  from 
being  driven  back,  and  fecure  the  progrefs 
already  made- 

Thefe  valves  are  more  confpicuous  and 
robuft  in  the  left  fide  of  the  heart  than  in 
the  right,  as  the  left  ventricle  is  vaftly 
thicker,  and  better  ftored  with  mufcular 
fibres ;  and  therefore,  contradlingiv'ith  great- 
er force,  requires  a  firmer  ftru<Sure  of  valves 
to  ftand  the  ftrefs  they  are  put  to. 

But,  over  and  above  all  this,  there  are 
within  each  ventricle,  and  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree within  each  auricle,  flefhy  mufcular 
productions  or  columns,  which  we  have  had 
occafion  to  mention  before,  fome  funning 
one  way,  and  others  another,  firmly  attach- 

'  ed 
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ed  at  both  ends  to  the  fides  or  walls  of  the 
ventricles. 

Thefe  coUimnse  or  pillars  ferve  a  variety 
ofpurpofcs.  They  prevent  , the^^.heart  be- 
ing too  much  ftrained  or  diftended  during 
its  diaftole  or  dilatation.  They  likewife  af- 
fift  in  the  fyftole  or  contradion  of  the  heart, 
by  contributing  their  fhare  of  mufcular  con-  j 
tradtion,  as  they  confift  of  fibres  of  the  fame 
nature  and  properties  with  thofe  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles.  They  conquaffate  and 
help  to  keep  fluid  the  blood,  which  is  fo 
often  and  fo  repeatedly  dafhed  againft  them  ; 
and,  by  giving  a  degree  of  fupport  to  the 
valves,  they  diredt  and  determine  their  mo- 
tions.  And,  by  filling  up  room,  they  ren- 
der the  complete  evacuation  of  the  ventri- 
cles, practicable,  which  could  not  be  brought 
about  otherwife,  as  an  hollow  mufcle,  if  it 
were  quite  fmooth  and  even  in  the  infide, 

could 
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could  not  by  contradion  altogether  annihi* 
late  its  own  cavity. 

So  many  various  and  important  ends  hath 
nature  gained  at  once  by  this  plain  and 
fimple  mechanifm. 

The  heart,  befides  the  great  veflels  that 
either  open  into  it  or  ilTue  from  it,  hath 
proper  vefTels  of  its  own,  called  coronary, 
pervading  its  fubftance,  and  fupplying  it 
with  vital  fluids,  both  arteries  and  veins. 
The  arteries,  almoft  always  two  in  number, 
arife  from  the  great  trunk  of  the  aorta,  a 
little  beyond  the  femilunar  valves,  and  fur-* 
nifli  the  heart  with  innumerable  branches. 
Rhuysch  hath  given  an  excellent  figure 
of  their  origin  and  diftribution. 

The  evanefcent  branches  of  thefe  arteries 
terminate  in  beginning  veins,  as  in  other 

parts 
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parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  trunks  of  theft 
veins  empty  their  blood  fome  of  them  into 
the  right  fmus  and  auricle,  others  into  the 
right  ventricle ;  and  fome,  but  fewer,  into 
the  left  fmus  and  auricle,  and  left  ventricle. 

By  this  means  the  heart  is  fupplied  with 
the  vital  ftream  expeditioufly  to  influence 
its  reftlefs  and  rapid  fundions. 

The  heart  \%  fupplied  \yith  nerves  from 
the  cardiac  plexus,  atld  from  the  loweft 
cervical,  making  various  inofculations  with 
the  intercoftal,  and  joining  with  thofe  of 
the  eight  pair. 


Chap 
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Chap.  IV. 

Some  Difeafes  of  the  Heart*  Circulation 
through  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  Of 
Aneurism;  andVARix* 


WE  have  in  our  laft  chapter,  after  ex- 
plaining the  ftrudure  of  the  heart, 
exhibited  a  general  fketch  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  ;  and  difcourfed  particu- 
larly and  minutely  on  thefe  circumftances 
of  it,  which  immediately  concern  the  heart 
itfelf ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  have  given  an  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  adtion  and  ufes  of  its  different 
parts. 

We  have  feen  the  rout  of  the  blood  to  be 
from  the  meeting  of  the  two  trunks  of  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  venae  cavae  into  the 
right  finus  and  auricle  of  the  heart ;  from 
thence  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  thence 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the 
lungs  ;  from  which  it  returns  by  the  pul- 
monary veins  to  the  left  fmus  and  auricle  ; 
from  thence  it  is  fent  into  the  left  ventricle; 
out  of  which  it  is  expelled  through  the 
aorta,  and  by  its  infinitely  numerous  rami- 
fications diftributed  all  over  the  body ;  and 
at  length  is  taken  up  by  the  beginnings  of 
the  veins,  which  a^e  a  continuation  of  the 
moft  minute  evanefcent  arteries ;  and  by 
them  returned  to  the  right  auricle  and  finus, 
from  which  we  confidered  it  at  its  firfl;  fet- 

ting 
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ting  out.  And  thus  it  repeats  its  inceffant 
round. 

We  have  feen  that  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  ad  by  their  mufcular 
force,  and  that  this  force  is  excited  by  the 
irritation  of  the  blood  thrown  into  them 
fucceffively,  and  diftending  their  cavities ; 
and  therefore  the  contraction  and  dilatation, 
or  fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles,  muft  be  alternate. 

We  have  likewife  confidered  the  wonder- 
ful contrivances  of  nature  to  make  all  thefe 
motions  true  and  complete,  in  valves 
which  hinder  the  blood  from  being  beaten 
back  towards  the  places  from  whence  it 
came  ;  and  the  flefhy  inequalities  or  colum- 
nae  in  the  infides  of  both  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles, efpecially  the  latter,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  which,  befides  other  important 
Vol.  r.  M  m  ends, 
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ends,  the  complete  evacuation  of  thcfe  c^r 
vities  is  efFeded; 

We  fhould.  now  proceed  to  confider 
what  remains  next  to  be  particularly  ex- 
plained of  the  circulation,  in  that  part  of  it 
which  immediately  relates  to  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

But  while  the  flruaure  of  the  heart  is  frefn 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  fhall,  agree- 
ably to  our  plan,  take  notice  of  foriie  of  the 
moft  remarkable  difeafes  of  that  part,  in  or- 
der to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  naturCj^. 
and'  the  general  curative  indications  where 
they  are  curable,  which  will  fhow  the  ufeful- 
nefs  and  connexion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  animal  oeconomy  with  that  of  difeafes 
and  their  cure» 


The 
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The  firft  difeafe  we  fhall  take  notice  of  is 
the  droply  of  the  pericardium. 

We  obferved,  that  the  principal  ufe  of  the 
pericardium  is,  by  its  clofe  impervious 
ftrudlure,  to  confine  within  its  cavity  a 
warm  aqueous  animal  vapour,  to  moiften 
and  lubricate  the  furface  of  the  heart ;  and 
thereby  to  preferve  it  in  a  fit  condition  to 
continue  its  inceffant  rapid  adlions  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  every  animal,  whofe  heart 
hath  two  ventricles,  is  furnilhed  with  a  pe- 
ricardium. 

This  vapour  mufl:  be  fupplied  by  ex- 
tremely fmall  velTels  qpeni-ng  into  its  cavi- 
ty, either  from  the  convex  furface  of  the 
heart,  or  the  concave  fiirfac-e  of  the  peri- 
cardium, or  both.  It  cannot  come  from 
without  the  pericardium  ;  f©r  the  fame  im- 
pervious ftruaure  that  confines  it  when 

collected. 
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coUefted,  muft  exclude  its  admiffion  from 
without. 

It  .muft  likewife  be  conftantly  renewed, 
that  is,  fome  of  the  old  muft  be  reab- 
forbed,  while  the  new  is  gathering.  If  it 
were  always  accumulating  without  any 
part  being  carried  off,  the  heart  would  foon 
be  drowned  in  water.  If  there  v/as  no 
frefh  vapour  ever  admitted,  what  is  already 
within  the  pericardium  would  in  procefs  of 
time  become  rancid  and  acrid,  and  there- 
fore unfit  for  its  purpofe,  from  the  nature 
of  animal  juices,  which  tend  to  alcaline  acri- 
mony, efpecially  when  pent  up  in  fo  warm 
a  place. 

Therefore  there  muft  be  a  conftant  re- 
newal of  this  vapour ;  and  that  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  vapour  may  be 
kept  up,  there  muft  be  the  fame,  or  nearly 

the 
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the  fame,  quantity  furniihed,  as  there  is 
abforbed. 

But  if  the  quantity  reabforbed  is  re- 
markably lefs  than  that  furnifhed,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  muft  gradually  increafe. 
And  as  the  vapour  is  only  water  or  lymph 
impregnated  with  animal  principles,  and 
rarefied  ;  as  its  quantity  increafes,  fince  ic 
cannot  make  its  efcape  through  the  peri-^ 
cardium,  it  will  become  denfer  and  denfer, 
and  at  length  become  downright  palpable 
water. 

This  is  the  origin  of  water  or  dropfy  in 
the  pericardium  ;  and  not  only  of  this  one 
fort  of  dropfy,  but  of  every  kind  that  is 
formed  within  any  remarkable  pre-exiftent 
cavity  whatever.  Such  is  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  occonomy 
in  the  pradice  of  phyfic. 

Thus 
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Thus  an  afcites  or  dropfy  in  the  abdo- 
jnen  is  only  the  fame  thing  happening  with- 
in the  peritonaeum,  which  we  have  been 
now  explaining,  concerning  the  pericar- 
dium. In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  there 
is  a  vapour,  vrhich  hinders  the  parts  from 
growing  together,  and  to  the  peritonaeum. 
This  vapour  is  very  obfervable  in  opening 
a  new"  killed  animal,  while  it  is  warm. 

If  this  vapour  is  not  abforbed  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  furniflied,  an  afcites  cnfues,  and 
not  as  hath  been  imagined  by  fome  anato- 
mifts,  from  the  rupture  of  lymphatic  veflels. 

The  general  caufes  of  dropfics  are  a  poor- 
nefs  of  blood,  whereby  its  watery  parts  a- 
bound  too  much,  and  are  too  eafily  fepara- 
ble  from  its  other  principles ;  together  with 
a  weaknefs  or  laxity  of  the  folids. 
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The  indications  of  cure  are,  befides  let- 
ting out  the  burthenfome  water  by  chirurgi- 
eal  operation,  where  it  is  practicable,  the  dif- 
eharging  it  by  hydragogue  purges,  and  diu- 
retics, thereby  promoting  its  reabforptioa 
by  emptying  the  veffels,  and  reftoring  the 
tone  of  the  folids  by  proper  ftrengtheners, 
fridtion,  and  exercife.  A  drying  diet  is 
here  indifpeniibly  req^uifite. 

Water  is  colleQ:ed  in  the  fame  manner 
in  the  thorax,  between  the  folds  of  the 
mediaftinum  ;  and  which  is  called  hydrops^ 
pedtoris  ;  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
-  there  it  creates  lethargy  or  apoplexy ;  with- 
ia  the  fcrotum,  and  in  other  places, 

Anafarca  is  an  efFufion  of  water  in  the: 
tela  cellulofa,  inftead  of  fat,  or  a  gelatinous^ 
fluid,  as  hath  been  hinted  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  3  and  differs  from,  afcites,  andi 

othes 
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other  local  dropfies,  by  having  no  circum- 
fcribed  ff  at ;  we  only  mention  thefe  local 
dropfies  at  prefent,  as  they  will  fall  more 
properly  to  be  confidered  hereafter. 

The  next  difeafe  we  fhall  touch  upon  is 
polypus  of  the  heart. 

This  is  a  flefh-like  concretion  found  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta.  We  do  not  mean 
thefe  flight  coagulations,  which  are  found 
within  the  heart  in  moft  fubjeds,  and 
which  are  formed  there  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  when  the  heart  contra(5ts  fo  weakly 
as  not  to  expel  all  its  contents,  and  fo  gives 
the  blood  time  to  form  into  clots  by  ftagna- 
tion  in  its  cavity.  Eut^  we  mean  thefe 
more  folid  concretions,  which  are  rooted 
amidft  the  flefhy  produdions  or  columns 
of  the  ventricles ;  and  which  by  their  firm- 

nefs 
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"nefs  evidently  appear  to  have  been  of  fome 
confiderable  ftanding. 

But  the  caufes  of  both  are  the  fame: 
Part  of  the  blood  thrown  into  the  ventricle 
remains  there  amidft  the  interftices  of  the 
Hefhy  productions ;  and,  not  being  after- 
wards expelled,  becomes  the  nucleus  or 
bottom,  to  which  every  fucceeding  imp'le- 
tion  of  the  ventricle  gives  a  new  addition 
of  fubftance,  by  the  adhefion  of  fome  part 
of  it,  efpecially  its  ferum,  to  the  nucleus. 
The  ftrong  a£tion  of  the  heart  compads 
all  into  a  firm  fubftance,  and  makes  it  fall 
to  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  amidft  the  in- 
terftices of  the  'flelhy  produdions,  by  the 
attradion  of  coliefion.  In  the  mean  time, 
its  bulk  inoreafing,  it  extends  itlelf  in  dif- 
ferent diredions,  and  multiplies  its  root  or 
feet ;  whence  it  hath  its  name,  polypus^  that 
is,  mult'ipes^  many-footed  ;  and  creates  un- 
Vol.  I.  N  n  eafy- 
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eafy  fymptoms,  the  principal  and  moft  dif- 
tinguifliing  of  which  is  a  grievous  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  upon  flight  motions  of  the 
body ;  and  at  length  death  is  caufed  by  its 
motion  being  totally  ftopped. 

In  the  human  body,  thofe  perfons  are 
moft  liable  to  polypus  of  the  heart  whofe 
blood  is  "very  thick,  and  w^ho  are  of  an  atra- 
bilarious  temperament  ;  efpecially  if  they 
at  the  fame  time  are  liable  to  fainting  fits  ; 
which  gives  the  blood  opportunity  and 
time  to  coagulate  within  the  heart. 

There  is  no  certain  cure  mentioned  by 
authors  for  this  dreadful  difeafe  in  the  hu- 
man body.  AVhat  feems  to  bid  faireft  for 
one  is  the  conftant  ufe  of  foap,  or  a  proper 
lixivium,  waflied  down  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  a  deco(3:ion  of  grafs  roots,  or  of 

grafs 
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grafs  itfelf  in  the  fummer,  continued  for  "a 
long  time  together. 

The  virtues  of  grafs  and  Its  roots  have 
long  been  known  and  recommended  by  the 
mod  eminent  phyficians  as  a  powerful  dif- 
folvent  of  thofe  concretions,  which  take 
place  in  the  human  billiary  du£ts,  and  men- 
tion cafes  where  it  has  been  prefcribed  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs*,  and  we  have  every 
reafon  to  think,  that  it  will  be  equally  pow- 
erful in  dilTolving  cohefion  in  the  animal 
fluids. 

The  heart  and  pericardium,  like  other  vif- 
cera,  are  liable  to  inHammation.  This  difor- 
der  is  called  carditis,  and  not  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 

mediaftinumi 


*  Van  Sweiron  in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Aphgi' 
ifms  of  Dr  Boerhave,  Vol.  IX.  p.  177, 
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mediaftinum.  But  on  carefully  attending  to 
the  fymptoms  in  the  carditis,  the  breathing  is 
lefs  difficult,  together  with  afmall  quick  irre- 
gular pulfe,  fmm  thefirft  attack  of  the  difor- 
der,  %vhich  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  all  local  internal  inflammations 
by  adhering  ftridly  to  the  antiphlogiftic 
re^.men. 

Having  already  confidered  the  motion  of 
the  blood  through  the  heart  in  all  its  parts, 
we  fhall  next  trace  its  courfe  through  the 
arteries  and  veins,  and  explain  their  diiFer^ 
ent  offices,  their  ftrudure,  and  their  manner 
of  being  branched  out  and  diftribujed. 

As  we  have  faid  before  in  the  definitions, 
arteries  are  canals  or  velfel^,  which  convey 
the  blood  diredly  from  the  heart  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  in  co- 
lour whitifh,  and  more  fo  in  dead  fubjedts 
than  in  living  bodies,  as  the  fmall  vefTeis, 

that 
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tliat  run  along  their  membranes,  are  then 
empty  and  collapfed.  They  are  conical, 
tapering  gently  from,  the  heart  forwards, 
which  appears  moft  evidently  in  the  larger 
arteries,  where  they  run  for  any  length- 
without  fending  off  branches.  But,,  as  the 
number  of  branches  increafes  by  divifion 
and  fubdlvifion,  they  gradually  come  near- 
er to  a  cylindrical  figure ;  till  at  length,  in 
the  fmalleft  branches  of  all,  which  are  term- 
ed capillaries,  (that  isj^  as  fmall  as  hairs)3 
though  in  reality  they  are  much  fmaller, 
their  figure  is  altogether  cylindrical.  Thefe 
capillaries  are  continued  to  the  origins  of 
the  veins,  the  latter  being  no  other  than  the 
former  reflected  or  turned  back  towards  the 
heart. 

At  every  divifion  of  an  arterial  trunk 
into  branches,  the  fum  total  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  branches  is  always  greater  than 
the  cavity  of  the  trunk,  from  which  they 
immediately  proceeded. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  cavities  of  all  the  capillaries 
taken  together  muft  be  immenfely  greater 
than  the  cavity  of  the  aorta,  where  it  ifflies 
from  the  heart. 

Such  arteries  as  are  large  enough  to  be 
examined  by  anatomical  methods  of  enqui- 
ry have  been  found  to  confifl  of  the  fol- 
lowing different  coats  or  membranes. 

The  outermoft  of  all  is  an  adventitious 
thin  membrane,  continued  from  the  gener- 
al membrane  of  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  artery  runs  ;  as  in  the  thorax  from  the 
pleura,  or  from  the  pericardium  ;  in  the 
abdomen  from  the  peritonaeum  ;  in  paffing 
through  the  cranium  from  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  &g.  This  coat  is,  as  we  have 
obferved,  adventitious,  and  only  follows  the 
artery  for  a  fpace,  and  then  abandons  it ; 

and 
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and  therefore  is  properly  fpeaking  no  part 
of  the  anery. 

The  next  coat  is  found  to  be  cellular, 
and  of  the  texture  we  have  defcribed  in  the 
introdudory  chapter.  In  this  coat  the  tex- 
ture becomes  clofer  and  more  compared, 
as  it  approaches  nearer  to,  the  cavity  of  the 
artery. 

The  coat  immediately  under  the  former 
is  mufcular,  or  at  leaft  fibrous  and  mufdular 
like.    Its  fibres  are  circular ;  not  indeed 
continued  quite  round  ;  but  difpofed  in  a 
better  manner  for  cohefion  and  ftrength  ; 
as  each  of  thenl  defcribes  the  far  great- 
er part  of  a  circle  ;  then,  as  it  were  fink-!- 
ing  down,  is  faftened  to  the  reft  of  the 
fame  kind.    This  happening  to  different 
fibres  in  different  parts  of  the  cylindrical 
wall  of  the  artery  ;  and  there  being  feveral 

flrata 
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ilrata  or  layers  of  fuch  -fibres,  makes  a  firm 
coat,  and  conftitutes  the  chief  ftrength  of 
the  artery,  either  to  refift  dilatation  and 
rupture,  or  to  reftore  itfelf,  when<iiftended, 
to  its  former  narrownefs. 

This  feries  of  circular  fibres  appears  in 
fome  places  of  the  aorta  to  be  flefhy  and 
truly  mufcular. 

Immediately  under  the  lafl:  mentioned 
coat,  betwixt  it  and  the  innermofl  of  all, 
there  is  fome  cellular  fubftance,  which,  being 
very  fhort  and  minute,  is  difficult  to  be  de- 
monftrated  j  but,  after  long  maceration  in 
water,  is  t-o  be  fhewn. 

The  innermo'ft  coat,  or  that  which  the 
blood  rubs  againft  in  gliding  along,  is  a 
fine  thin  membrane,  fmooth  in  the  infide, 
being  poliflied  by  the  current  fluid.  By 

due 
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due  maceration,  it  may  be  feparated  from 
the  cellular  texture  that  lies  between  it  and 
the  mufcular  coat. 

It  ferves  as  a  lining  to  the  other  coats  ; 
and  to  hinder  the  globules  of  blood  from 
feparating  and  tearing  afunder  the  mufcu- 
lar fibres  ;  and  therefore  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  ftrength  and  durablenefs  of  the 
arterial  frame. 

Befides  thefe  coats  and  membranes,  there 
are  blood-velfels,  both  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves,  that  run  upon  the  coats  of  the  larg- 
er arteries.  Thefe  run  in  the  outermoft 
cellular  fubftance,  under  the  firft  and  adven- 
titious coat.  Thefe  arteries  by  fuccefsful  in- 
jections appear  very  numerous,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Rhuyich's  figures. 


Vol.  I. 
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.  The  veins  arife,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  from  the  fmall  evanefcent  ar- 
teries at  the  furface  and  extremities,  be- 
coming cylindrical,  and  turned  tovsrards 
the  heart.  From  numbers  of  fmall  tvNrigs 
uniting  larger  and  larger  trunks  are  gradu- 
ally formed,  till  at  length  they  are  gathered 
and  united  into  the  great  venous  trunks 
that  open  into  the  heart. 

They  are,  like  the  arteries,  branched  out 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  the  fum  total  of  the 
diameters  of  the  branches  is  always  great- 
er than  that  of  the  trunk  they  compofe. 

Their  coats  are  thinner  than  thofe  of  the 
arteries,  (which  thinnefs  renders  them  in 
fome  meafure  tranfparent,)  but  their  texture 
is  clofer;  and,  according  to  late  experiments, 
they  are  found  to  be  tougher  and  ftronger, 

in 
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in  proportion  to  their  thicknefs,  than  that 
of  arteries. 

They  are  very  difficultly  feparable  into 
diftina  feries  of  membranes  ;  and  it  is  but 
in  a  few  places  where  any  thing  like  muf- 
cular  fibres  can  be  found  in  them. 

When  they  are  emptied  and  cut  through^ 
they  do  not  maintain  their  circular  fedtions 
as  the  arteries  do,  but  fall  flat,  and  difcover 
lefs  elafticity. 

They  are  both  larger  and  more  numer- 
ous than  the  arteries,  as  may  appear  from 
the  many  large  cutaneous  veins  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  that  have  no  arteries  cor- 
refponding  to  them.  Infomuch  that  the 
fum  total  of  their  cavities  may  be  fairly 
reckoned  four  or  five  times  larger  than  that 
of  the  arteries. 

Within 
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Within  their  cavities  in  many-  places 
there  are  valves,  that  is,  pretty  ftrong  mem- 
branous fubftances,  the  one  end  of  which 
is  fixed  to  the  infide  of  the  walls  of  the 
veins,  and  the  other  projeds  loofc  into  its 
cavity  towards  the  heart.  They  are  moft 
commonly  placed  together  in  pairs,  fome- 
times  fingle,  and  fometimes  triple.  Their 
ufe  is  to  prevent  the  blood's  being  beaten 
back  through  the  veins  by  any  force  or 
prefTure,  whereby  the  uniform  reflux  of  the 
blood  to  the  heart  might  be  difturbed.  And 
fo  truly  are  they  adapted  to  that  purpofe, 
that  if  we  try  to  injedt  any  fluid  into  a  ven- 
ous trunk  furnifhed  with  valves,  from  the 
heart  towards  the  extremities,  it  will  burfl: 
before  the  valves  give  way  ;  and  hence  the 
venous  fyfl:em  cannot  be  injected  and  de- 
monftrated  like  the  arterial 


Having 
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Having  delivered  the  ftrudture  and  prin- 
cipal properties  of  the  arteries  and  veins, 
we  come  now  to  explain  minutely,  the 
T/ay  and  manner  in  which  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  carried  on  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
aorta,  back  to  the  right  auricle  ;  that  is,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries 
and  veins. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe  the  left  ventricle  al- 
ready fully  diftended  with  blood  juft  begin- 
ning its  fyftole  or  contraction.  At  this  precifc 
point  of  time,  the  arteries  are  the  emptiefl:, 
having  immediately  before  reftored  them- 
felves  by  their  contradility  to  their  greatef!: 
narrownefs.  The  ventricle  bv  its  mufculai* 
force, which  is  very  great, throws  its  contents 
into  the  aorta.  The  blood  behind  pufhes  on 
that  before  ;  that  before  creates  a  refiftance 
to.  that  coming  behind  through  the  whole 

arteria! 
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arterial  fyftem.  As  the  arteries,  by  being 
divided  and  fubdivided,  become  gradually 
fraaller  and  fmaller,  the  refiftance  is  gradu- 
ally increafed  by  the  increafe  of  the  furface, 
and  the  fridion  which  is  proportionable  to 
the  furface,  and  therefore  at  the  capillaries 
is  greateft  of  all,  in  which  microfcopes  have 
fometimes  fhown  a  fingle  red  globule  of 
blood  filling  the  whole  cavity  of  the  vefTel, 
This  refiftance  is  fomewhat  inhanced  by  the 
tapering  figure  of  the  arteries. 

Hence  when  all  the  blood  is  thrown  out 
of  the  ventricle,  the  arteries,  by  the  quan- 
tity and  impetus  of  the  blood  thrown  into 
them,  and  by  the  refiftance  it  meets  with  in 
its  progrefs,  efpecially  in  the  capillaries, 
muft  be  diftended,  as  they  are  yielding  and 
-dilatable ;  and  this  ftate  of  diftention, 
which  is  called  their  diaftole,  muft  keep 

time 
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time  with  the  contradion  or  fyftole  of  the 
heart. 

But  when  the  arteries  are  fully  diftend- 
cd,  as  the  impetus  ceafes,  the  diftending 
fluid  being  no  more  fupplied,  they  will  be 
left  ^t  liberty  to  contrad  themfelves,  which 
they  do  either  by  the  mufcular  a6tion  of 
their  circular  fibres,  or  by  their  natural  elaf- 
ticity,  or  both,  (but  we  believe  much  more 
by  the  latter  than  the  former),  and  fo  en- 

1 

deavour  to  expel  the  blood  out  of  their  ca- 
vities, which,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  a 
fluid,  will  endeavour  to  recede  from  the 
preflTure  wherever  there  is  a  paflage. 

But  there  can  be  no  other  way  for  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  to  make  its  efcape,  but  either 
back  towards  the  heart,  or  forwards  into  the 

veins, 
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veins,  unlefs  the  arteries  lliould  burft, 
which  is  out  of  the  queftion. 

Now,  in  the  effort  the  blood  makes  to 
return  to  the  heart,  it  forces  back  the 
three  femilunar  valves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta,  which,  when  fully  adled  upon,  are 
united  together  into  one  complete  circular 
furface,  fo  as  to  fhut  up  its  cavity,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  knd  prevents  all 
regurgitation  that  way,  except  perhaps  into 
the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

the  veins  are  in  thel,r  beginnings 
extremely  fmall,  being  only  the  arterial  ca- 
pillaries continued  and'  refle(3:ed  or  turned 
towards  the  heart,  and,  by  uniting,  form 
gradually  larger  and  larger  trunks,  the 
blood  will  be  urged  through  them  with  a 
pretty  conftant  and  uniform  current :  for 
both  the  diaftole  and  fyftole  of  the  arteries 

will 
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•vvill  keep  it  urging  on.  This  current,  the 
larger  the  veins  are,-  and  the  nearer  to 
the  heart,  will  be  the  more  rapid  j  becaufe 
the  diameter  of  the  cavity  of  every  trunk 
of  a  vein  is  lefs  than  the  fum  total  of  the 
diameters  of  all  the  branches  that  compofe 
it,  though  it  is  always  larger  than  any  one 
of  them  fingly.  Hence,  therefore,  the  ve- 
locity of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  in  the 
two  great  trunks  of  the  anterior  and  pofte- 
rior  cavas,  will  be  the  greateft  of  all,  where 
they  open  into,  the  right  auricle  and  finus, 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  necefTary  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  propelled  and  pafs  through  the 
heart. 

The  dilatation  or  diaftole  of  the  atteries  is 
called  the  pulfe  which  is  fo  much  attend- 
ed to  in  the  pra61:ice  of  phyfic.  The  veins 
have  naturally  no  pulfe,  becaufe  in  them 
■the  blood  flows  from  fmaller  canals  into 
-wider  ;  its  current  into  their  beginnings  is 

Vol.  I.  p  p  uioj-e 
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more  equal  and  uniform  ;  and  the  ftop,  or 
remora  at  the  right  finus  and  auricle,  is 
next  to  nothing  ;  for  while  they  are  filling, 
the  venous  blood  is  proceeding  on,  and 
while  they  are  contrading,  there  is  room 
making  for  it  to  be  accumulated  ;  fo  that  in 
a  natural  ftate  there  is  no  caufe  worth  con- 
fidering  to  drive  it  back  into  the  venous 
fyftem  ;  and  therefore  the  venous  fyflem 
Can  naturally  have  no  pulfe,  at  leaft  none 
that  can  be  diftinguiflied  in  any  vein  fo  re- 
mote from  the  heart,  that  we  can  examine 
it  in.  Befides,  their  ftrudure  is  not  fo  fuf- 
ceptible  of  pulfe  as  that  of  the  arteries,  even 
though  the  fame  caufes  fhould  be  fuppofed 
to  adt  upon  them  ;  as  they  are  not  eafily 
dilatable  beyond  their  common  tone,  nor 
have  they  that  contradile  power  to  reftore 
themfelves,  when  dilated,  that  the  arteries 
have. 


On 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  arteries  are  eafily 
dilatable,  and  capable  of  again  reftoring 
themfelves  ;  they  are  filled  with  great  force 
and  rapidity,  by  the  fudden  fquirt  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  the  refiftance  at  their  ca- 
pillary terminations  is  very  great. 

We  have  obferved,  that  the  veins  have 
no  pulfe  naturaily;  but  in  dying  animals 
there  has  been  fometimes  perceived  a  flut- 
tering in  the  veins,  refembling  a  pulfe, 
occafioned  by  an  extraordinary  ftop  at  the 
heart,  which  caufes  a  repulfion  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  trunks 
of  the  veins  at  the  heart. 

Thus,  we  have  hitherto  gone  through  the 
aQion  of  the  heart  and  the  motion  of  the 
Hood  through  it ;  and  its  courfe  through 
the  arteries  and  veins  back  to  the  heart, 
*hroi2gh  the  greateft  part  of  the  body, 

which 
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which  is  called  the  major  or  greater  circu- 
lation. 

There  remains  now,  to  complete  our  ac- 
count of  the  circulation,  to,  defcribe  its  paf- 
fage  through  the  lungs,  being  the  minor  or 
leffer  circulation  ;  but  as  refpiration  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  expedite  that  pafTage,  ;and  as  that 
funQion  demands  a  particular  chapter  by 
itfelf,  we  fhall  here  only  obferve,  that  the 
modus  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  thro' 
the  lungs  is  in  general  the  very  fame  with  that 
in  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  the  blood  is  thrown 
out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. The  pulmonary  artery  hath  femllu- 
nar  valves  near  its  origin  like  thefe  of  the 
"aorta,  which  hinder  the  ^regrefs  of  blood 
towards  the  heart.  Thefe  arterial  branches 
no  doubt  have  fome  kind  of  pulfe  like  the 
branches  of  the  aorta  3  and  propel  in  the 

fame 
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Tame  manner  their  blood  into  the  begin- 
nings of  the  pulmonary  veins  j  and  at 
Jength  ro  the  lelt  auricle.  So  far  they  a- 
gree  with  the  vefTels  of  the  reft  of  the  body. 
The  material  difference  as  we  have  faid  is, 
that .  refpiration  is  neceffarji,  to  co-operate 
with. the  adion  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  or- 
der to  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 
In  the  meantime,  if  we  alTume  this  as  6X7- 
plained,  we  have  had  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
culation before  us. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  velocity 
with  which  the  blood  comes  from  the  heart, 
together  with  the  celerity  and  force  with 
which  it  is  driven  through  the  arterial  fyftem, 
which  demonftrate  the  great  mufcular  powers 
of  the  heart,  efpecially  if  we  take  in  to  the  ac- 
count, the  great  refiftance  that  complex  muf- 
cle  overcomes  in  the  capillary  veffels,  from 
friaion,  tenacity  of  the  blood,  &c.  together 

with 
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with  the  weight  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  in 
the  body,  the  quantity  of  which,  in  our  fubjed, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  veterinary  experiments 
have  not  as  yet  nearly  afcertained,  but  in 
the  human  body  it  is  computed  to  be  about 
5 1  lib.  and  upwards.  Yet  that  great  mafs 
of  fluids,  although  become  ftagnant  in  per- 
fons  recently  drowned,  or  that  have  fainted, 
are  eafily  put  into  their  former  motion  by 
the  heart  only. 

It  is  likcwife  computed  that  the  heart  in 
man  drives  forward  a  weight  of  51  lib.  of 
blood,  with  a  velocity  by  which  it  might 
run  149  feet  in  a  minute,  which  force  it 
exerts  4,800  times  in  an  hour,  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  this  incelTant  perpetual  motion  of 
the  heart,  we  are  never  fenfible  of  its  being 
tired  through  fuch  a  number  of  years  as 
there  is  in  one's  life.  Through  fo  many 
days  as  there  is  in  a  year,  or  through  fo 

many 
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many  hours  as  there  are  in  a  day,  when  in 
each  hour  the  heart  of  a  perfon  in  heahh, 
contracts  not  much  lefs  than  jaoo  times. 
So  frequent  does  thefe  repletions  followed 
v;ith  new  contradtions  go  on  perpetually 
in  the  fame  order.  Nor  is  there  any  muf- 
cle  befide  the  heart  and  diaphragm  but 
what  becomes  tired,  weared,  and  painful,  by 
ading  inceflantly  even  for  a  few  hours 
only. 

The  dilatation  or  diaftole  of  the  arteries 
is  called  the  pulfe,  which  is  fo  much  at- 
tended to  in  the  pradlice  of  phyfic,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  every 
veterinary  praditioner,  by  making  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  it  firft  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  deranged  in  dif- 
eafe. 

The 
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The  pulfe  varies  in  its  motion  in  differ- 
ent animals,  and  even  in  the  fame  fpecies  it 
varies  in  proportion  to  their  fize.  Small 
animals  have  a  quicker  palle  than  the  larg- 
er; young  than  the  adult.  We  ought  to 
keep  this  always  in  mind,  and  like^vviie  to 
be  careful  that  the  animal  whofe  puHe  we 
are  making  our  obfervatlons  on,  be  noways 
alarmed  or  frightened.  In  fmall  .horfes  a- 
bout  12  or  13  hands  high,  the  pulfe  wi!.l 
beat  about  49  to  54.  ftrokes  or  pulfations  in  '  ] 
3L  minute,  in  larger  horfes  from  44  to  50. 
But  in  difeafe,  the  adion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  very  materially  influenced, 
J^y  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may 
be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  according  to 
exifting  circumflances,  and  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe  at  the  time. 

1 

The  principle  difeafe  to  which  the  arte- 
ries are  liable,  are  aneurifm  and  offifica-  '-"  1 

tion. 
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tiorij  the  former  are  of  two  kinds,  the  true 
aneurifm  and  the  fpurious.  Although  this 
difeafe  is  fcldom  met  with  in  the  extremi- 
ties of  our  fubjed:,  yet  it  is  necefTary  for 
the  veterinary  furgeon  to  be  informed  of 
its  nature  ;  the  method  of  cure  when 
necelTary,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  wounded  arteries,  or  when  they 
may  be  divided  in  performing  operations. 

The  true  aneurifm  is  an  enlargement  or 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  without 
a  breach  or  effufion  of  blood  j  and  from 
cafes  that  have  occurred,  in  diffeding  horfes, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  fay,  that  they 
take  place  more  frequently  in  the  larger  in- 
ternal arteries  in  horfes  than  is  imagined, 
and  that  fudden  death  is  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  their  burfting.  It  is  found 
that  aneurifms  happen  moft  frequently  in 
the  human  body,  where  the  blood  ftrikes 

Vol.  L  Qji  with 
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with  the  greateft  force  upon  the  fides  of  an 
artery  where  there  is  a  curve  or  bend  in 
it. 

A  fpurious  aneurifm  is  frequently  the  ef- 
feCt  of  a  fmall  puncture  or  wound  in  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  penetrating  into  its  ca- 
vity, by  which  means  in  every  pulfation 
fome  blood  is  thrown  out  and  extravafated 
into  the  neighbouring  cellular  fubftance  and 
interftices  of  the  parts  j  which  being  ac- 
cumulated, and  its  more  liquid  parts  being 
diflipated,  it  coagulates  and  forms  a  tumor 
above  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery, 
without  any  pulfation,  or  at  moft  with  a 
very  obfcure  one. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  in- 
ternal aneurifms,  no  hopes  of  a  remedy  can 
be  entertained.  The  fpurious  kind  hap- 
pening in  the  extremities,  may  in  moft 

cafes 
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^afes  admit  of  a  remedy,  by  treating  them 
as  a  recent  wounded  artery,  which  is  to 
feparate  the  flefhy  fubftance  about  the  artery, 
if  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  and  tyeing 
up  both  its  mouths,  by  paifing  a  long  blunt 
crooked  needle  (with  an  eye  in  the  point, 
armed  with  a  ftrong  wax  thread,)  under 
the  artery  at  each  fide  of  the  wound,  and 
fecure  it  properly  by  the  legatiire.  This 
operation  is  called  the  operation  for  an  aneu- 
rifm;  but  if  the  mouths  of  the  divided  artery 
ihould  retraft  fo  far  within  the  fleihy  parts 
as  not  to  be  got  hold  of,  in  that  cafe  the 
whole  of  the  furrounding  fubftance  may  be 
included  in  the  ligatures.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  veterinary  praditioner 
fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  courfe 
of  the  large  arteries,  by  which  he  may  a- 
void  either  dividing  or  wounding  them  in 
performing  operations.  Wounds  in  arteries 
ar?  more  or  lefs  dangerous  to  life,  in  pro, 

portion 
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portion  to  their  fize,  nearnefs  to,  or  diftance 
from  the  heart,  and  the  great  hemorrhage 
or  lofs  of  blood  that  may  follow. 

Offification,  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries  of 
horfes,  feldom  takes  place  but  in  thofe  who 
arrive  at  a  greater  age  than  common, 

Varix,  in  the  veins,  like  aneurifm  juft 
defcribed,  are  an  enlargement  or  dilatation 
of  the  coats  of  the  veins,  forming  a  longifh 
tumor,  or  fwelling,  confiderably  larger  than 
the  bulk  of  the  other  part  of  the  vein.  This 
takes  place  in  horfes  for  the  moft  part  in  the 
fuperficial  vein  which  pafTes  over  the  infide 
of  the  hock  joint,  forming  a  very  vifible 
fwelling,  and  is  called  a  blood  fpavin.  When 
it  takes  place  fuddenly,  it  is  attended  with 
pain,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs,  and,  in 
moving,  with  a  confiderable  ftiffnefs  in  that 
limb.  The  cure  ought  at  firft  to  be  attempt- 
ed by  aftringents  and  compreilion  of  the 

parts 
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parts  by  bandage,  but  if  that  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed,  it  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  an  aneurifm  defcribed  above,  treating  it 
afterwards  as  a  common  wound. 

Varix  has  always  been  confidered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  an  over  diftention  of  the  parts, 
or  of  fome  accident ;  but,  on  more  accur- 
ate inveftigation,  it  has  been  found  to 
proceed  from  compreffion,  of  fome  kind  or 
other,  obftruding  the  progrefs  of  the  blood 
through  the  compreffed  vein. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 

RESPIRATION  OR  BRMAlRim, 


"^Tl  TE  have  feen  what  life  is,  and  where- 
'  '    in  it  confifts,  particularly  in  the 
adion  of  the  heart,  and  the  motion  of  the 
blood  caufed  by  that  adion. 

We  have  defcribed  both  thefc,  and  have 
traced,  the  blood  in  its  courfe  through  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart  into  the 
aorta  and  its  branches ;  and  from  thence  ] 

through 
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through  the  veins  back  again   to  thg 
heart. 

But  though  this  motion  of  the  blood 
conftitutes  life,  infomuch  that  wherever  that 
is,  there  we  pronounce  life  to  be  ;  yet,  as 
we  obferved  in  the  beginning,  any  degree 
of  life  would  quickly  be  at  an  end,  if  there 
was  no  other  animal  fundlion  added  to  it. 
And  the  function  moft  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  life,  and  moft  requifite  to 
fupport  its  duration,  we  have  fhown  to  be  ref- 
piration.  This  we  are  at  prefent  to  take  in- 
fo confideration,  and  explain  its  nature,  in-* 
flruments,  and  effects. 

Refpiration  is  the  alternate  drawing  and 
expelling,  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs^ 
whereby  their  cavity  and  volume,  and  that 
©f  the  thorax  or  chcft  in  which  they  are 

placed,. 
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placed,  is  alternately  enlarged  and  dimin- 
iflied. 

That  the  nature  and  circumftances  of  this 
function  may  be  the  more  clearly  under- 
derftood,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife  a 
brief  account  of  the  ftrudture,  firft  of  the 
thorax,  and  next  of  the  lungs. 

The  thorax  is  a  large  cavity,  fomewhat 
in  the  fhape  of  a  cone,  reaching  from  the 
under  part  of  the  neck  to  the  abdomen  or 
lower  belly,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
diaphragm.  The  bones  that  form  and 
guard  its  cavity  are  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  the  ribs  on  each  fide,  and  the  fternum 
or  breaft  bone  ;  as  the  diaphragm,  which 
parts  it  from  the  abdomen  is  not  placed  in 
an  ered  or  perpendicular  pofition  to  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  but  flanting  downwards 
and  forwards.  The  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
confiderably  fhorter  below  than  above.  The 
,  ribs, 
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ribs,  which  form  and  guard  the  greateft  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  are  all  articulated 
with  their  refpe£live  vertebrae,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  a  motion  forwards 
and  backwards  in  brutes,  but  upwards  and 
downwards  in  man,  with  fome  degree  of  ro- 
tation at  their  infertion,  like  the  motion  of 
the  ball  and  focket.  They  are  likewife  all 
connedled  and  articulated  with  the  fternum 
or  breaft  bone,  by  the  intervention  of  car- 
tilages, fo  as  to  admit  of  the  fame  motioQ 
fore  wards  and  backwards. 

The  ribs  are  all  more  or  lefs  arched, 
being  convex  outwardly  and  concave  in- 
wardly, towards  the  cavity  of  the.  thorax. 
The  ribs,  as  they  go  backwards,  grow  each 
gradually  longer  than  thofe  above  to  the 
feventh  ;  and  they  all  become  more  oblique 
in  their  direction  towards  the  fternum. 
From  which  ftrudure  it  follows,  that  if  the 
ribs  are  all  moved  forwards  round  their  ar- 
Vol.  I.  R  r  ticulation 
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ticulation  with  the  vertebrae,  their  arched 
middle  parts  will  be  pufhed  outwards  and 
laterally  ;  and,  confequently,  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  will  be  widened  and  enlarged. 

There  is  a  fet  of  mufcles  that  perform 
this  office,  called  the  intercoftals,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  They  ran  obliquely 
from  the  edges  of  every  rib,  to  thofe  of  the 
ribs  neareft  each  other,  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  ribs  ;  and  from,  the  highefl  rib  to  the 
loweft.  The  fibres  of  the  external  have  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  internal,  by 
which  contrivance  their  joint  adtion  be- 
comes the  more  fteady,  the  ribs  being  pull- 
ed in  the  diagonal  of  thefe  two  directions  ; 
that  is,  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  but 
dire<Slly  towards  one  another. 

When  thefe  mufcles  aCt,  they  endeavour, 
as  we  have  faid,  to  pull  the  ribs  nearer  one 

another ; 
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another ;  but  as  the  ribs  are  gradually  the  / 
more  moveable  the  lower  they  are,  the  firft 
and  uppermoft  having  fcarce  any  motion  at 
all,  by  their  joint  action  the  whole  fyftem. 
of  the  ribs  (except  the  twelfth  or  lower- 
moft,  which  is  faftened  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  therefore  follows  its  motion)  is  litted 
forewards,  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
widened  and  enlarged  in  the  manner  we 
have  faid. 

This  widening  of  the  thorax  any^  one 
may  experience  in  his  own  body.  Apply 
a  fillet  or  garter  round  the  broadeft  part  of 
the  cheft,  and  immediately  after  exfpiration 
obferve  the  exadt  meafure  ;  then  draw  in 
the  breath  ftrongly,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  longer  Hne  will  be  required  to  go 
round  than  before,  by  an  inch  pr  more  in 
a  middle  fize. 

There 
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There  isftill  another  contrivance  that  ferves 
to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  viz.  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff.  This  mufcle,  which, 
as  we  have  faid,  divides  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen,  like  to  a  curtain,  arifes  from 
the  fternum  before,  from  the  ribs  on  each 
fide,  and  behind,  from  the  laft  vertebra  of  the 
thorax  and  the  firft  one  or  two  of  the  loins. 
Its  fibres  run  flelhy  from  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  fome  way,  and  then  be- 
come tendinous.  It  hath,  befides  mufcular 
appendixes,  one  on  each  fide,  arifing  from 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins ;  which 
proceed  upwards  flefhy,  and  are  inferted  in 
the  tendinous  part.  The  whole  diaphragm, 
as  was  obferved  before,  does  not  divide  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar line,  but  inclines  in  a  flanting  diredion 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  forward  to- 
wards the  fternum,  by  which  means  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  confiderably 

longer 
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longer  than  its  lower  part  at  the  fternum. 
It  is  not  plain,  but  convex  towards  the 
I  thorax,  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen  ; 
infomuch  that  its  middle  or  centre  rifes  al- 
ways higher  in  the  thorax,  than  its  origin 
at  the  fternum. 

When  it  ads,  the  flefliy  fibres  fhortening, 
pull  the  tendinous  centre  towards  their  ori- 
gin, thereby  rendering  it  plainer  and  lefs 
convex,  and  To  lengthens  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax. 

Here  then  is  a  double  way  of  enlarging 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  ;  by  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcles  raifmg  tb*"  ribs  it  is  madei 
wider  ;  and  by  the  adion  of  the  diaphragm, 
it  is  rendered  longer,  or  deeper.  Let  us 
proceed  to  fhew  for  what  purpoles  this  me- 
chanifm  is  intended.    But,  before  this  can 

be 
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be  properly  underftood,  we  muft  firft  ex- 
plain the  ftruaure  of  the  lungs. 

The  lungs  are  fituated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.    They  are  divided  into  two 
large  parts  called  lobes;  the  one  on  the  right ; 
the  other  on  the  left  fide,  which  are  Tepar- 
ated  from  one  another  by  a  produdion  of 
the  pleura  ^that  membrane  which  lines  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  thorax.)    This  produc- 
tion,  called  mediaftinum,  divides  the  thorax 
lengthways  into  two  equal  feparate  cavities, 
that  have  no  communication  with  one  an- 
other ;   infomuch  that  if  blood,  or  pus, 
is  colleded  or  water  is  poured  into  one 
of  thefe,   it  can  find   no  entrance  into 
the  other.      But  as  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium, with  the  great  veffels  that  open  in- 
to it,  and  iffue  from  it,  are  contained  in  the 
left  divifion,  upon  that  account  the  left  lobe 
of  the  lungs  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the 
right. 

The 
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The  external  air  finds  adiniffion  into  the 
lungs  by  the  wind-pipe,  called  trachea  oraf- 
pera  arteria,  the  head  or  upper  part  of  which, 
called  larynx,  opens  into  the  mouth  at  the 
throat;  its  opening  is  called  glottis.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  different  cartilages  firmly  faftened 
together,  which  are  furnifhed  with  proper 
mufcles,  chiefly  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes 
of  the  voice,  and  likewife  inftrumental  in 
fwallowing. 

The  afpera  arteria  or  trachea  is  continu- 
ed from  the  larynx,  and  proceeds  down 
towards  the  lungs.  It  is  a  firm  tube,  made 
up  of  cartaliginous  rings,  joined  together 
by  mufcular  fibres.  Thefe  rings  are  incom- 
plete ;  probably  that  it  may  yield  fome- 
what  to  the  aliments  diftending  the  oefo- 
phagus  in  fwallowing,  that  lying  immedi- 
ately behind  the  larynx,  or  nearly  fo.  The 
whole  is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  cel- 
lular 
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lular  membrane  ;  and  lined  on  'the  infidc 
•with  a  fmooth  polifhed  one. 

It  defcends  entire  into  the  thorax,  as  far 
as  nigh  the  bafis  of  the  heart ;  and  there 
divides  into  two  great  branches,  the  one 
right,  the  other  left ;  which  again  are  di- 
vided and  fubdivided  into  lefler  and  leffer 
ramifications ;  and  fo  diftributed  through 
all  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  terminating 
at  length  in  fmall  membranous  dilatable 
cells  or  veficles. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  we  have 
had  frequent  occafion  of  mentioning  before 
arifes  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
proceeds  towards  the  lungs,  and,  being  di- 
vided and  fubdivided  into  branches  gradu- 
ally fmaller  and  fmaller,  is  diftributed  all 
over  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs.  Its  fmall- 
eft  capillary  branches  become  the  origins  of 

the 
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the  pulmonary  veins,  which  likewife  run 
all  over  the  lungs,  accompanying  their  cor- 
refponding  arteries  j  and  at  length  form  the 
great  pulmonary  vein  ;  which  opens  into 
the  left  finus  and  auricle  of  th«  heart. 

^  But  befides  thefe  branches  of  the  pul- 
P  monary  artery  that  carry  red  blood,  and 
tranfmit  it  to  the  veins  to  be  fent  back  to 
the  heart,  it  likewife  fends  off  extremely 
fmall  lateral  ferous  veffels,  which  open  into 
the  infide  of  the  bronchia  and  veficles  all  a- 
Jong  J  and  furnifli  them  with  a  moift  ex- 
treme fubtle  fluid,  or  rather  vapour,  which 
bedews  their  internal  furfaces,  hinders  them, 
from  growing  together,  and  preferves  them 
fupple  and  dilatable.  This  appears  from 
t^arm  water,  or  even  a  fine  injedion's  paf- 
fing  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the 
cavities  of  the  bronchia.  Kaw  mentioas 
Vo«.  L  S  s  fois 
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his  having  often  repeated  this  experhnent 
vf'nh  fuccefs. 

The  lungs,  befides  their  external  mem- 
brane, and  cellular  texture,  are  a  con- 
geries of  air  vefTels  and  vefTels  which  carry 
blood  or  juices  derived  from  blood  ;  and 
ihefe  two  kinds  of  canals  are  fo  uniformly 
difperfed  through  the  lungs,  that  in  every 
phyfical  point  there  arc  branches  of  both 
all  over. 

Before  we  can  explain  the  action  of  ref- 
piration,  we  fhall  give  a  ftiort  account  of 
that  fluid,  which  is  alternately  drawn  into 
and  expelled  out  of  the  lungs,  and  explain 
fome  of  its  properties. 

In  the  definitions  we  have  mentioned 
fome  of  the  general  properties  of  atmofphe- 
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ric  air,  that  it  is  a  tranfparent,  elaftic,  pon- 
derous, and  Gompreffible  ifluid. 

It  is  elaftic,  that  iSj  when  comprefTed  it 
endeavours  to  reftore  itfelf  with  a  force 
proportionable,  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
preffure.  From  this  property  it  is  ^fufcep- 
tible  of  tremulous  motions  or  vibrations  | 
and  is  the  medium  of  found. 

It  13  heavy  in  a  certain  degree,  being  in 
proportion  to  water  as  850  to  i,  at  a  me- 
dium, for  the  weight  of  air  varies,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  phaenomena  of  the  barome- 
ter ;  fo  that  if  a  pint  of  water  weighs  a 
pound,  a  pint  of  air  will  weigh  fomething 
more  than  nine  grains. 

As  it  is  an  heavy  fluid,  it  hath  that  pro- 
perty common  to  all  fuch  fluids,  that  its 
parts  are  prefled  every  way  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  above  j  and  the  force  of  that 

preflTure 
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prelTure  is  in  fome  meafure  in  proportion  to 
the  altitude  of  the  column.  Hence  it  endea- 
vours to  recede  from  that  preffure,  and  ac- 
tually does  recede^  if  there  is  a  vacuity  to 
run  into. 

It  is  conipreflible  by  a  fuitable  force  into 
a  lefler  fpace  than  it  pofTefTes  in  the  atmof- 
phere. 

And  therefore  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  it  is  denfer  and  heavier  than  higher 
up,  as  the  column  of  air  prefling  there  is 
higher.  In  this  refpecSt  it  is  quite  contrary 
to  water,  which  is  not  comprefTible  by  any 
weight  or  force,  as  far  as  experiments  have 
fhewn.  Water  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is 
no  denfer  than  on  the  furface. 

Air  hath  its  fpring  or  elafticity  increafed 
by  heat,  and  diminiflied  by  cold,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  heat  uniformly  rarefies  it,  as  cold  con- 
denfes  it  j  and  this  property  feems  to  be 
unlimited. 

If  the  preiTure  of  the  atmofphere  is  taken 
off  a  portion  of  air,  it  expands  itfelf  into 
a  larger  fpace,  and  that  property,  likewife, 
feems  to  be  unlimited  ;  a  cubic  inch  of  air, 
when  freed  from  the  preiTure  of  the  atmof- 
phere, will  uniformly  fill  an  indefinite  fpace. 

Its  elementary  parts,  when  feparated  from 
one  another,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
other  bodies,  whether  fluid  or  folid,  exert 
no  elailicity,  unlefs  the  atmofphere  is  re- 
moved, or  violent  heat  applied  :  or  unlefs 
fermentation,  putrefaction,  or  efFervefcence 
is  produced,  which  fets  the  aerial  particles 
at  liberty.  But  when  joined  together,  by 
any  of  thefe  means,  they  recover  that  pro- 
perty. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  are  the  chief  properties  of  air,  con- 
fidered  as  pure  and  unmixed  with  any  thing 
foreign  to  its  nature.  But  our  air,  the  at- 
mofphere  we  breathe  in,  is  a  chaos  of  every 
thing  that  is  volatile,  and  light  enough  to 
be  fufpended  in  it,  and  every  thing  that  can 
be  diffolved  in  it  ;  and  particularly,  it  is  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  fraught  with  watery  parti- 
cles, as  water  expofed  to  the  air  hath  always 
more  or  lefs  air  in  it,  which  the' air  pump 
fhews.  But  flill  its  fundamental  qualities 
remain,  its  fluidity,  weight,  and  elafticity  or 
fpring  ;  though  the  two  latter  are  variable 
in  their  degrees,  according  to  the  various 
caufes  that  a£t  upon  it. 

Let  us  then  fiippofe  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  to  be  enlarged  by  the  adion  of  the 
intercoftal  mufcles,  whiph  widen  it  by  pull- 
ing the  ribs  forwards,  and  by  the  diaphragm, 
which,  becoming  plainer,  andvpreffing  back 

the 
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the  vifcer^i  of  the  abdomen,  renders  its 
cavity  longer  and  deeper  ;  in  this  cafe 
room  will  be  made  for  air  to  be  prefied 
into  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs  by  the 
atmofphere,  to  fill  up  the  new  fpace  with 
air  of  the  fame  denfity  with  the  ambient  air. 
Of  couri'e  it  will  rufh  in  with  fo  much  the 
greater  force,  and  in  fo  much  the  greater 
quantity,  the  more  the  thorax  is  enlarged. 
This  air  rufliiog  in  will  diftend  the  mem- 
branous veficles  of  the  lungs,  and  fill  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  external 
furface  of  the  lungs  always  contiguous  to 
the  pleura  ;  for  there  is  no  air  between  the 
pleura  and  the  external  membrane  of  the 
lungs ;  if  there  were,  the  lungs  conld  not 
play,  as  the  air  fo  included  would  counter- 
balance the  external  prelTure  pf  the  at- 
mofphere. 

By  this  expanfion  of  the  veficles  of  the 

lungs, 
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lungs,  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  puU 
monary  artery,  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
pulmonary  veinj  which  run  along  thefe  ve- 
ficles  all  over  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs,  are 
unfolded  and  ftreightened,  which  lefTensre- 
fiftance  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
in  propelling  the  blood  through  them  into 
the  pulmonary  vein  and  left  auricle  of  th^ 
heart. 

At  the  fam€  time  the  air  drawn  into  the 
lungs  is  coniiderably  colder  than  the  blood 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  lungs,  where  its  velocity  is  very 
great,  as  alfo  the  friction  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
laborious  and  violent  exercife,  it  prevents 
the  heat  there  from  being  exceffive.  But 
befide  this  refrefhing  coolnefs  of  the  exter- 
"lial  air  communicated  to  the  lungs ;  it 
would  appear  that  it  anfwers  fome  other 

very 
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very  important  purpofes  to  animal  life.  As 
no  animal  that  is  furniihed  with  lungs, 
as  thofe  of  the  more  perfedt  kind  are,  can 
live  any  fpace  of  time  worth  mentioning, 
without  conftant  fupplies  from  this  vital 
fluid,  which  feems,  by  an  inftantaneous 
procefs  performed  in  the  lungs,  to  give 
off  fomething  falotary  to  'life,  and  carry 
out  of  them  fomething  noxious,  as  the 
air  thrown  out  from  the  lungs  is  rendered 
unfit  for  being  again  infpired,  either  by  the 
fanje  animal  or  by  another;  but  the  qualities 
of  this  vital  principle  we  lhall  have  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  more  fully  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  properties  of  the  blood, 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  effects  of  infpira- 
tlon,  or  drawing  air  into  the  lungs  ;  let  us 
now  confider  exfpiration,  or  tlie  expulfipn 
of  air  out  of  thero. 


Yo.L.  I. 
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When  there  is  as  much  ah'  taken  in  as  the 
•well  being  of  the  animal  requires,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mufcles  that  widen  the  thorax  is, 
difcontinued  j  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
Syliich  in  infpiration  were  agitated,  by  be- 
ing pulled  forwards,  are  novy  at  liberty  tq 
reftore  thernfelves  by  their  elafticity,  and 
pull  back  the  ribs. 

At  the  fame  time  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  bronchia,  that  conned  the  ca,rtilaginous 
rings,  being  now  at  freedom  to  ad ;  by 
their  adion  they  pull  the  rings  clofer  to 
one  another,  and  thereby  diminifli  the  y0'< 
iume  of  the  lungs  all  oyer. 

Befides,  in  a  natural  ftate  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferyed,  there  never  is,  nor  can  be, 
any  elaftic  air  between  the  outer  furface 
qf  the   lungs  and   the  pleura,    as  hath 

appeared 
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appeared  from  undoubted  experiments; 
hence  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  will 
co-operate  with,  and  affift  in  thrufting 
down,  the  ribs. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  the  mufcles  of 
the  abdomen,  all  more  or  lefs,  concur  to- 
wards exfpiration,  in  diminifiiing  the  cavity 
of  the  abdorhen,  and  preffing  its  vifcera  up- 
wards againft  the  diaphragm,  by  pufliirig  it 
higher  up  into  the  thorax,  and  ihortening 
its  cavity. 

The  immediate  eiFedt  of  exfpiration  is 
by  diminifhing  the  volume  of  the  lungs  to 
force  the  blood  through  the  capillary  ter- 
minations of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
venous  fyftem  correfponding  with  thera^j 
'into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The 
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The  current  of  the  blood  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  femilunar  valves 
at  its  mouth,  hinder  it  from  being  preffed 
back  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  determine 
its  progrefs  entirely  towards  the  left  auri- 
cle. 

Hence  therefore  the  alternate  diftention 
and  collapfmg  of  the  lungs  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  expedite,  and  even  to  effeft,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  them. 

Were  it  not  for  this  alternate  change  of 
the  lungSj  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in- the 
human  body,  and  all  other  animals  thatr 
have  lungs,  and  two  ventricles  to  their 
hearts,  could  not  be  carried  on. 

For,  if  the  lungs  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
diftention  by  the  air's  being  pent  up  within 
them,  that  air  would  be  heated  and  rarified  ; 

its 
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its  fpring  v/ould  be  increafed  to  fuch  a  de^ 
gree,  that  the  fmall  blood  veffels,  running  a- 
long  the  membranous  and  veficular  texture 
in  the  lungs,  would  be  fo  compreffed  by  it^ 
as  to  ftop  all  paffages  through  them ;  and 
life,  which  confiils  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,,  would  q^iiickly  be  at  an  end* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lungs  remained 
in  a  collapfed  ftate,  without  being  diftended 
by  air  infpired,  the  fmall  velTels  would  be 
folded  together  like  threads  in  a  clue  ;  fo 
that  the  right  ventricle  could  not  force  the 
blood  through  them  fo  expeditioufly  as 
that  one  pulfe  fhould  regularly  fucceed  an^ 
other.  The  blood  would,  quickly  ftagnate 
in  the  right  finus>  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
death  enfue. 

Therefore  as  foon  as  there  is  by  infpiration 
air  enough  admitted  to  anfwer  the  purpofeof 

the. 
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the  trajeCtion  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
the  animal  for  felf-prefervation,  and  to  a- 
void  uneafinefs,  drops  infpiratory  efforts^ 
and  conimences  thofe  of  exfpiration  j  and 
when  it  hath  performed  them  in  a  proper' 
degree,  it  again  infpires  and  expires  and 
this  a(5tioh  continiies'while  life  remains. 

One  of  the  gerieral  ufes  of  refpir- 
ation  is  to  effect  the  trajedion  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  fo  complete 
the  circulation,  in  which  life  confifts.  For 
without  it,  as  we  have  fhewn,  this  trajec- 
tion  could  not  take  place  in  animals  that 
have  lungs,  after  they  have  breathed  and 
ufed  them  fome  little  time.  Foetufes,  that 
are  pent  up  within  the  uterus,  live  under 
another  kind  of  circulation,  which  we  fhall 
explain  in  its  place.  • 


By 
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By  this  trajedtion  of  the  blood  through 
the  minute  veflels  of  the  lungs,  with  fych 
velocity  as  it  muft  there  have,  fanguifigajioa 
is  performed,  the  blood  is  con:^minuted  and 
divided  ;  its  globules  are  corapadted,  con- 
denfed,  a.nd  rounded  ;  and  fo  rendered  the 
fitter  for  flowing  commodioufly  through 
the  other  canals  of  the  body,  for  yielding 
the  neceffary  fecretions,  and  anfwering  the 
numerous  purpofes  of  the  animal  econo- 
my. 

Another  very  important  ufe  of  refpiratiorn 
is,  that  by  infpiring  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
hdat  is  generated  in  the  animal  body,  the 
rednefs  of  the  blood  is  brought  on;  the 
chyle  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  is 
white,  and  the  lymph  is  peUucid  ;  but  the 
mafs  of  blood  after  it  hath  paft  the  lungs  is 
red.  It  would  feem,  from  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's difcoveries  concerning  colours,  that 
the  change  of  colour  here  is  owing  to  the 

increafe 
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increafe  of  denfity.  No  doubt,  befides  refpi- 
ration,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  minute  extremities  of  the  arteries  contri- 
butes fomewhat  towards  this  increafe,  and 
therefore  enhances  the  red  colour  of  the 
blood. 

To  bring  about  thefe  ends,  all  the  blood 
of  the  body  is  propelled  through  the  lungs  ; 
which  cannot  be  truly  faid  of  any  other 
-vifcus  of  the  body. 

And  in  the  fame  time  that  any  quantity 
of  blood  hath  circulated  from  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta  through  its  capillary  branches,  in 
the  extremities,  &c.  and  returned  to  the 
heart,  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  hath  paf~ 
fed  through  the  lungs. 

.  Befides  the  general  and  chief  ufes  of  ref- 
piration  already  mentioned,  nature  always 

brings 
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brings  about  the  moft  numerous  and  moft 
important  purpofes  by  the  feweft  and  iiwft 
fimple  means  poffible,  that  function  hath 
feveral  other  ufes  which  are  of  the  greateft 
confequence  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

The  fecondary  ufes  of  refpiration  and  ex- 
fpiration  are  many ;  by  the  latter  we  find 
that  it  exhales,  as  an  emuncftory,  parts  redun- 
dant or  even  noxious  from  the, blood,  which 
would  fuffocate  if  they  remained  ;  hence  the 
breath  of  many  people,  fhut  up  in  a  clofe 
place,  impregnates  the  air  with  a  fuSbcating 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  abforbs  from 
the  air  that  vital  oxygenous  principle  fo  ne- 
cefTary  to  life.  It  is  by  this  volume, of  air,  tak- 
en into  the  lungs,  that  the  abdomen  and  all 
its  vifcera  are  continually  coraprefTed  andagi- 
tated  by  if,  likcwife  the  (iomach,  intcftines, 
receptacle  of  the  chyle,  bladder,  redum,  and 
€ven  the  womb,  difcharge  their  contents by 
Vol,  I.  U  u  ixs 
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its  action  and  alternate  compreffure  on  the 
llomach,  digeftion  is  forwarded  and  the 
blood  urged  through  the  fluggifh  vef- 
fels  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  mefentery.  It 
excites  a  kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the 
blood,  by  which  it  is  alternately  prefl~ed  to- 
wards the  extremities  of  the  veins,  and  af- 
terwards propelled  towards  the  heart  with 
an  accelerated  velocity.  Infpiration  ferves 
to  convey  odours  along  with  the  air  to  the 
organs  of  fmelling  ;  by  it  likev/ife,  animals 
diftinguiHi  their  proper  food,  in  feledling 
what  is  falutary,  and  rejecting  what  is  nox- 
ious ;  by  it  likewife,  fucking,  fo  neceffary  to 
the  new  born  animal,  is  performed. 

Refpiration  forms  the  voice  in  every  clafs 
of  aniinals,  and  is  of  a  particular  l^nd  or 
modulation,  peculiar  to  each  fpecies,  de- 
pending upon  the  difference  of  the  larynx 
and  glottis,    Th\s  is  demonfl:rated  from  the 

narrovf 
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narrow  glottis  of  birds,  and  the  large  broad 
glottis  In  hoarfe  animals  and  Juch  as  bellow 
of  blest.  Every  fpeciea  have  their  own 
peculiar  found  of  tone  of  Voic-e.  Thus  the 
horfe  neighs ;  the  bull  bellows  ;  the  fheep 
bleats  ;and  the  dog  barks  ;  man  only  can  ar- 
ticulate by  voice  atid  fpeech,  by  drawing  in 
and  throwing  air  out  of  the  glottis,  formed 
and  modified  by  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth,  and 
throat,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  an 
infinite  variety  of  diftin^t  founds,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  another,  and  to  reprefent  thefe  founds 
by  letters  and  words. 

Before  we  difmifs  tJiis  function,  let  us 
obferve  that  we  may  diftinguiih:  two  kinds 
of  refpiration  ;  the  one  eafy  and  equalj 
which  goes  on  without  our  attention,  and 
while  we  are  afleep  ;  this  may  be  called  vi- 
tal or  involuntary  refpiration  ;    and  the  o- 

ther 
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ther  the  voluntary  kind,  which  W£  can  in*- 
fluence  by  the  will ;  and  either  excite  or 
flop,  and  make  quicker  or  flower,  fuller  or 
ftnaller  infpirations  and  exfpirations. 

The  former  feems  to  be  influenced  chief- 
ly by  the  diaphragm,  and  intereoftal  muf- 
cles,  and  by  a  gentle  proportionable  adtion 
,  of  the  abdominal  mnfcles  in  expiration,  co- 
operating with  the  elafticity  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  and  the  mufcular  fibres  that 
fallen  together  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the 
trachea  and  its  divifions,  called  bronchia. 

In  great,  full,  and  laborious  refpiration, 
.  there  are  feveral  other  mufcles  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,    that  are   called  into 
adion,  not  neceflary  at  prefent  to  parti- 
cularize. 

Laftly,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  frequency  of  ads 

of 
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of  refplration,  to  the  pulfe,  there  being  in  a 
common  natural  way  about  three  or  four 
pulfes  for  one  refpiration.  Hence  refpira- 
tion  is  quickened,  as  the  pulfe  is  quickened, 
either  by  exercife  or  in  fevers.  And  there- 
fore refpiration  ought  to  be  diligently  ob- 
fcrved  in  acute  diftempers. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  VL 

tP  VOICE,  AND  SOME  DISEASES    OF  THE  TMORAX 
AND  LUNGS. 

—       -  »»<»ee>® aocao  ■  I  — 

JN  our  laft  chapter,  we  have  explained 
refpiration,  and  fhown  that  in  an  afii- 
mal  that  is  furniflied  with  lungs,  and  hath 
ufed  them  even  a  very  moderate  time,  the 
blood  cannot  be  p^-opelled  by  the  heart 
through  the  lungs,  without  its  affiftance* 
That  by  infpiration  the  blood  in  its  paflage 
through  the  lungs,  hath  its  particles  divided 

and 
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and  comminuted  ;  made  denfer  and  more 
compad  ;  rounded,  and  rendered  red  j  and 
in  general  better  fitted  to  pafs  through  the 
various  fizes  of  canals  in  the  body,  and  fur- 
nifti  matters  for  the  various  fecretions.  That 
the  heat  of  the  animal  body  is  in  a  great 
meafure  generated  from  the  air  infpired  into 
the  lungs,  by  which  the  blood  is  oxygi- 
nated  ;    and,    laftly,    that    befides  thefe 
principal    ufes  of  refpiration,  it  llkewife 
ferve§  to  bring  about  feveral  other  pyrpofes, 
which  are  indifpenfibly  requifite  in  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy.    .We  fl>all  now  briefly  ex* 
plain  fome  of  thefe,  that  have  the  moft  im- 
rnediate  gonne<iiion  with  refpiration  :  and 
afterwards  touch  upon  fome  of  the  princi- 
pal dillempers  that  have  their  feats  in.  tiie 
iungs  and  thorax. 

We  lhall  begin  with  the  voice,  which 
in  brutes  is  inarticulate,  or  a  found  pro- 
duced by  throwing  out  air  whh  a  certain 

force 
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force  or  velocity  through  the  glottis,  or 
aperture  of  the  larynx,  fo  as  to  make  the 
cartilages,  of  which  the  larynx  is  compofed,  • 
to  tremble  and  vibrate,  and  communicate 
the  like  tremulous  motion  to  the  contigu- 
ous air. 

Coughing  is  produced  by  repeated  quick 
infpirations,  each  of  which  is  fucceeded  by 
as  quick,  forcible,  hard  exfpirations,  caufed 
by  .violent  ftrokes  of  the  abdominal  mufcles 
determined  upon  the  lungs.  It  is  created 
by  whatever  irritates  the  pulmonic  fyftem, 
from  the  head  of  the  larynx  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lungs.  Its  effed,  as  a  natural  ac- 
tion,  is  to  throw  off  as  it  were,  and  clear 
the  infide  of  the  bronchiae,  by  the  violent 
impulfe  of  air  through  thenr,  and  Ihake  off 
the  irritating  caufe. 


Sternutation, 
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Sternutation,  fneezing,  or  fnorting,  is  pro- 
duced by  firft  drawing  in  a  large  quantity 
of  air  into  the  lungs,  fuceeeded  by  a  violent 
convulfive  adtion  of  all  thofe  mufcles  toge- 
t-herj  that  can  in  any  degree  contribute  to- 
wards exfpiration  ;  by  which  means  the  air 
drawn  in  immediately  before  in  large  quan- 
tity is   driven  with  a  forcible  explofion, 
through  the  paffage  of  the  nofe.    Its  eaufe 
proceeds  frorpi  whatever  irritates  the  ol- 
factory nerves  fpread  upon  the  Schneideriati 
or  pituitary  membrane  ;  its  ufe  is  to  (hake 
and  throw  off  the  irritating  caufe,  as  wind 
tlows  off  duft. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  the  plan 
we  propofed,  to  give  an  account  of  fome 
of  the  principal  diftempers  that  afFedt  the 
iungs  and  afpei'a  arteria ;  au'd  thereby  ex-^ 
amplify  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  animal  oeconomy  ki  the,  rational  prac- 
tice of  phyfie. 

Vol.  I.  X  X  We 
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Wc  have  already  mentioned  and  explain- 
ed' coughing  as  a  natural  action,  we  (hall 
now  conMer  it  as  a  morbid  fymptom. 

Coughing,  as  we  have  faid,  is  an  effort 
of  nature  to  fhake  off  fomething  that  is 
troublefome  to  the  pulmonic  fyftem  in  a 
healthy  ftate.  Though  this  effort  tends  in 
its  own  nature  to  a  falutary  purpofe,  yet 
when  it  tends  to  a  morbid  or  difeafed  ap- 
pearance, no  time  h  to  be  loft  in  ufmg  the- 
moft  effectual  means  of  removing  it,  as  we 
{hall  fee  hereafter  the  danger  of  trifling 
in  fuch  cafes. 

The  moft  frequent  eaufe  of  coughing  is- 
what  is  commonly  called  catching  of  cold,  or 
a  catarrh.  The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  in  the 
pituitary  or  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  fo 
called  fromSchneider,alearned  German  phy- 
fician,  who  firft  confidered  it  at  large,  and  its 
difeafes.  This  membrane  lines  the  cavity  of 

the 
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the  nofe,the  palate  and  throat;  paffes  uito  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx  and  afpera  artexia,  and 
lines  the  iAfide  of  the  whole  fyfteni  ofair  vef- 
fels  in  the  lungs  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  in-  -  • 
fideof  the  oefophagus,ftomach,and  inteftinal 
tube.  Its  furface  hath,  (befides  vifible  mu- 
cous, excretory  duds,  fcattered  up  and 
down)  fmall  evanefcent  ferous  arteries  open- 
ing upon  it,  which  convey  a  warm  watery 
moifture,  which  in  health  is  in  the  form  of 
a  vapour,  and  keeps  it  moift  and  flippery, 
and  hinders  its  contiguous  portions  from 
growing  together;  and  as  this  vapour  is 
liable  to  be  accumulated,  there  are  in  the 
fame  furface  abforbent  venous  velTels  to 
take  it  up.  But  when  by  the  cold  air  the 
abforbent  velTels  are  Gonftri<aed,  and  the 
vaporous  fluid  condenfed,  the  exhaling 
arterial  canals  continuing  to  pour  out 
their  liquids,  inftead  of  a  warm  vapour, 
that  creates  no  irritation  upon  the  parts,  a 
fenfible  fait  ichorous  lymp^  is  difcharged  ' 

from 
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from  the  various  affeded  parts  of  the  mcm~ 
brane,  which  irritates  wherever  it  trickles  a., 
long  ;  if  it  falls  upon  the  noftrils,  it  creates 
fneezing,  or  fnorting  ;  and  if  it  fall  upon 
any  portion  of  the  pulmonic  fyftem,  from 
the  head  of  the  larynx  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lungs,  it  creates  coughing;  and,  obr 
ftinately  continuing,  too  often  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  a  phythyfis  pulrnonalis. 

The  cure  of  this  cough,  while  it  is  re- 
cent, and  the  lungs  are  yet  entire  and  un- 
impaired, befides  keeping  warm,  reft  of  bo- 
dy, low  foft  diet,  with  plenty  of  diluting 
drink,  made  milk  warm,  to  encourage  a 
diaphorefis,  jt  requires  balfamic,  fmooth, 
demulcent  medicines,  and  a  prudent  ufe  of 
Opiates  ;  by  the  application  of  which,  after 
the  diftemper  hath  in  fome  meafure  had  its 
courfe,  the  obftrudlions  in  the  membrane 
being  opened,  the  catarrh  or  defluxion  is 

drained 
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drained  up  j   and  the  irritating  caufe  re- 
moved. 

Another  very  common  caufe  of  coughs 
jng  is  an  accumulation  of  tough  phlegm 
in  the  bronchiae.    As  we  have  obferved, 
there  is  naturally  a  warm  moift  vapour 
poured  by  fmall  ferous  arteries  into  the  ca- 
vities of  the  bronchiae;  if  this  is  pour- 
ed out  in  too  great  a  quantity,  by  remain- 
ing there,  it  becomes  thickened,  the  thin-, 
ner  and  aqueous  part  either  flying  off  into 
jhe  air,  or  being  reabforbed,  the  remainder 
becomes  vifcid,  clogs  up  the  pafTage,  irritates 
the  lungs,  and  excites  a  cough,  which  is  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  it.   This  cough  is  cured 
or  relieved  by  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate 
the  impacted  phlegm,  lubricate  the  palTages, 
temper  acrimony,  and  leave  a  balfamic  aftrin-' 
gent  effect,  preventing  the  accumulation  of ' 
too  great  a  (quantity  of  phlegm  for  the  futui-e; 

an4 
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and  fuch  medicines  as  poffefs  one  or  more  of 
thefe  powers  in  a  remarkable  degree  ar<; 
called  peftorals. 

Some  pedorals  have  chiefly  a  faculty  of 
tempering  acrimony,  and  lubricating  the 
paflages,  as  fpermaceti ;  all  expreffed  oils, 
and  oily  fubftances.  Others  chiefly  attenu- 
ate, diflx)lve,  and  deterge  phlegm ;  as  li-^ 
quorice  and  other  pedoral  plants,  iugar, 
honey,  vinegar,  gum  ammoniac,  &c.  others 
are  befides  aftringent  and  balfamic ;  as  all 
the  terebinthinate  clafs,  and  their  prepara- 
tions. 

Opiates  become  peflorals  chiefly,  and 
almoft  folely,  by  taking  off  the  fenfe  of  ir» 
ritation  for  a  fhort  time,  but  without  carry- 
ing off  the  irritating  caufe;  howeverthey  are 
of  great  ufe,  by  keeping  down  the  violence 

of 
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of  cough,  and  procuring  a  truce,  until  the 
caufebe  removed  by  other  efFedlual  methods- 

Afthma  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
wheezing,  rerurning  by  fits,  and  often  laft- 
ing  long,  and  threatning  fuffocation.  In 
horfes  it  is  called  broken  wind,  requiring  st 
double  effort  or  two  exfpirations  to  empty 
the  lungs  for  one  infpiration,  attended  with 
violent  heaving  at  the  flanks. 

Authors  have  diftinguifhed  afthma  into^ 
the  nervous  and  humoral,  to  denote  that 
6very  fpecies  of  afthma  leans  to  one  of  thefe' 
two  kinds,  as  they  are  feldom  or  never  to* 
be  met  with  pure  and  unmixed. 

The  humoral  kind,  is  that  which  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  accumulation  of  phlegm  or 
mucus  in  the  fmall  and  deep  bronehiae 
which,  when  it  is  in  a  gfeat  quantity, 
and  occupies  a  large  portion  of  them, 
hinders  the  air  from  expanding  the  lungs 

fufficiently, 
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fafficiently,  and  expediting  the  paffage  of' 
the  blood  through  them. 

The  nervous  or  dry  cough,  fometimcs 
termed  convulfive  afthraa,  is  created  by  a 
Gonvullive  conftridion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  that  Gonne£l  the  cartilaginous  rings  of 
the  bronchiae,  which  makes  the  lungs  to  re- 
fift  their  being  expanded  by  the  air.  Bntj 
at  the  fame  time,  a  fpafmodic  difpolition 
in  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  overpower- 
ing the  diaphragm,  may  be  an  acceffary,  6r 
perha;ps  in  fome  cafes  a  principal,  caufe  of 
this  fort  of  afthma. 

But  if  the  afthma  is  of  any  remarkable 
violence,  or  continuance,  it  is  feldom  ot 
never  without  a  mixture  of  both  natures. 
An  afthma  from  a  nervous  caufe,  of  any 
Gonfequence,  can  fcarce  fail  of  accumulating 
more  phlegm  than  there  fhould  be,  by  pen- 
ning 
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s  .  . 

inngitup,and  hindering  the  lalutaiy  ef- 
forts of  the  lungs  in  order  to  throw  it  off. 
And  where  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
phlegm,  fo  as  chiefly  to  produce  real  afth- 
matic  fits,  there  appears  always,  as  far  as  we 
have  obferved,  figns  of  a  Ipafmodic  difpofi- 
tion,  and  conflridion  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  humoral  kind,  befides  a  prudent 
meafure  of  proper  evacuation,  the  moft  cf- 
fedual  and  attenuating  pediorals  are  in- 
dicated. Pedoral  vegetables,  the  fpirit 
of  Mindererus,  gum  ammoniacum,  fquills, 
and,  in  violent  cafes,  antimonials  and 
mercurials  are  moft  to  be  depended  up- 
on. 

In  the  nervous  afthma,  cephalic  medicines 
are  required  j  but  not  without  the  mixture 
of  attenuants.  The  fetid  gums  ad  here  in 
3  double  capacity.  Blifters  pretty  extenfively 

Vqi-.  I.  y  y  laid 
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laid  on  the  fides  operate  moft  effedually  and 
are  very  proper  in  all  obftinate  coughs. 

Hamoptoe^  is  a  throwing  up  of  blood  ;  if 
it  comes  not  from  the  mouth  or  throat,  but  is 
brought  up  from  the  breaft,  with  a  kind  of 
fhort  cough,  in  a  remarkable  quantity,  and 
frothy  appearance,  proceeds  from  a  breach 
of  fome  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery, 

A  breach  of  veffels  in  the  lungs  is  of  more 
dangerous  confequence  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  body,  becaufe  of  their  inceffant 
motion,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  paffing 
through  them,  and  the  fponginefs  of 
their  texture.  Upon  thefe  accounts  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  an  ulcer.  Great  care 
therefore  is  to  be  taken  to  treat  it  properly 
when  it  firft  appears,  that  the  breach  may 
be  healed  as  foon  as  poffible.  Bleeding, 

gentle 
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gentle  cooling  phyfic,  cooling  temperate  diet, 
reft  of  body,  with  opiates,  and  fuch  balfamic 
pedorals  as  can  beft  keep  the  cough  under, 
are  here  rcquifite.  If  the  haemorrhage  is 
large,  aftringents  and  even  ftlptics  are  fte- 
ceflary,  of  which  alum  is  none  of  the  leaft 
efFeduaU 

A  vomica  pulmoftum,  is  a  tumor  bred  in 
the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs  ;  which 
contains  fometimes  pus,  fometimes  a  vifcid 
liquor  different  from  pus,  and  fometimes  a 
clear  pellucid  lymph.  This  laft  fort  is  call- 
ed hydatid.  The  vomica  grows  larger  and 
larger  by  degrees,  and  created  more  and 
more  of  irritation,  by  prefling  the  contigu- 
ous air  veflcls  againft  one  another,  which  ex- 
cites an  almoft  perpetual  cough,  and  lays  the 
foundation  of  aphythifis  pulmonajis. 

If 
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If  it  burfts,  it  becomes  an  open  uFcer,. 
And  if  the  matter  is  kindly,  the  habit  of 
body  good,  the  tumor  eircumfcribed,  and 
its  coats  but  thin,  it  fometimes  cleanfes,  and 
heals  fpeedily  ;  but  too  often  the  ulcer 
continues  to  increafe  and  fpread  ;  the  pa- 
tient coughs  almoft  inceffantly,  and  throws 
up  much  fetid  ftuff,  both  by  the  mouth  and 
noftrils,  the  lungs  wafte,  and  are  confumedj 
attended  with  an  hedic  fever, 

Ihave  known  a  broken  rib^  in  confequence 
of  the  horfe  filing  on  a  loofe  ftone,  occa- 
fion  a  vomica  in  the  lungs  ;  much  purulent 
matter  was  thrown  up  by  the  mouth  and 
nofe,  but  the  real  caufe  of  the  diforder  was 
not  difcovered  till  on  diffe£tion,  the  rib  was 
found  bent  inwards,  had  tore  the  lungs, 
inflammation  followed,  and  of  courfe  fup- 

puration,  which  fufFocated  the  patient. 
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A  vomica  in  the  lungs  from  catarrh,  &c. 
is  for  the  moft  part  incurable,  but  in  the 
cafe  of  a  broken  rib  as  above,  when  all  the 
circumftances  are  early  known,  fomething 
may  be  done  by    way    of  prevention, 
to  preferve  the  life  of  the  animal,  and 
render  him  afterwards  ufeful  ;   by  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  treatment  as  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  afterwards  admin- 
iftering,  fuch  balfamic  perioral  medicines  as 
are  fafely  detergent.  Thefewith'  a  prudent 
ufe  of  opiates,  proper  diet,  and  reft  of  body, 
are  the  chief  means  to  effect  a  cure,,  where 
it  can  be  elfeded. 

An  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  as  hath  been  hint- 
ed, may  proceed  from  a  throwing  up  of 
blood,  without  a  previous  tumor,  and  goes 
on  pretty  much  in  the  fame  courfe  we  have 
been  now  defcribing ;  requiring  the  fame 
method  of  cure  and  regimen. 

Inflammation 
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Inflammation  of  the  lungs, — This  is  one 
of  the  moft  frequent  and  moft  dan- 
gerous difeafes  to  which  our  patients 
are  liable,  and  requires  the  greateft  pru- 
dence, fkill,  and  attention  in  the  veteri- 
nary praditioner,  to  regulate  his  conduct 
in  the  Jiianagement  of  it,  fo  as  to  preferve 
the  life  of  his  patient,  or  the  future  found- 
nefs  of  this  organ.     As  all  inflammatory 

diforders  in  horfes  are  exceedingly  rapid 
in  their  progrefs,  and  if  not  properly  manag- 
ed foon  terminate  in  gangrene  and  mortifica- 
tion, of  courfe  the  lofs  of  the  patient  in  the 
fhort  fpace  of  two  or  three  days. 

We  have  already  explained  the  different 
fun£iions  of  this  organ,  its  great  vafcularity, 
the  great  mafs  of  blood  it  muft  of  necelTity 
contain,  at  all  times,  even  in  health  ;  from 
which  we  may  infer,  that  any  undue  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  in  this  vifcus,  any  hin- 
drance or  obftrudion  to  its  free  circulation, 

or 
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or  any  impediment  to  its  natural  fundions, 
will  derange  the  whole  [circulating  fyftem. 
The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  will  be  Air- 
charged  with  blood,  which  it  cannot  propel 
through  the  lungs,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  left  ventricle  cannot  receive  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  lungs  to  fupply 
its  contrading  and  propelling  through  the 
body ;  hence  a  fmall  contraded  and  opprefT- 
ed  pulfe  ;  the  air  is  prevented  from  pafTing 
fully  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  hence 
Jikewife  a  laborious  breathing. 

Symptoms  of  this  diforderare  numerous, 
as   in  fever   of  the   fympiomatic  kind, 

a  fmall  and  frequent  pulfe,  laborious 
breathing  with  wide  and  extended  noftrils, 
heaving  at  the  flanks,  mouth  hot  and  dry  ; 
hot  breath,  extremities  cold,  the  tongue 
white,  membrane  on  the  infide  of  the  nofe 
red,  eyes  red  and  heavy,  veins  about  the 
head  turged  and  full,  th^  patient  difpofed  to 

cough. 
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cough,  but  unable  to  make  the  efFort  from 
pain,  the  horfe  ftands  ftradling  and  extend- 
ed on  his  legs,  panting  for  breath,  feldom  or 
never  lies  down;  duUnefs  and  heavinefs  about 
the  head;  cold  ears;  the  natural  fecretions  of 
dung  and  urine  generally  not  much  affeded, 
but  in  fome  cafes  a  difpofition  to  coftivenefs. 
As  the  diforder  proceeds,  a  gleeting  from  the 
jioftrils  of  a  greenifli  llimy  mucus,  with  a 
foetid  ftinking  breath,  the  air  around  him  be- 
comes tainted  with  a  cadaverous  fmell.  Un- 
able any  longer  toft  uggle  with  the  diforder, 
he  falls  fuddenly  down  and  expires.  On  dif. 
feding  the  bodies  of  fuch  patients  as  have 
died  of  this  diforder,  the  lungs  are  generally 
found  turgid  and  full  of  blood,  of  a  black 
appearance,  and  in  a  gangrenous  ftate  ;  the 
texture  of  this  organ  being  diftroyed,  it  can- 
not bear  the  touch,  but  appears  as  if  it  were 
rotten  ;  hence  this  diforder  has  among  far- 
riers and  others  got  the  name  of  the  rot ; 

and 
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and  has  been  as  erroneoufly  applied  to  fimi- 
Tar  difeafes  of  other  domeftic  animals. 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe  is  generally  too 
fudden  expofure  of  the  body  to  cold,  in 
any  fhape,  after  being  overheated,  either 
from  exercife  or  from  the  habit  of  being 
conftantly  covered  with  body  cloaths  in  too 
warm  a  ftable  ;  for  horfes  feldom  fuffer  any 
injury  from  cold  when  their  bodies  are  ex- 
pofed  to  it  in  a  temperate  ftate;  this  we  know 
from  "experience,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  but 
more  efpecially  when  horfes  are  turned  out 
to  grafs  at  all  feafons. 

The  method  or  indications  of  cure  to  be 
obferved,  on  the  very  firft  attack  of  this  dif- 
order,  for  not  one  moment  of  time  is  to 
be  loft,  are  a  ftrid  attention  to  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen,  in  leiTening  the  diftention 
of  the  blood  velTels  in  the  lungs,  by  plen- 
tiful bleeding,  according  to  the  age,  ftreugth, 
Vol..  I.  Z  7,  and 
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and  fize  of  the  patient.  If  the  pulfe  riles  after 
the  firft  bleeding,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  at 
intervals  afterwards,  but  to  a  lefs  extent,  al- 
ways having  regard  to  the  age,  fize,  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  till  the  violence  of 
the  fymptoms  abate.   Emollient  glyfters  are 
of  great  ufe. ;  together  with  ftrong  blifters, 
or  other  irritating  liquid  mixtures  pretty  ex- 
tenfively  applied  to  the  breaft  and  fides  of  the 
thorax  or  cheft.    When  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms  abate,  iffues  or  rowels  may  be 
put  under  the  breaft,  on  the  moft  depend- 
ing parts,  befmeared  with  ftimulating  oint- 
ment.   But  no  liquid  drenches,  or  perhaps 
no  medicine  whatever,  Ihould  be  attempted 
to  be  given  by  the  mouth  during  the  vio- 
lence of  this  diforder,  as  the  very  attempt, 
and  pofition  to  which  the  head  muft  be 
raifed,  aggravates  the  diforder  and  endan- 
gers fuffocation  ;  inftances  of  which  have 
occurred  too  frequently,  and  haflened  a  fa- 
tal termination. 

The  . 
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The  patient  ought  to  be  kept  cool  both 
with  refpcd  to  clothing  and  the  heat  of  the 
ftable.  Thin  water  gruel  for  drink  may  be 
offered  frequently,  rather  cool  than  other- 
wife,  but  no  folid  food  whatever,  till  the 
violent  fymptoms  are  removed,  when  thin 
malTies  are  the  moft  proper  food  for  a  few 
days.  With  refpedt  to  medicine,  diuretics 
are  here  of  great  ufe,  as  this  difeafe  frequent- 
ly terminates  in  a  ferous  effufion  of  the  wa- 
tery parts  of  the  blood,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  lays  the  [foundation  of  a 
hydro-thorax  or  a  dropfy  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cheft. 

PLetiri/y^ — Is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  or  that  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  thora-x!.  Some  Phyfiologifts 
place  the  feat  of  this  difeafe  in  the  exter- 
nal membranous  coat  of  the  lungs.  But 
die  fymptoms,  which  take  place  on  the  firft 

attack 
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attack  of  a  pleurify,  differ  very  confidera- 
bly  from  thofe  that  appear  on  hiflammation 
of  the  lungs,  both  in  m^n  and  in  horfes. 
The  violent  pains  or  ftitches  felt  in  the 
fides  in  the  human  patient,  and  the  feem- 
ing  acute  pains  affeding  horfes  in  the  like 
diforder,  and  in  the  fame  place,  feeni  to  in- 
dicate, that  the  real  feat  of  the  difeafe  is 
primarily  in  the  pleura,  although  in  its  pro- 
grefs  the  lungs  may  likewife  become  af- 
fedled. 

On  the  firft  attack  of  the  pleurify,  the 
borfe  appears  rather  lively  •  the  pulfe  quick 
and  hard  ;  fever  high  ;  dry  fhort  tickling 
cough  ;  breathing  quick  and  fliort ;  great 
reftlelTnefs ;  feeming   fharp  pains  in  the 

fides,  as  the  head  is  frequently  turned  to 
that  which  is  afFe<5led;  mouth  dry;  extremi- 
ties hot ;  fometimes  profufe  thin  fweat  on 
the  lides  and  temples ;  the  horfe  lies ■  fre- 
quently 
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quently  down,  but  gets  up  inftantly,  not  be- 
ing able  to  breath  in  that  pofture  ;  paws  the 
ground  frequently  with  his  fore -feet  ;  fhifts 
from  fide  to  fide  of  the  ftall ;  the  natural  fe- 
cretions  of  dung  and  urine  free.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  hours  (if  not  relieved,)  the  fymp- 
toms  vary  ;  the  reflileffnefs  goes  off  j  the  fe- 
ver increafing  ;  looks  dull  and  heavy  ; 
pulfe  throbbing  and  quick  j  difpofition  to 
cough  but  unable  ;  panting  and  fhort  flops 
in  breathing,  intermixed  with  groans;  ex- 
tremities become  cold  ;  damp  clammy 
fweats  J  inattention  to  what  pafles  around  ; 
ftraddling  fixed  pofture  till  he  drops  down. 

Upon  difl^eding  horfes  that  have  died  of 
a  pleurify,  the  intercoftal  mufcles  to  a 
great  extent  have  been  found  greatly  af- 
f(?ded  aud  in  a  gangrenous  ft<ite, 

The 
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The  caufe  of  pluerify  generally  proceeds 
from  cold  in  any  way  applied  to  the  body 
when  in  an  overheated  ftate,  or  too  fudden- 
ly  after  it.  And  the  diforders  arifing  from 
catching  cold  in  our  patients  are  frequent- 
ly far  advanced  before  they  attradl  notice, 
fo  as  to  admit  of  being  checked  in  their 
firft  beginning. 

The  mode  of  cure  in  pleurify  ought  to 
be  the  fame  as  that  formerly  mentioned  in 
the  cafe  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  We 
have  been  the  more  minute  in  defcribing 
the  fymptoms  of  pleurify  to  enable  the 
young  veterinarian  to  diflinguifli  it  from 
flatulent  cholic,  as  in  the  latter  complaint, 
fome  of  the  fymptoms  attendant  on  pleurify 
are  nearly  fimilar.  In  the  cholic,  the  horfe 
paws  the  ground  with  his  fore-feet,  turns  his 
head  frequently  towards  his  belly,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  feat  of  his  complaint,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time  he  frequently  ftrikes  his  belly  with 
^   his  hind  feet,  but  never  attempts  it  in  a 
pleurify. 

Hydrothorax^  or  dropfy  in  the  breaft, — Is, 
as  we  have  obferved,  a  ferous  efFufion  of 
the  watery  parts  of  the  blood,  colle£ted  into 
one  or  both  fides  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
generally  the  confequence  of  a  prior  in- 
flammation. As  this  difeafe  is  fometimes 
flow  in  its  progrefs,  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly encrcafmg  for  fome  time  after  the 
i  inflammation  is  gone,  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
of  the  chronic  kind,  but  with  fome  excep- 
tions* 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe,  when  of 
fome  ftanding,  befide  all  the  attendants 
and  morbid  exterior  appearances  of  ill 
health  and  want  of  appetite,  are  a  great 
difliculty  in  breathing ;  a  gleeting  of  flimy 
1^  mucus 
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muciis  from  one  or  both  noftrifts,  a  feeble 
irregular  pulfe,  a  fenfible  fluduation  of 
water  in  the  cheft,  clamminefs  in  the 
mouth,  a  fpare  difcharge  of  urine,  faecei 
black,  foft,  and  flimy. 

The  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  generally  proceeds  frorn  a 
prior  inflammation  of  fome  of  the  vifcera 
in  the  thorax,  and  the  fucceeding  debility 
"that  takes  place  afterwards.  The  exhaling 
vefTels  become  relaxed  ;  and,  continue  to 
pour  out  more  fluids  than  the  abforbents 
can  take  up  ;  hence  it  is  'accumulated  ;  and 
in  the  laft  fl:age  of  the  difeafe,  the  lungs  are 
literally  drowned  in  water,  of  courfe  the 
patient  is  fuffocated.  A  number  of  cafes  of 
this  kind  occurred  here  among  the  cavalry 
horfes  in  fpring  and  fummer  1799,  which 
confirmed  this  obfervation  on  diflTedion. 


We 
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We  have  thus  given  the  hiftory,  the  caufe, 
the  fymptoms,  and  the  appearances  on  dif- 
|hv.  fedion  of  a  hydro-thorax,  but  any  attempts 
■  '  towards  a  cure  mufl  be  left  to  future  experi- 
*  ments  to  afcertain  its  practicability  in  horfes. 
Although  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe,  to- 
gether with  the  conflant  prone  pofitipn  of 
the  body,  in  fome  degree  points  out  the 
^  means  that  may  be  tried  towards  effeding. 
a  cure  by  a  furgical  operation  called  tap- 
ping, which  is  by  perforating  with  a  trochar 
between  the  ribs,  on  the  thlnnefl:  and  mod 
depending  part  of  the  thorax,  into  its  cavity, 
to  difcharge  the  contained  water.    To  pro- 
mote the  fuccefs  of  this  operation,  we  would 
1-ecommend,  before  introducing  the  trochar, 
that  the  outward  fkin,  after  a  perpendicular 
I  flit  is  made  in  it,  be  drawn  well  to  one  fide, 
that  upon  retracing,  it  may  ferve  to  cover 
the  perforation  made  by  the  trochar,  in  pr- 
dcr  to  keep  out  as  much  as  poffible  the  ex- 
VoL.  I.  3  A  ternal 
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ternal  air  from  getting  in  between  the  pleura 
and  the  lungs.  If  the  patient,  after  this  ope- 
ration, feems  relieved,  and  likely  to  live,  fuch 
medicines  may  then  be  adminiftered  as  fti- 
mulate,  and  increafe  the  powers  of  the  ab- 
forbent  velfels,  and  dimini(h  the  difcharge 
of  fetum  from  the  exhaling  vefTels. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  advifeable,  after  plac- 
ing the  horfe  in  a  proper  pofition  on  his 
back,  to  injedt  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
fome  gently  ftimulant  or  aftringerit  liquor, 
fuch  as  lime  water  or  brandy  diluted  with 
water,  as  is  fometimes  pradifed  in  fuch 
cafes  in  the  human  fubjed. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


6F  THE  NATURE  AND  PMOFERTIES  OF  THE  SLQOD. 


In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  treat- 
ed on  the  motion  or  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  on  refpiration,  without  which, 
in  a  born  animal,  its  pafTage  through  the 
lungs  could  not  be  efFedted ;  we  fhall  now 
examine  into  and  explain  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  blood  itfelf,  out  of  which 
the  various  fecretions  are  made,  and  the 

various 
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various  liquors   anfwering  the  numerous 
purpofes   of   the   animal    oeconomy  are 
I  drawn, 

Blood  is  the  life  of  the  animal.  It  is  a 
fluid  of  a  very  particular  nature,  although 
at  the  fame  time  there  is  no-elFential  'differ- 
ence between  the  blood  of  a  man  and  that 
'  of  a  brute ;  both  poffefs  the  fame  pro- 
perties of  preferving  life,  and  perhaps,  by 
transfufion,  the  blood  of  one  animal  might 
ferv^  to  fupport  life  in  another.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  we  are  certain  of,  and 
which  is,  by  drawing  or  taking  away  the 
blood  we  weaken  the  fyftem.  In  general, 
the  animal  become*  faint  j  and,  if  pufhed 
to  the  extreme,  he  dies  from  the  lofs  of 
this  vital  fluid.  The  body  then  haftens  to 
dilfoluticn  and  feparation  of  its  parts. 

We  fhall  firft  confider  the  blood,  as  it 
appears  to  our  unalTifted  fenfes,  little,  if  at 

all, 
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all,  changed  by  art ;  next  wc  fhall  deliver 
what  is  difcovered  concerning  it  by  microf- 
copes  ;  and,  laftly,  enumerate  the  different 
fubftances  it  yields  when  chemically  an- 
alyfed. 

Blood,  drawn  from  an  animal  in  health, 
and  received  into  a  veffel,  appears  firft  an 
homogenebus  fluid,  imiformly  red,  and  re- 
markably thicker  than  water. 

While  it  remains  warm,  it  throws  off  a 
vaporous  fteara,  of  a  fmeil  betwixt  that  of 
fweat  and  urine.  This  vapour,  if  colledled 
in  veffels  for  that  purpofe,  when  condenfed 
by  cooling,  is  found  to  be  a  limpid  water, 
lightly  impregnated  with  native  animal  oil 
and  fait,  inclining  to  an  alealine  nature. 

As  the  mafs  cools,  it  gradually  thickens 
into  a  gelatinous  confiftence.    Its,  furface, 

expofed 
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expofed  to  the  air,  is  of  a  lighter  and  more 
florid  red  than  the  fubftance  within,  and  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  darker  and  inclining 
to  black. 

This  coagulum,  confifting  of  the  whole 
of  the  blood  except  the  vaporous  fteam  we 
have  mentioned,  is  found  to  be  fpecifically 
heavier  thau  water  by  about  a  twentieth 
part. 

The  longer  this  coagulum  ftands  in  a  place 

no  warmer  than  the  furrounding  air,  the 
more  it  is  changed.    It,  parts  with  a  thin 

yellowifti  fluid  called  its  ferum,  (like  the 
whey  of  milk  feparating  from  the  curd, 
from  which  refemblance  pjobably  it  hath 

its  name.)  This  ferum  is  heavier  than  wa- 
ter by  more  than  a  fortieth  part. 

The  red  part,  called  cruor  or  crafl^amen- 
tvim,  and  fometimes,  but  improperly,  its  fi- 
brous 
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brous  part,  as  there  are  no  fibres  naturally 
in  the  blood,  is  confiderably  heavier  than 
the  ferum,.  and  therefore  always  fettles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  difh. 

This  red  part,  or  crafTamentum,  if  dried 
by  art  or  chance,  before  it  is  melted  down 
into  ferum,  or  diffipated  by  putrefaction, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  entirely  in- 
flammable, and  therefore  oil  is  the  chief 
part  in  its  compofition  next  to  water. 

The  whole  blood,  both  ferum  and  crafTa- 
mentum if  it  ftands  long  enough  in  a  warm 
place,  putrifies  and  flies  off  in  fetid  efflu- 
via, leaving  very  little  faeces. 

The  ferum,  and  like  wife  the  crafTaraen- 
tum,  by  a  degree  of  heat  fomewhat  lefs 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  is  coagulated 
like  the  white  of  an  egg.   They  are  likewife 

coagulated 
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coagulated  by  alcohol,  and  ftrong  mineral 
acids. 

They  both  leave  a  flight  faltilh  tafte  upon 
the  palate,  (hewing  fome  kind  of  fait  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  the  blood. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  and  moil  ob- 
vious phenomena  of  the  blood,  when  ex- 
amined by  the  unaflifted  fenfes,  and  with 
little  or  no  artificial  apparatus. 

By  the  microfcope  more  of  its  nature  and 
conftituent  parts  is  difcovered.  From  a 
fmall  wound  made  by  a  fiiarp  inftrument 
in  the  finger,  let  a  drop  of  blood  be  receiv- 
ed into  a  fmall  glafs  tube,  and  examined 
with  a  good  microfcope,  it  appears  nor 
homogeneous,  but  confiding  of  red  glo- 
bules fwiraing  in  a  pellucid  liquor. 

By 
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Or  by  applying  the  microfcope,  while  the 
blood  is  moving  in  the  veins  of  a  warm 
living  animal,  as  in  a  chicken,  or  a  cold 
animal,  as  in  that  of  a  frog,  we  perceive 
the  red  globules  already  mentioned  follow- 
0  ing  one  another  in  alternate  fucceffion  in 
the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

On  analyfmg  the  blood,  it  is  found  to 
contain  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  iron,  and  fait. 

That  the  blood  contains  .fire,  in  a  latent 
ftate,  is  evident  from  its  heat ;  which,  in 
the  human  body,  and  that  of  fome  other 
animals,  is  from  90  to  100  degrees  of  Fa- 
renheit's  thermometer.  The  principle  of 
heat,  in  chemical  language,  is  termed  caloric. 
This  principle  the  blood  acquires  from,  the 
air  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

3  B  The 
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The  blood  likewife  contains  air  in  an  un- 
elaftic  Rate,  and  that  in  a  very  confiderable 
quantity;  this  appears  from  its  putrefaction, 
and  from  diftillation. 

Water  forms  another  part  of  its  compo- 
fition  ;  for,  from  frefh  drawn  blood  diftiiled 
with  a  flow  heat,  a  quantity  of  water,  equal 
to  5  parts  in  6,  may  be  obtained. 

The  blood  contains  earth  ;  this  is  de- 
monftrated  from  nutrition  and  from  che- 
mical analyfis ;  it  appears  that  this  earth 
lodges  in  the  moft,  fluid  and  oily  parts  of 
the  blood. 

The  blood  contains  a  ferruginous  earth 
or  iron,  which  is  attracted  by*  the  load- 
ftone,  and  is  found  upon  calcination  to  be 
reducible  into  metal.  It  is  from  this  iron 
that  the  blood  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  red 
colour. 

Salt 
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Salt  in  the  blood  we  perceive  from  its 
tafte. 

From  the  preceding  analyfis  of  the  blood, 
it  evidently  contains  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticles, diifering  in  bulk,  weight,  figure,  and 
tenacity-  Some  watery,  others  inflammable, 
and  moft  of  them  inclined  to  putrefailion, 
or  to  an  alkaline  nature  j  for  the  blood,  as 
we  have  obferved  in  a  found  healthy  ftate,  is 
neither  alkaline  nor- acid,  but  mild  and  ge- 
latinous, and  only  faltifh  to  the  tafte.  Yet, 
in  fome  difeafes,  it  becomes  acrid  or  fliarp, 
and  approaches  near  to  a  ftate  of  putrefac- 
tion j  as  In  dropfy,  where  the  waters  have 
fomewhat  of  an  alkaline  nature. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  red  globules 
in   the  blood,  the    ftronger  the  animal 
-is  fuppofed  to  b?.     Hence   ftrong  ani- 
mals  have  very  red  mufcles,  as  they  con- 
tain a  greater  quantity  of  red  globules^  weak 

mufcles 
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mufcles  are  pale  as  they  are  deprived  of 
them.  Butchers  are  fenfible  of  this  when 
they  bleed  their  calves  frequently  before 
flaughtering,  in  order  to  take  away  the  red 
globules  from  the  miifcular  parts,  that  the 
ie(h  may  appear  white. 

Whatever  increafes  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  whether  from  la- 
bour, violent  exercife,  fever,  &c.  will  aug- 
ment the  cruor  or  craffamentum,  together 
with  the  rednefs  of  the  blood.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  inadivity  and  indolence,  with 
low  diet,  the  cralTamentum  will  be  propor- 
tionably  leHened,  and  its  ferum  and  mucus 
increafed.  *  The  craffamentum  and  gelati- 
nous parts  of  the  blood  are  greateft  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  diminifh  as  age  advances. 
From  too  fevere  and  long  continued  ex~ 
ercifes,  great  heat  of  the  furrounding  atmof- 
phere,  and  from  malignant  diforders,  the 

cohefion 
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cohefion  of  the  blood  is  diflblved,  and  it 
aflumes  an  alkaline  quality. 

The  red  globules  in  the  blood  being  con- 
fined within  the  firft  order  of  vefTels  pre- 
vents them  from  collapfing,  and,  from  the 
force  of  the  heart  and  denfity  of  their  parts, 
they  may  add  to  its  impetus,  and  to  the 
motion  of  the  lefTer  order  of  humours.  It 
is  likewife  probable  that  the  heart  is  more 
llrongly  irritated  by  the  ponderous  cruor  of 
the  blood  ;  the  globular  figure  of  its  parts, 
together  with  their  denfity  containing  a 
quantity  of  iron  and  oil,  makes  them  eafiljr 
pervade  the  veflels,  and  perhaps  tends  to 
increafe  its  power  of  retaining  and  keeping 
up  that  heat  it  had  acquired  in  the  lungs. 
We  know  that  gentle  exercife,  in  a  healthy 
ftate,  increafes  the  circulation,  and  produces 
a  gentle  warmth  over  the  body.  A  par- 
tial fridion  or  rubbing,  on  any  part  of  the 

body. 
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body,  by  promoting  the  circulation  in  the 
part,  increafes  the  heat  in  them  alfo. 

When  the  red  part  or  cruor  of  the  blood 
is  too  much  diminiflied  by  violent  hemor- 
rhagies,  or  too.profufe  and  frequent  bleed- 
ings, then  follows  a  ftagnation  or  a  lefl'ened 
motion  of  the  humours  in  the  fmaller  vef- 
fels,which  difpofes  the  body  to  oedema  and 
to  dropfy.    By  the  fame  rule,  a  due  pro- 
portion of  cruor  is  neceffary  in  the  habit  to 
generate  and  repair  new  blood  ;  for,  from 
the  defedt  of  thefe,  it  lofes  its  red  denfe 
nature,  and  degenerates  into  a  pale  ferous 
or  watery  ftate.    Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
health,  in  a  complete  or  more  perfect  ani- 
maU  cannot  fubfift  without  a  denfe  and  red 
blood  ;  for,  if  its  quantity  fhould  be  too 
much  diminiflied,  it  caufes  a  ftagnation  af 
the  juices  in  the  fmaller  velfels,  which  is 
followed  by  a  coldnefs  and  weaknefs  in  all 
parts  of  the  body.     Neither  can  life  or 

health 
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health  fubfift  without  a  fufficiency  of  the 
thinner  juices  intermixed  with  the  red  ' 
bliDod,  as  the  cruor,  when  deprived  of  its  - 
watery  parts,  is  difpofed  ro  congeal  and  ob- 
ftru<£l:  the  fmaller  paffages  of  the  veffels, 
and  apt  to  engender  too  great  a  heat  in  the 
body. 

But  farther  ;  as  It  is  the  cruor  that  haitSb 
rtd  cofbur  peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  which  it 
gives  to  the  other  parts  of  the  blood  ;  if 
thefe  parts  were  not  kepr  fluid  by  the  thin- 
ner juices,  aided  by  the  attrition  of  a  vital 
circulation,  or  fome  fimilar  concuffion,  they 
could  not  pafs  thro'ugh  the  minute  order  of 
veflels,  of  courfe  would  occafion  a  ftagna- 
tion  ;  hence  may  proceed  tumours  and  lo- 
cal fwellings,  &c. 

We  have  feen  that  blood  out  of  the  vef- 
fels  runs  into  a  confufed,  compadt,  tremul- 
^  '  ous 
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ous  mafs,  like  to  the  liver.  The  fame  efFedt 
will  be  produced  by  the  addition  of  alcohol 
or  ardent  fpirits,  by  mineral  acids,  or  by  a 
heat  of  212  degrees,  (which  is  that  of  boil- 
ing water,)  98  of  which  is  the  blood  heat 
in  thofe  animals  that  are  ftrong  and  robuft. 

Blood,  whether  in  a  fluid  or  a  folid  ftate, 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  by  about 
an  nth  part;  and,  when  freed  from  its 
watery  part,  it  is  wholly  inflammable.  In 
a  mafs  of  healthy  blood,  an  half,  or  perhaps 
more,  confifts  of  red  cruor ;  and  in  ftrong 
animals  the  ferum  makes  only  about  a  third 
part,  and  is  ftill  more  diminiflied  in  fevers, 
often  to  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  mafs. 

There  is  a  difference  both  in  colour  and 
quality  between  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  and 
the  blood  in  the  veins..  The  former  being 
of  a  bright  florid  red.    The  latter  of  a  dark 

blackifh 
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blackifli   red.     The   arterial  blood  con- 
tains thofe  vital  qualities  it  had  acquired 
in  the  lungSj    and  which  it   gives  out 
in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  for  the  dif- 
ferent purpofes  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  venal  blood,  on  its  return  to  the  heart, 
takes  up,  and  carries  along  with  it,  certain 
noxious  qualities  and  impurities,  which 
muft  be  thrown  out  in  the  lungs,  in  order 
to  fit  it  for  a  new  circulation  j  it  is  from 
thefe  noxious  qualities  that  the  air,  which 
is  expelled  from  the  lungs  in  expiration, 
is  rendered  unfit  for  breathing. 

in  the  coagulum  of  the  blood,  there  is 
a  "thin  fluid,  called  its  lymph,  which  is 
thought  to  be  a  moft  efTential  part  of  the 
blood,  as  it  has  in  the  courfe  of  the  circu- 
tion  become  completely  animalized  ;  it  is 
fuppofed  to  form  the  new  organization  of 
parts   that   have   been   deftroyed,  as  in 

3  ^  wounds, 
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wounds,  &c.  likewlfe  the  callous  of  bones, 
it  forms  nutrition  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  thinner  parts  ferve  various  purpofes,  as 
the  folution  of  the  aliments  ;  the  moiften- 
ing  of  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  and 
furfaces  of  the  internal  cavities,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  flexibility  of  the  folids,  and  con- 
duce to  the  fund:ions  of  the  nerves,  the  eyes, 
&c.  the  faline  particles  feem   proper  for 
;  dilTolving  the  aliment,  and  ftimulating  the 
vefTels.    Moderate  heat  of  the  body  con- 
tributes to  the  fluidity  of  the  humours, 
and  is  not  eafily  raifed  to  that  degree  fo  as 

to  coagulate  them. 

The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
body  cannot  be  afcertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  But  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  weight  of  the  mafs  of  humours  of  va- 
rious kinds,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  fo- 
lids ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a 
judgement,  from  thofe  profufe  hemorrhagies 

that 
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that  have  been  fuftaincd,  without  deflroy- 
ing  life,  both  in  men  and  in  horfes,  to- 
gether witli  experiments  made  on  living  ani- 
mals, by  drawing  out  all  their  blood,  joined 
with  the  bulk  of  the  arteries  and  veins ; 
the  mafs  of  circulating  humours  in  a  man 
will  be  about  50  lib,  of  which  the  red 
blood  may  be  calculated  at  28  lib.  Dt 
Bracken  has   calculated  the    quantity  of 
blood  in  a  horfe  to  be  about  fix  times  more 
than  in  a  man  ;  but  he  calculates  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  latter  to  be  only  a- 
bout  25  lib.  which  will  make  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  a  horfe  to  be  150  lib.  The 
quantities  of  blood  that  have  been  loft  from 
hemorrhagies,  &c.  in  the  human  fubje<a, 
and  where  the  patient  has  furvived,  is  almoft 
beyond  belief.     Haller  mentions  a  cafe 
where  75  lib.  was  loft  in  the  fpace  of  ten 
days  J  and,  in  another  cafe,  where  29  lib. 
was  drawn  away  in  'four  or  five  hours  ; 

and 
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and  cafes  have  occurred  in  our  practice 
where  horfes  have  loft  from  20  to  30  lib, 
in  repeated  bleedings,  in  the  courfe  of  1 2 
hours,  and  that  without  injury,  farther  than 
a  degree  of  weaknefs  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  feeraing  quantity  of  blood  in  indi- 
viduals, both  in  men  and  in  brutes,  appears 
to  vary  in  proportion,  at  different  times, 
and  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Neither  does  it  contain  the  fame  or  like  pro- 
portions of  thofe  elements  above  mentioned  ; 
for  an  increafed  celerity  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  whether  by  laborious  exercifes,  fever, 
&c.  augments  the  craffamentum,  together 
with  its  rednefs.  The  fame  caufe  likewife 
increafes  the  thicknefs  of  the  ferum. 
From  the  above  circumftances,  together 
with  the  ftate  of  the  folid  fibres  and  velfels, 
the  different  temperaments  of  men  and 
brutes  are  faid  to  be  derived,  and  are  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  terms  of  plethoric  or  fan- 

guine, 
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guine,  which  arifes  from  abundance  of  the 
red  globules  in  the  blood  ;  the  phlegma- 
tic temperament  from  a  redundancy  of  the 
watery  parts  in  it.  The  choleric  difpofi- 
txon  feems  to  arife  from  an  acrid  and  alka- 
lefcent  difpolition  of  the  blood,  as  appears 
from  thofe  men  and  brutes  who  live  much 
on  flefh.  The  former  being  more  paf- 
fionate,  and  the  latter  more  fierce  than  thofe 
who  live  on  vegetable  food.  To  the  above 
may  be  added  a  kind  of  dull  heavy  fluggilh 
temperament,  almoft  bordering  on  ftupidi- 
ty,  attended  with  great  bodily  ftrength.  In- 
ferences may  likewife  be  drawn  from  the 
folids,  where  a  great  firmnefs  of  the  parts 
joined  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility,  or  what 
is  called  nervous  irritability,  difpoles  to 
the  choleric  habit ;  lefs  irritability,  with 
a  moderate  denfity,  to  a  plethoric  or  fan- 
guine  habit,  and  a  ftill  leiTer  degree  of  den- 
fity and  irritability  to  that  of  the  phlegma- 
tic temperament,  '  Thus  far  with  refpedt  to 

the 
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the  conftitutional  temperaments  ;  ahd  thofe 
who  are  much  verfant  in  horfes,  may  eafily 
draw  a  conclufion  of  their  tempers  and  dif- 
pofltions,  from  the  countenance,  eyes,  and 
motion  of  their  ears,  for  horfes  have  their 
peculiarities  of  temper  as  well  as  men. 

Dr  William  Harvey,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  the 
firft  who  difcovered,  and,  by  experiment, 
proved  the  motion  of  the  blood  returning 
to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  the  whole  intelligible,  and 
to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  its  reality  ;  for  be- 
fore this  difcovery,  the  veins  were  fuppofed 
as  well  as  the  arteries  to  be  concerned  in 
diftributing  the  blood  throughout  the  body. 
The  arteries  being  always  obferved  to  be 
emptyfor  nearly  so  for  a  long  time  after 
death,  they  were  fuppofed  to  contain  air 
only ;  and  from  this  circumftance,  they 
derive  their  name  as  air  velTels. 

As 
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As  the  blood  nouriflies  the  whole  body, 
and  tends  to  the  fupport  and  growth  of  its 
parts,  together  with  the  various  humours 
that  are  fecreted  from  it,  of  courfe  there 
muft  be  a  continual  wafte,  not  only  of  its 
conftituent  parts  already  mentioned,  but 
likewife  of  its  quantity ;  thefe  muft  be 
conftantly  renewed ;  the  latter,  by  the 
food  or  aliment  that  is  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach ;  the  former,  renovated  by  the  adion 
of  the  air,.&c.  on  the  blood,  in  its  pafling 
through  the  lungs. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  on  R.efpiration, 
we  had  occafion  to  make  fome  remarks  on 
the  weight  and  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  the 
manner  of  its  ading  on  the  lungs  in  the 
ads  of  refpiration  and  expiration  ;  we 
are  now  to  make  fome  farther  obfervations 
on  the  properties  of  its  other  conftituent 

parts, 
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parts,  and  their  efFeds  on  the  blood  in  its 
pafllige  through  that  organ. 

Atmofpherlc  air,  in  which  we  breath,  is 
compofed  of  different  parts,*  fome  of  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  different  properties,  viz. 
that  of  fupporting  refpiration  in  animals;  and 
combuftion  or  burning  in  inflaoimable  bo- 
dies. In  100  parts  of  atmofpheric  air,  there 
are  about  27  parts  only  that  will  fupport  ref- 
piration and  combuftion.  Thefe  27  parts 
are  termed  vital  or  oxygen,  the  other  75 
parts  that    are  incapable    of  fupporting 

the 

*  These  being  aerial  fluids  are  termed  gasses,  and,  for 
tlie  sake  of  brevity,  are  distinguished  in  the  new  Che- 
mical Nomenclature  by  short  terms  which  are  expres- 
sive of  their  qualities,  as  oxygen,  for  vital  air,  azot,  for 
mephitic  air,  carbon,  for  fixed  air,  hydrogen,  the  prin- 
ciple which  generates  water,  and  caloric  the  principle 
of  heat. 
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thfc  above  proceffes  are  azot  and  carbon  ;  ac- 
cording, as  these  predominate  in  the  air, 
it  msLj  be  reckoned  more  or  lefs  pure. 

But  to  illustrate  this  farther..  If  an  ani- 
mal be  confined  by  a  proper  apparatus  to 
breath  in  a  certain  portion  of  atmofpheric 
air,  ,k-  will,  breathe  with  freedom  while  the 
oxygen  or  vital  portion  of  the  air  lafts  ; 
but  when  that  is  confumed,  its  breathing 
will  become  more  and  more  difficult,  u\t 
at  laft  it  is  fuffoeated.  A  body  burned  un- 
der the  above  reftrietions  abforbs  the  vital 
principle,  cr  oxygen,  from  the  air  ;  when 
that  is  eonfumedj  the  burning  ceafes  ;  the 
air  that  remains  in  both  cafes  is  unfit  for 
refpiration  or  combuftion.  Oxygen  air, 
collected  by  itself,  and  a  lighted  taper  put 
into  it,  burns  with  fuperior  brilliancy^ 
Animals  breathe  in  it  with  freedom  ;  and 
are  aaive  and  lively.  Azot,  collected 
by  itfelf,  and  a  lighted  taper  put  inta 
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it,  is  extingiiifhed  immediately:  animals,, 
on  drawing  it  in  to  their  lungs,  die  in- 
ftantlv. 

It  has  been-  already  obferved,  that  the 
venal  Hood,  on  its  return  to  the  lungs, 
carries  along  with  it  fome  noxious  qualities 
from  the  conftititt-roA-  that  requires  to  be 
difcharged  from  itin  t1iat  organ  by  expira- 
tion.    Thefe    noxious   qvialities  meeting 
with  the  atmofpheric  air  'iti'' the  lungs,  a 
chemical  procefs  fnftantly  takes  place,  con- 
du£led  by  certain  laws  in  nature,  by  which 
t'hefe  noxious  qualities  are  attraded  and 
thrown  out  by  expiratiron.     This  expired 
air  is  no  longer  capable  of  fuftaining  either 
life  or  flame  ;  -but,  to  be  more  particular  in 
the  above  p^rocefs,-  the  oxygen  combining 
within  the  iiings  with  a  quantity  of  carbon 
derived  from  th.e  venal  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary arteries,  by  which  carbonic  acid 
is  formed,  and  which  is  expired  together 

with 
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with  the  azotic  gas.    During  refpiration  a 
How  combuftion 'lakes  place  in  the  air-cells 
in  the  lungs,  by  which  the  dark  venal 
blood    is  deprived  of  its  fuperabundant 
carbon,  and  reftored  to  the  flate  of  florid 
arterial  blood,  and  rendered  fit  to  circulate 
throughout  the  body.     The  hydrogen, 
from  the  venal  blood  combining  with  the 
infpired  oxygen,  forms  a  part  of  that  humid 
vapour  which  ilTues  from  the  mouth  arid 
noftrils  in  breathing,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
vifible,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  atmof- 
phere.    By  the  union  of  the  carbon  with 
the  oxygen,  a  quantity  of  caloric  is  dif- 
engaged  from  the  latter,  and  heat  is  pro- 
duced :  And  to   this  fource,  in  a  great 
meafure,  is  to  be  attributed  the  origin  nd 
conftanc  fupply  of  animal  heat,  • 

From  what  has  been,  faid,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  blood  acquires,  from  the  air, 

certain 
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'certain  properties,  and,  at  the  fametime, 
poffeffes,  in  itfelf,  certain  other  properties 
by  which  its  firft  principles  are,  as  it  were, 
brought  back  from  a  venal  to  an  arterial 
ftate,  which  renders  it  fit  for  the  fupport 
of  animal  life.  The  alteration  produced 
by  the  air  on  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  from 
a  venal  to  an  arterial  ftate,  has  long  been 
fufpefted  ;  but  by  what  means  this  change 
was  effe£ted  was  not  known  till  the'late  im- 
provements in  ehemiftry  opened  a  new 
field  for  experiments  on  atmofpheric  air, 
from  which  the  above  conclufions  are 
formed  ;  for  when  blood  is  drawn  from  a 
vein,  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  but,  on  be>ng 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  foon  lofes  that  dark 
tint,  and  acquires  a  bright  florid  red  colour; 
and  even  when  venal  blood  is  put  in  a  thin 
bladder,  thofe  parts  of  it,  which  are  in  con- 
ta<a  with  the  external  furface  of  the  bladder 
neareft  to  the  air,  become  of  a  brighter 
ted  colour  than  the  internal  parts  of  the 

fame 
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fame  mafs.  From  experiments  made  on 
live  animals,  it  has  been  found,  that  the 
venal  blood,  before  it  enters  the  lungs,  is 
black  and  impure  ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  has 
patfTed  through  that  organ,  it  is  bright  and 
florid. 

It  would  appear,  likewife,  that  fome  im- 
portant change  takes  place  in  the  lungs  on 
the  chyle,  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
in  a  crude  ftate,  till  it  has  undergone  the 
adlion  of  that  organ,  as  it  has  fcarcely  en- 
tered the  fubclavian  vein,  when  it  is  con- 
veyed with  the  blood  to  the  heart,  and  from 
thence  to  the  lungs,  before  it  is  diftributed 
by  the  arteries  throughout  the  fyftem. 
The  heart  and  the  lungs,  co-operating  in 
the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  in  eon- 
verting  the  chyle  into  its  fubftance,  are  in 
continual  adion.  The  heart  is  one  of  the 
mufclefi  in  the  body  that  never  tires,  nor 

grows 
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g^rows  wearied  from  its  long  continued, 
conftant,  and  uninterrupted  violent  motion. 
The  will  has  no  power  nor  controul  over 
it  either  to  encreafe  or  diminifh  its  adlion. 
And  it  never  ceafes  its  alternate  contradlions 
and  dilatations  from  its  firft  exiftence  to 
the  clofe  of  life. 

The  will  lias  a  fmall  degree  of  controul 
over  the  adion  of  the  lungs.  By  fupprefling 
this  adion,  we  can  make  longer  and  fliort- 
^„  ftl^pnger  and  weaker,  infpirations  and 
expirations  ;  hut  this  power  cannot  he  ex- 
ercifed  for  any  length  of  time  together, 
as  the  blood  is  continually  flowing  into 
'  the  veflels  of  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  cannot  pafs  into  the  pulmonary 
veins  while  the  lungs  are  kept  diftended  with 

air.  The  blood  accumulating  occafions 
an  uneafy  fenfation  ;  to  remove  this,  the 
natural  fundions  of  the  lungs,,  on  being 

reftored, 
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reftored,  ad;  by  quick  infpirations  ;  to  make 
up  the  lofs  of  time  by  which  the  blood 
receives  the  advantages  above  mentioned, 
the  pulfe  and  the  breathing  keep  pace  with 
one  another :  a  quick  pulfe    occafions  a 
quick,  breathing  three  or  four  of  the  former 
to  one  infpiration  and  expiration  in  man. 
In  a  horfe,  they,  are  fewer  on  account  of 
the  flownefs  of  his  pulfe  in  proportion. 
The  lungs,  like  the  heart,  are  conftantly 
in    motion    dilating  and  contrading,  by 
drawing  in  frefh  air  and   throwing  out 
contaminated  air  as  defcribed  above.  This 
aftion    continues     without  interruption 
while  life  remains. 

We  have  oeeafiqnally  hinted  in  this  chap- 
ter that,  in  certain  chronic  difeafes,  the 
blood  is  liable  to  morbid  changes  even 
while  it  circulates  in  .the  living  body  j  but 
t^efe  morbid  changes  will  fall  more  pro- 

perly^ 
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perly  to  be  noticed  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  thofe  chronic  difeafes  in  which 
the  blood  is  fuppofed  to  be  affeded. 

With  regard  to  any  information  thaL 
may  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the 
blood  in  acute  difeafes  when  cold,  it  will 
be  found,  that  no  certain  conclufion  can 
be  formed  from  it,  fmce  blood  that  is 
drawn  from  a  horfe,  who  is  evidently  dif- 
ordered,  will  fometimes  have  the  fame  ap- 
apearance,  when  cold,  as  that  drawn  from 
a  horfe  in  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
blood,  drawn  from  a  horfe  in  health,  will 
fometimes  have  all  the  appearance  of  that 
dfiawn  from  one  labouring  under  the  mofi: 
dangerous  acute  difeafe ;  and  this  may 
depend  on  fo  many  concurring  caufes  tha|^ 
renders  it  difficult  to  fix  any  precife  ftan- 
dard  how  we  may  judge  either  of  the 
healthy  or  morbid  ftate  of  the  blood  in 
horfes  or  other  animals  when  cold  j  as  Its 

appearance* 
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as  Its  appearances  are  even  affeded  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  of  blood- 
letting is  performed,  and  that  of  the  blood's 
being  received  irito  the  yeflel  wrhether  by 
a  full  ftream  or  otherwife. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  general 
mafs  of  the  blood,  out  of  which  all  the 
particular  fluids,  or  humours,  in  the  animal 
body  are  drawn  and  made  :  we  fliould  now 
proceed,  agreeably  to  our  plan,  to  give  the 
pathology  of  the  blood  ariling  from  its 
morbid  circulation,  which,  in  fome  difor- 
ders,  efpecially  in  fever,  becomes  fo  rapid 
as  frequently  terminates  in  the  deftrudtion 
of  life. .  But  as  we  have  not  as  yet  treated 
on  inflammation,  iritability  &c.  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  young  pupils  are  fuflj- 
ciently  prepared  for  comprehending  this 
iubje€t  till  we  advance  fariher  in  our  ex- 

3  E  planatioM 
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planation  of  the  above  and  fome  other 
phenomena  immediately  conneQed  with  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


XffE  OFF  JOB  OF  TH£  ARTERIESt  THE  FULSE,  is'c. 


IN  a  former  Chapter,  when  treating  on 
the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  we  had  ocqafion  then  to  mention, 
the  ftrudure  of  the  arteries,  fo  far  as  waa 
neceffary  to  explain  the  fundion  of  the 
heart;  we  are  now  more  particularly  to 
explain  their  office,  pulfation,  &c; 

The 
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The  arteries,  in  a  living  animal,  are  al- 
ways full  of  blood.  The  jet  or  ftream  that 
ftarts  from  them,  on  being  divided  at  or 
near  the  extremities,  is  not  interrupted  by 
alternate  flops  while  the  heart  refts  or  re- 
laxes itfelf  between  its  dilatations  and  con- 
tradions,  but  it  flows  on  in  a  continued 
thread*  The  microfcope  ftiows  likewife 
that  the  arteries,  in  living  animals,  are  full 
both  in  their  fyftole  and  diaftole,  as  the  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the  arteries  cannot  contra<St 
themfelves  fufficiently  to  expel  all  the  blood. 
When  a  new  wave  or  column  of  blood  is 
fent  from  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  which, 
being  already  full,  and  although  it  bears 
but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  mafs 
contained  in  the  arterial  fyftem  throughout 
the  body,  yet,  by  its  immediate  contact; 
with  the  preceding  wave  or  column,  which 
moves  flower  as  it  gets  farther  from  the 
heart,  it  forces  the  fame  forwards,  length- 
»  '  ens 
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en;3  the  artery,  and  makes  it  affume  a  cylb- 
drical  foria,  which  increafes  its  diameter  by 
preffing  the  membranes  clofer  to  one  an- 
other, and  forces  the  convex  parts  in  the 
headings-  of  the  arteries  outwards.  This 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  by  which,  its  light 
or  capacity  is  changed  from  a  Icfs  to  a 
greater  circle,  is  called  the  pulfe,  the  diaf- 
tole  of  which  is  an  expanfion  of  the  artery 
beyond  its  mean  diameter.  This  action  of 
the  arteries  arifes  from  the  heart  only,  and 
is  not  natural  to.them when  left  to  them-- 
felves  ;  for  when  the  motion  of  the  heart  is 
fufpended  from  any  caufe,  there  is  no  pul- 
fation  in  the  arteries  ;  hence  the  artery  is 
the  more  dilated  in  proportion  as  the  pre- 
ceding wave  or  column  of  blood  move& 
flower  than  the  fucceeding  wave  which 
follows  it. 

.  The  fyftole,  or  contradlion  of  the  artery, 
follows  the  dilatation  of  it  j  for  the  heart, 

having 
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Ka\ing  emptied;  itfeH,  a  fhort  relaxation  in- 
tervenes ;  but  the  artery,  by  its  innate  ekfti- 
city  and  GOQtra£tilie  power  refidang  in  its 
circular  fibres,  irritated  by  the  ftimukis  of 
the  blood,  contracts,  itfelif,  and  expels  a& 
ittucb  blood  as.  ferves  to  dilate  it  beyond 
its  mean  diameter.  As  foon  as  the  artery 
has  freed  itfelf  from  thia  wa^se  or  columa 

« 

of  blood,  and  of  eourfe  freed  from  diften- 
tiqn,  it  coUapfes  by  its  own  contractile 
power,  and  is  again  ready  to  receive  a  new 
wave  or  column  of  blood  fent  into  it  by 
the  heart ;  hence  follows  repeated  pulfation 
in  the  artery. 

The  fvviftnefs  of  the  blood's  motion  ia 
the  arteries,  is  fa  great  that  it  is  carried 
through  a  ipace  of  about  one  foot  ia  the 
fpace  of  a  feeond  of  time  ^  and  the  conftant 
plenitude  of  the  arteries  renders.it  impoffibl* 

to 
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to  perceive  any  fucceffion  in  the  pulfes  of 
different  arteries,  from  which  it  appears 
that  all  the  arteries  beat  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant  of  time.  As  foon  as  the  aorta  is  filled 
with  blood  expelled  from  the  heart,  it  is 
conftringed,  and  thence,  gradually,  the  fame 
contrading  power  of  the  arteries  proceeds 
to  the  extremities,  where  this  pulfation 
ends,  as  the  blood  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
veins  and  returned  to  the  heart. 

The  arteries  may  be  compared  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  whofe  base  begins  at  the 
heart,  and  gradually  fpreading  its  branches 
as  it  proceeds  to  the  extremities,  where 
they  are  loft  by  their  minute  branchings. 
Here  the  veins  originate  likewife  in  fimilar 
fmall  branchings,  and,  taking  up  the  blood, 
convey  it  to  ftill  larger  and  larger  trunks, 
till  at  laft,  as  it  approaches  the  heart,  it  is 
coUeded  in  two  large  veins,  and  conveyed 

into 
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into  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  thence 
proceeds  in  a  new  circulation. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  velocity 
with  which  the  blood  comes  from  the 
heart.  But  that  velocity  continually  de- 
creafes  from  the  refiftance  it  meets  with  in 
the  fmaller  arteries,  as  their  membranous 
coats  are  thicker  and  ftronger  as  the  arteries 
grow  lefs ;  befides  the  conical  figure  of  the 
arteries  themfelves  ftill  growing  narrower, 
and  the  wave  of  blood  coming  from  the  lar- 
ger trunk,  the  blood  is  refifted  in  its  paflage 
through  the  minuter  arteries,  and  therefore 
jnuft  be  diftended  by  force  :  the  inflections 
and  folds  in  the  plates  of  the  veflels  like- 
wife  contribute  to  retard  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  as  fome  part  of  the  impelling  force 
muft  be  fpent  or  loft  in  removing  thefe  in- 
fledlions  in  the  veflTels,  and  changing  their 
figure  into  that  of  a  round  bore.  The  an- 
gles 
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gles  in  the  vefTels  take  more  or  lefs  from 
the  impelling  force  in  proportion  to  their 
acutenefs,  or  the  more  they  recede  from  a 
ftraight  line  :  allowance  muft  likewife  be 
made  for  the  vifcidity  or  tenacity  of  th-c 
blood  itfelf,  which,  from  indolence  and  too 
'  much  reft,  is  difpofed  to  harden  into  clots, 
and  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  arteries  in  the 
fairte  manner  as  is  obferved  in  aneurifms 
and  wounds  of  the  arteries. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  blood,  in  the  courre  of  its 
circulation,  meets  with  the  greateft  retarda- 
tion in  the  lead  and  fmalleft  veffels.  And 
this  oppofition  muft  leffen  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  in  the  larger  trunks  of  the  ar- 
teries, and  to  this  may  be  added  the  oppofi- 
tion of  torrents  of  blood  to  one  another  in 
the  anaftamofmg  of  the  imallcr  veffels. 


The 
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The  blood  in  a  living  animal  flows  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  in  the  larger  trunks 
of  the  arteries  ;  hence  a  wound  in  a  fmall 
artery  near  the  heart  is  more  dangerous  than 
a  larger  one  at  a  diftance  from  it  ;^  but  in 
the  fmaller  branches,  it  creeps  along  very 
flowly,  and  it  is  in  thefe  veffels  it  begins 
to  put  on  a  ftate  of  coagulation.  • 

Since,  therefore,  as  the  force  of  the  heart 
decreafes  as  the  blood  goes  on,  and  the  con- 
tradile  power  of  the  arteries  increafes,  the 
anterior  wave  or  column  of  blood  moves 
on  flower,  while  the  fubfequent  comes 
fafl:er  j  wave  fucceeding  wave  forms  the 
pulfe  or  that  beating  in  the  artferies  between 
their  dilatation  and  contraction,  which  may 
be  beft  felt  where  the  artery  lies  expofed 
bare  to  the  touch,  upon  fome  refifting  bone. 
But  local  inflammations  frequently  renders 
the  pulfe  perceptible,  where  it  never  is  fo 
Vol.  I.  3  F  naturally. 
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naturaliy.  In  the  human  body,  it  is  eafily 
felt  in  the  wrift.  In  our  fubjedt  in  the  tem- 
poral and  carotid  arteries^  ^nd  on  the  infide 
of  the  knee. 

The  pulfe  therefore  is  the  meafure  of  the 
powers  which  the  heart  exerts  on  the  blood. 
In  a  healthy  ftate,  the  pulfe  is  flow  andequal, 
becaiffe  the  heart,  being  free  from  any  fti- 
mulus  or  unnatural  refiftance,  is  at  full  li- 
berty to  propel  the  blood  with  eafe.  A 
large  full  pulfe  fhows  that  the  blood  flows 
through  the  artery  without  interruption. 
A  fmall  pulfe  fhews  the  emptinefs  of  the  ar- 
tery, on  account  of  a  fmaller  wave  or  co- 
lumn of  blood  being  then  fent  from  the 
heart.  A  hard  pulfe  denotes  fome  obflia- 
cle  or  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  heart,  or 
jt  may  be  arifing  from  a  greater  thicknefs  of 
the  blood,  or  from  an  increafed  rigidity  of 
tlie  coats  of  the  artery.  A  quick  pulfe  de- 
notes 
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notes  fome  ftimulus  or  morbid  fenfilDility, 
or  irritability,  of  the  heart. 

The  pulfe  is  flower  in  large  and  bulky 
animals  than  in  the  fmaller  kinds  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  The  heart  in  the  former  has 
a  proportionably  larger  column  of  blood, 
t9  propel  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  overcome  the  refiftance  or  fric- 
tion of  the  arteries* 

The  pulfe  in  a  healthy  man  beats  about  65 
in  a  minute  ;  towards  evening  it  will  beat  a- 
bout  80  ;  in  a  horfe  about  a  middling  fize,  a 
bout  45  in  that  time.  Exercife  through  the 
day  always  increafes  the  pulfe  towards  the 
evening  ;  to  the  fame  caufe  likewife  is  owing 
the  increafe  of  feverifh'  fyraptoms  in  pa- 
tients  towards  the  evening.  Sleep  riot  on- 
ly retards  the  nlotion  of  the  blood  during 
its  influence,  but  likewife  the  motion  of  all 
the  humours  in  the  body.  A  frequent  pulfe 
is  comraoniy  called  a  fwift  pulfe  ;'lt  always 

takes 
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takes  place  in  young  animals,  but  grows 
flower  as  they  advance  in  age.  A  feverifh 
pulfe  in  man  begins  about  96  in  a  minute. 
It  is  counted  moderate  if  it  does  not  exceed 
no  or  lao,  but  it  jis  confidered  exceflive 
when  it,  arifes  to  130  or  140  ^  in  which  ftate 
the  patient  is  confidered  as  in  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  feverifh  !pulfe  in  horfes  begins 
about  80,  or  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
animal. 

Any  refiftance  or  hinderance  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  is  found 
to  quicken  the  pulfe,  as  the  heart  in  endea- 
vouring to  free  itfelf,  and  remove  the  exift- 
ing  caufe,  contracts  itfelf  the  more  ftrohgly 
.and  at  fhorter  intervals.  Thus,  irritation 
from  acrid  blood  caufes  a  frequent  puife  in 
fevers.  Local  inflammation,  by  refifting 
the  circulation  in  the  part  affeded,  produces 
the  fame  caufe. 


The 
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The  blood  moves  but  flowly  in  the  lead 
or  fmalleft  arterial  veflels,  where  the  veins 
begin  j  and  as  the  weight  of  the  blood  in' 
many  places  hinders  its  return  to  the  heart, 
and  as  the  coats  of  the  veins  have  little  or 
no  contractile  power  to  accelerate  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  Nature  has  ufed  various 
-precautions  to  prevent  ics  ftagnating  or  con- 
creting in  the  veins,  by  placing  them  near 
to  the  murcles,.and  likewife  near  tp  the  ar- 
teries, that  by  their  motion  and  preffure  the 
blood  in  the  veins  is  determined  towards 
the  heart.  The  veins  are  likewife  fupplied 
with  more  watery  vapours,  and  flexile 
lymph,  than  the  arteries,  which  probably 
parts  with  thefe  vapours,  ^by  the  great  ex- 
halation that  is  made  from  the  blood  in  the 
lungs.  From  the  above  caufes  proceeds  that 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  heat  of  the  body,  at- 
tended with  a  fliort  laborious  breathing,  that 
follows  on  mufcular  jnotions  by  active  ex-, 
ercifes. 

But 
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But,  farther,  thofe  mufcles  which  con- 
ftantly  prefs  the  contiguous  vifcera,  by  their 
motion  on  all  fides,  in  the  different  cavi- 
ties, powerfully  promote  the  return  of  the 

venal  blood  to  the  heart  ;  befides  the  pulfa- 
tion  of  the  arteries,  which  run  every  where 
contiguous  and  parallel  to  the  fides  of  the 
veins,  have  likewife  their  ftiare  in  promot- 
ing this  effed;  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
any  impulfe  a£ting  on  the  veins  can  deter- 
mine the  blood  to  the  heart  only. 

Hence,  the  .blood  in  a  healthy  animal, 
at  full  liberty  to  take  fufficient  exercife  of 
body,  moves  on  with  fuch  a  velocity  as 
enables  it  to  deliver  as  much  blood  at  every 
pulfation,  by  the -vena  cava  to'the  heart,  as 
it  fends  out  by  the  aorta  or  great  artery. 
But  too  much  reft  and  ina£livity  of  body, 
joined  with  weaknefs  of  the  contracting  fi- 
bres of  the  heart  and  arteries,  renders  this 
motion  of  the  venal  blood  more  difficult. 

Hence, 
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Hence  follow  varicous  fwellings  in  the 
veins  ;  and  by  the  flow  return  of  the  biood 
to  the  hcan,  rhoi'e  fubtile  Vapours  formeriy~ 
mentioned,  are  either  ablorbed  or  exhaled 
into  the  cellular  fubftance,  and  produce 
thofe  oedematous  and  pitting  fwellings  in  the 
bodies  both  of  men  and  horfes,  particularly 
ii)  the  legs. 

If  we  compare  the  blood  of  a  living  and 
a  dead  animal,  that  which  is  healthy  with 
that  which  is.  difeafed,  and  that  which  is 
inert,  or  too  little  moved,  with  that  which 
circulates  fwiftly,  we  obferve  that,  in  the 
living  animal,  the  blood  is  confiderably 
warmer  or  hotter,  of  a  more  florid  red,  and 
appears  uniformly  alike  in  all  its  parts,  and 
on  being  drawn  into  a  veflTel,  it  exhales  that 
volatile  vapour  formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  dead  animal,  which  has  not  yet  " 
begun  to  putvify  or  corrupt,  v/c  obferve 

that 
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that  the  blood  has  loft  a  great  deal  of  its 
rednefs;  that  it  feparates  into  a  thinner  fub- 
'  fiance  ;  that  it  exhales  no  vapour  j  and  that 
it  is  congealed  in  the  veins.  And  even  in 
the  living  animal,  where  the  circulation  is 

♦ 

flow  and  languid,  the  blood  is  cold  to  a 
confiderable  degree. 

If  we  compare' the  blood  of  an  indolent, 
inadive  animal  who  ftands  much  at  reft, 
perhaps  ftationary  or  confined  to  one  place, 
with  the  blood  of  one  that  is  accuflomed 
to  a£live  exercifes,  we  obferve  that  the 
blood  in  the  latter  has  a  greater  degree  of 
heat,  a  more  intenfe  rednefs,  more  compa<3: 
in  its  fubftance,  and  fpecifically  heavier,  at 
the  fame  time  its  volatile  parts  are  more  a^- 
bundant ;  from  all  of  which  it  is  evident 
that  thefe  appearances  are  the  efFedts  of  the 
motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  they  in-  . 
crcafe  and  diminilli  with  that  motion,  and 
difappear  when  that  ceafes. 

We 
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We  have  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
heart  drives  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with 
great  force,  and  with  a  confufed  or  vertical  ■ 
motion,  hj  which  all  the  particles  of  the 
blood  are  agitated  with  a  confufed  turbu- 
lent, and  whirling  motion  ;  being  thus  im- 
pelled againft  the  curved  fides  of  the  arteries, 
it  of  courfe  dilates?  or  diftends  therri  into  a 
greater  convexity  ;  while,  at  thie  fame  time, 
the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  fmaller  ar- 
teries, capable  of  receiviftg  one  or  more  of 
the  red  globules,  which,  being  forced  into 
contad:,  rub  and  grate  againft  the  fides  of 
the  artery,  infomuch  that  they  are  forced  to 
change  their  figure  in  gaining  a  paflage  into 
the  veins.     This  fridlion  is  fuppofed  to 
generate,  and  keep  up  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  by  perpetually  rounding  its  globules, 
refifting  their  cohefion,  and  blending  to- 
gether particles  of  different  kinds,  which 
become  more  fluid  by  their  mixing  to- 
gether. 

The 

3  G 
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The  reticular  cUftributlons  and  inofcula- 
tions  of  the  arteries  prevent  any  injury  or 
danger  that  might  occur  from  the  lofs  of 
an  artery,  by  being  divided  or  comprelTed 
from  any  caufe,  as  the  next  adjoining  or 
anaftomofing  artery  becomes  diftended  and 
enlarged,  on  the  admiffion  of  the  blood  that 
fliould  have  pafled  through  the  divided  or 
qompreffed  artery. 

As  the  quicker  motions  of  the  blood,  ia 

the  larger  trunks  of  the  arteries,  conduce  to 

fanguification,  fo  the  flower  motions  of  it, 

in  the  fmaller  veffels,  conduce  tovrards  the 
different  fecretions. 

We  have  feen  that  the  general  current  of 

I 

the  blood  is  carried  through  the  larger 
trunks  with  great  rapidity ;  but  in  the  leffer 
ramifications  of  the  arteries,  the  progref- 
five  motion  of  the  blood  is  diminilhed,  by 
which  the  more  loofe  and  colourlefs  parti- 
cles, 
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cles,  feparating  from  the  denfe  and  red  glo- 
bules, are  expelled  laterly,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumference. Hence  the  attradlve  powers 
of  the  particles  in  the  blood  increafe  as  their 
progrefTive  motion  abates.  The  oily  or  fat 
particles,  coming  into  contad:,  go  off  by  the 
open  lateral  duds  that  lead  to  the  cellular 
fubftance.  The  thinner  juices  are  fent  off 
through  lateral  branches  of  a  much  fmaller 
orifice,  till  at  length  little  more  than  the  red 
globules  of  theblood  remains  to  pafs  through 
the  evanefcent  artery,  into  the  incipient 
vein.  But  thefe  particulars,  by  which  Tecre- 
tion  is  performed,  we  fliall  confider  hereafter. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  mufcular  mption,  or  exercrfe,*  is 

of 


*  The  advantages  arising  from  exercise,  and  the 
necessity  of  using  it,  especially  to  those  horses 
who  have  no  stated -labour,  and  stand  much  at  rest,  we 

haye 
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of  the  greateft  importance  in  contributing 
its  fliare  towards  promoting  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  &c.  and  of  promoting  the 
health  of  the  body  ;  for,  without  a  free  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  and  juices,  the  gener^ 
al  health  of  it  is  impaired,  and  difeafes  fol^ 
Iqw. 


CHAP. 


have  already  treated  at  large  in  a  treatise  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Diseases  in  Horses,  and  which  has  now;  gone 
through  four  editions. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

ON  SECRETIONS. 


XXAVING  thus  confidered  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  blood,  together  with  the 
office  of  the  veffels  which  contain  it,  we 
come  now  to  explain  the  way  and  manner  ^ 
in  which  fluids  differing  from  blood  are 
made  out  of  it,  and  feparated  from  it.  This 
-is  called  animal  fecretion.   Nature  always 
employs  the  moft  fimple  means  to  bring  a- 
bout  her  ends  ;  fhe  is  never  deficient  nor 
fparing  in  the  means  to  do  every  thing  in 

the 
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the  beft  manner,  equally  avoiding  redun- 
dancy and  defedt. 

In  the  human  body,  and  that  of  other 
animals  of  ihe  more  perfed:  kind,  a  great 
variety  of  different  juices  are  required  to 
anfvver  a  variety  of  purpofes  ;  all  of  which 
are  furniflied  out  of  the  fame  general  mafs 
of  blood.  The  animal  body,  by  certain 
powers  it  is  endowed  with,  firft  makes  red 
blood  ;  and  then  out  of  red  blood,  by  other 
powers,  it  draws  off  and  forms  all  the  other 
juices.  Before  we  enter  upon  explaining 
the  manner  in  which  fecretion  is  performed, 
v/e  fhall  take  a  fliort  view  of  the  feveral 
kinds  or  claffes  of  animal  liquids,  that  are 
different  from  blood  and  made  out  of  it, 
and  then  confider  thofe  which  are  of  the 
mofl  general  importance  to  the  animal 
economy. 


The 
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The  juices  or  humours,  which  being  de- 
pofited  or  ftrained  from  the  blood  into  other 
veflels,  may  be  divided  into  clafles. 

The  first  includes  all  the  vifcid  and  lym- 
phatic juices,  which  are  coagulable  by  fire 
and  alcohol,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
yet  in  the  living  body  exhale  in  the  form  of 
vapour  ;  but  after  death  are  condenfed  into 
a  jelly.  Of  this  fort  is  the  gaftric  juice,  and 
thofe  fubtile  vapours  which  exhale  into 
cavities,  and  prevent  the  parts  from  grow- 
ing together,  as  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, &c.  on  being  accumulated  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  they  fometimes  produce 
dropfy,  which  alTumes  different  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  or  place  in  which  it 
is  formed,  as  afcites,  anafarca,  hydrops  pec- 
toris, hydrops  pericadii,  &c.  In  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  they  often  create  apo- 
plexy. 

The 
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The  fecond  clafs  contains  thofe  juices, 
which  being  thinner  and  more  watery  than 
the  former,  are  neither  coagulable  by  fire 
nor  alcohol,  as  thofe  exhaled  from  the  bo- 
dy in  the  form  of  perfpiration,  fweat,  or 
tears  ;  the  finer  parts  of  the  latter,  after  being 
poured  out*on  the  cornea  and  albuginea, 
are  evaporated  into  air:  the  remainder  is 
taken  up  by  the  lachrymal  fack,  and  fent 
into,  the  nofe.  Other  liquids  of  this  fecond 
clafs  are  not  evaporated,  but  conveyed  into 
their  proper  excretory  duds,  as  the  faliva, 
pancreatic  juice,  urine. 

The  third  clafs  of  liquids  confifts  of  fuch 
as  are  not  coagulable  by  fire  and  alcohol, 
are  not  gelatinous,  but  watery,  with  fome 
degree  of  vifcid  tenacity,  on  the  watery 
parts  being  diflipated,  turn  into  tough  hard 
crufts  :  of  this  kind  is  the  mucous  or  phlegm, 
which  is  found  throughout  all  the  refpira- 
tory  paffages,  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils 

to 
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to  the  e?ctreme  and  remoteft  veficles  of  the 
lungs  ;  over  all  the  alimentary  paffages  from 
;  the, mouth  to  the  anus,  throughout  the  urin- 
ary palTages.  The  cavities  of  the  genital 
organs  in  both  fexes,  the  femen,  &c. 

The.  fourth  clafs  of  juices,  or  humours, 
comprehends  thofe  that  are  inflammable  ; 
thefe,  when  newly  fecreted  fi'om  the  blood, 
are  thin  and  watery,  yet  by  ftagnating- 
where  they  are  depofited,  the  watery  parts 
being  either  evaporated  or  reabforbed  by 
the  inhaling  veflels  in  the  containing  recep- 
tacles, the  oily  inflammable  part  remains. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  bile,  the  wax  in  the  earsji 
the  febaceous  fecretions  in  the  fkin,'  eye- 
lids, &c.  the  fat  and  the-  marrow,  milk  as 
it  contains  butter. 

We  have  formerly  feen,  in  treating  on  the 
properties  of  the  blood  that  it  contained,  a 
Vol.  I.  3  H  coagulating 
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coagulating  ferum,  an  exhaling  vapour,  or 
"water,  a  fort  of  vilcid  mucus  and  oil,  from 
which  we  may  perceive  the  pofTibility  to  fe- 
parate  from  the  blood   all  the  foregoing 
clafTes  of  humours  or  juices,  as  their  cori- 
ftituent  principles  are  already  in  the  raafs  of 
blood  itfelf.     But  in  what  manner  it  is 
brought  about,  that  oil  or  fat  is  feparated 
from  the  blood  in  one  part,  a  watery  liquor 
in  another,  a  gummy  mucus  in  a  third^ 
is  a  queftion  that  ftill  remains  to  be  explain- 
ed, and  requires  a  previous  defcriptioa  of 
the  fecretory  organs  themfelves, 

Thofe  juices,  which  are  coagulable,  are 
feparated  almoft  tvery  where  from  the  arr 
teries  themfelves  into  cominpous  excretory 
canals. 

The  albuminovis  liquor  of  the  joints  is  fe~ 
creted  by  certaih  glarids  called  conglo'rher- 
>te,  of  a  peculiar  ftrutture,  which  are  fitu- 

ated 
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ated  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones,  fo  that 
they  may  be  moderately- compreffed,  but 
cannot  be  crufhed.  This  liquid  being  com- 
pofed  (if  fat  medullary  oil,  and  the  exhal- 
ing liquor,  conftitutes  an  exceeding  foft  • 
ointment,  very  fit  for  lubricatin  the  carti- 
lages, and  leflening  the  fridion  on  the  parts. 
The  ftrudturc'  of  conglomerate  glands  is 
peculiar  io  "themfelves,  and  of  a  duller 
like  fabric,  like  that  of  grapes.  In  the 
joints,  the  larger  clufters  adhere  for  the 
moft  part  to  the  bone,  by  a  broad  bafis 
wrapped  up  in  fat  j  v  from-  thence  fpread- 
ing  out  into  a  kind  of  crafted  edge,  they 
pour  out  their  liquor  from  an  exceeding  thin 
border  by  open  dud:s.  Others  of  a  leflet 
fize  are  placed  every  where  in  the  capfules"  of 
the  tendons,  and  between  the  diverging  fi- 
bres of  the  ligamentary  capfules  of  the  joints, 
which  feem  to  be  much  of  the  nature  of  firti- 
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pie  glando,  and  are  tinged  with  a  yellowilli 
mucus  ferum. 

Thofe  juices  which  are  not  coagulable  of 
ffefirft  fort,  ate  fecreted  in  the  fame  man- 
ner'^'ith  thofe  that  harden,  that  is,  from  the 
exhaling  arteries,  which  arife  from  the  red 
fanguinous  arteries,  without  any  intermedi- 
ate follicle  or.  cavity  betWtJ^  them. 

Th€  falival  glands  are  of  the  conglomer- 
ate kind,  thefe  glands  being  loofely  con- 
joined together,  into  larger  maffes,  by  the 
yielding  cellular  fubfta nee,  which  fori?[is  a 
denfer  coat  or  covering  to  the  whole,  as  we 
fee  in  the  parotid  and  maxillary  glands.  la 
the  intervals  betwixt  thefe  glandular  clufters, 
run  the  arteries  and  veins,  which  are  here 
corifi^erably"  larger.  Each  of  thefe  glands 
or  kernels  fend  out  an  excretory  du€t, 
which,  jbitiing  with  others  of  the  fame  kind, 

form 
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form  larger  trunks,  which  at  laft  end  in  one 
canal,  and  conveys  the  humour  to  the 
part  for  whkh  it  is  defigned,  as  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  imeftines,,  lurfece  of  tline 
eyes,  &c. 

The  adni^  or  kernels  of  ihefe  glands,  ap- 
pear to  bf^  compofed  of  arteries  and  veins, 
divided  and  fubdivided,  parted  and  cGnnie<a- 
ed  by  the  intervention  of  cellular  fubftance, 
whofe  ftrata,  growing  gradually  more  corn- 
pad  as  they  enlarge,  appear  moulded  into 
a  globular  or  nut-like  figure,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

Thin  watery  juices,  neither  coagulable  nor 
wholly  evaporating,  are  likewife,  in  other 
parts,  generated  without  the  affiftance  of 
conglomerate  or  kernel-like  glandules* 
Thus  the  urine  is  depofifed  from  the  yetl 
fanguinoiis  arteries,  into  *neflibraaous  pipes 
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in  the  kidneys  ;  thefe  pipes  are  found  to  ad^ 
mit  air,  water,  and  even  raerqury  to  pafs. 
In  the  fame  manner,  the  nervous  juice  in 
the  brain  feems  to  be  feparated  in  this  way, 
although  it  is  lefs  evident. ' 

The  ibirdQUk^^or  mucus  juices,  are  al- 
moft  every  where  feparated  into,  and  dif- 
charged  frpm  finufes  or  hollow  glands,  of 
fuclv  a  fabric  as  makes  up  a  cavity  every 
where  furrounded  by  a  membrane  ;  thefe 
glands  are  very  irritable  j'and  when  ftimulat- 
ed  by  any  acrid  fubftances,  the  quantity  of 
their  fecretions  are  increafed. 

.  The  extremities  of  the  fmaller  arteries 
open  into  the  above  follicles  or  cells,  from 
which  are  diftilled  or  exhaled  their  refpec- 
tive  juices,  where  being  retained,  the  more 
watery  parts  are  carried  off  by  the  abforb- 
ing  veins,  which  correfpond  to,  and  refera- 
ble 
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bie  the  exhaling  arteries,  by  which  means 
thefe  juices  acquire  a  confiderable  degree  of 
thicknefs. 

The  mucous  glands  have  excretory  duds, 
the  orifice  of.  which  opens  into  a  larger 
cavity,  where  mucus  is  poured  out  without 
any  other  intermediate  dud,  as  in  the  ba,ck 
part  of  the  tongue,  the  fimple  glands  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  where  they^are  de- 
nominated cryptae  or  cells.  Sinufes  are  of 
the  fame  ftrudure  as  in  the  urethra  of  the 
male. 

Another  fpecies  of  glands,  termcd~ conglu- 
tinated^  which  are  fimple  follicles,  folded 
up  together  in  one  common  covering,  the 
orifices  of  which  open  into  one  firius, 
without  forming  any  excretory  dud,  white 
others  have  excretory  duds  of  cylihderid 
form  opening  into  the  cavity  where  the' 
mucus  is  to  be  depofited.    Thefe  duds  are 

fometimes 
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fomelimes  of  confiderable  length  in  the  fub- 
cut^neQUs  and  febaceous  glands,  and  in 
thofe  of  the  palate  and  windpipe.  In  fome 
parts,  the  orifice  of  thofe  duds  are  more 
difcernable  than  the  body  of  the  gland  it- 
felf,  as  in  the  noftrils,  larynx,  redum,  &c. 

Many  of  thefe  duds,  arifing  from  their 
refpedive  follicles,  join  together  and  form 
one  common  excretory  canal;  of  this  kind 
are  the  compound  mucous  glands  of  the 
inteftines,  jaws,  ftomach,  &c. 

Thofe  juices  that  are  inflammable  are  fe- 
parated  by  organs  that  are  of  a  different  fa- 
brie.  Thus,  the  fat  arid  the  marrow  in  the 
bones  are  depofited  .without  ithe  interven- 
tion of  glands ;  the  mouths  of  the  fmall 
arteries  open  into  the  cellular  fubftance 
where  the  fat  is  depofited,  wKhout  the  af- 
fiftaiice  of  glandular  follicles.    The  oily 

or  febaceous  linameni  Of  the  Ikin,  &c.  are 

feparated 
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feparated  by  glands  of  different  kinds,  many 
of  which  lead  diredly  to  its  follicle  by  a 
fliort  paflage,  whilft  others  of  the  febaceous 
glands  have  dudts  of  a  confiderable  length* 
Thefe  febaceous  glands  are  very  vifible  in 
fome  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  in  the 
nofe,  &c.  from  the  black  concreted  mag- 
got-like fubftance  that  is  forced  out  by  pref- 
fure. 

The  milk,  being  formed  of  oil  and  wa* 
tery  juices,  is  feparated  by  thofe  glands 
that  are  termed  conglomerate,  formerly  def* 
cribed. 

The  bile  is  feparated  in  the  liver,  vv^hich 
jbeing  of  a  vafcular  fabric,  it  is  diftilled  a 
it  were  from  the  biliary  duds,  without  paf- 
fmg  through  any  cells  or  follicles  into  the 
common  receptacle.  But  as  our  fubjed 
liasno  gall-bladder,  it  pafles  into  the  intef- 
Vol.  I.  3  I  tines 
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tines  without  any  interruption  or  hinder- 
ancfi. 

To  a  reflecting  mind,  it-  is  matter  of  af- 
tonifliment  how,  from  one  common  mafs 
of  blood,  the  fame  variety  of  peculiar  juices 
are  conftantly  feperated,  each  ^n  its  refpec- 
tive  place;  for  we  never  fee  milk  fecreted 
in  the  kidnies,  nor  bile  in  t;he  thymus 
gland,  nor  mucous  in  the  febaceous  glands ; 
this  depends  on  the  fabric  that  obtains  in 
each  fecretory  organ,  adapted  by  nature  to 
perform  fuch  and  fuch  effeds. 

It  wbuld  appear  that  the  blood,  from 
whence  any  juices  or  liquids  are  to  be  fe- 
creted in  the  various  organs  oF  the  body, 
afTumes  a  certain  charader  or  difpofition, 
in  thefe  parts,  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  that  by 
conftantly  affimilating  particles  from  the 
blood  of  a  like  nature  with  the  humour  or 

juice 
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juice  which  nature  intends  to  be  feparated 
from  it  at  that  particular  place.    For  in- 
ftance,  the  venous  blood  is  carried  to  the 
liver  with  a  very  flow  motion,  full  of  oil 
or  fat  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and  at   the  fame 
time  full  of  femi-putrid  vapours  from  the 
inteflines.  In  like  manner,  the  blood  is  con- 
veyed very  flpwly  to  the  tefticles,  through 
very  long,  flender,  and  inflated  canals,  be- 
ginning at  very  fmall  angles,  and  paffing 
out  of  the  abdomen  under  the  fkin,  expofed 
to  the  external  cold,  which  affords  time  for 
the  different  particles  of  the  blood  to  be  af- 
fimilated  and  collected  together.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  more  fpirituous  and  denfe  parts 
of  the  blood  afcend  by  the  carotids  to  the 
brain,  while  the  more  watery  parts  of  it 
defcend  into  the  abdomen  and  kidnies,  as 
alfo  to  the  forming  the  falival  juices  of  the 
pancreas,  the  j  uices  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teflines. 

The 
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The  blood  is  farther  prepared  for  fecre- 
tion  from  its  being  retarded  in  the  finall 
veflels,  the  red  and  denfer  parts  being  car- 
ried along  the  axis  of  the  vefTel,  while  the 
lighter  and  more  fluggifh  particles,  moving 
with  lefs  velocity,  are  prefled  laterly  into  the 
fccretory  orrifices,  which  pafs  out  from 
the  fides  of  the  velTels,  where  they  adhere 
by  their  vifcofity. 

Thefe  orifices,  though-  of  different  diame- 
ters, are  yet  very  fmall  j  and  in  their  natural 
and  healthy  ftate  do  not  admit  of  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  yet  they  may,  in  certain 
cai'es  of  difeafe,  be  fo  far  enlarged  by  an  in- 
■creafed  force  of  the  heart,  as  to  admit  the  red 
globules  occafionally  ;  for  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  thin  watery  liquors  have 
been  injeded  into  the  arteries  that  they 
eafily  find  admiflion  into  thefe  fecretory 
prifices  or  du<as,  but  do  not  admit  of  the 
thicker  kinds  of  injedions,  as  of  wax,  fuef, 
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ike.  This  kind  of  fecretion  is  of  the  fim- 
pleft  kind,  as  the  orifice  or  excretoryr  dude 
can  only  admit  of  particles  lefs  than  their 
diameters.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  pure  liquor 
is  fecreted  from  the  blood,  and  that  the 
urineferous  duds  exclude  both  red  blood 
and  coagulable  feriim  in  the  kidnies. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fecretions  are 
generally  made  immediately  from  fan- 
guineous  arteries,  without  pafling  through 
the  ferous  lateral  ones  ;  thefe  leparate  the 
grofs  juices,  ihick^  coagulable  or  watery,  as 
the  fat, 'urine,  the  juices  of  the  ftoma^ch  and 
inteftines,  &c.,  The  fecretions  of  the  other 
thinner  juices  are  made  from  the  fmaller 
pellucid  arteries,  whofe  orifices  do  not  ad- 
mit red  blood,  ferum,  fat,  or  other  .grofs 
juices,. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  ftnall  fecreting  arteries  compofe  a 
kind  of  net  work,  and  in  general  refemblc 
the  branching  of  little  trees  or  fhrubs.  The 
trunks  and  arms  of  them  fending  out 
branches  in  every  diredion,  and  in  different 
angles  ;  they  are  vifible  on  the  inteftines, , 
and  refemble  pencil  brufhes,  and  they  are 
very  thick  and  numerous  on  the  fpleen.  In 
the  kidnies,  they  have  fome  refemblancc  to 
twifted  ferpents  ;  in  the  liver,  they  are  like 
-  ftars  ;  and  in  the  tefticles,  they  are  like  a 
lock  of  hair  curled  up  like  a  button.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  affinity 
between  the  fabric  of  the  veffel  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  liquor  it  fecretes. 

The  inflexions  or  bendings  of  the  fmaller 
vefTels,  or  excretory  duds,  retard  the  motion 
of  the  blood,  by  which  the  vifcidity  of  the 
juice  to  be  fecreted  is  increafed,  by  giving 
Its  particles  more  time  to  cohere,  or  attrad 

each 
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each  other;  on  the  other  hand,  a  ftraight 
courfe  of  thefe  veflels  adds  to  the  celerity 
of  their  fluids,  Adhere  a  frequent  copious 
fecretion  is  required,  as  in  the  urine. 

Thefe  conclufions  may  be  drawn  fronx 
the  ftrudiure  and  appearances  of  the  parts, 
from  injeding  the  arteries  to  fliew  that  na- 
ture by  various  methods  can  modify  the 
fecteted  humours,  by  joining  together,  or 
feperating  and  imparting  to  the  various  fe- 
cretory  organs  certain  powers  of  retarding 
or  accelerating  their  juices,  In  order  to' pro- 
duce thicker  or  thinner  fluids,  to  anfwer 
the  different  purpofes  required  ;  as  is  obferv- 
ed  in  thofe  that  fecrete  the  bile  and  ie- 
men,  which  are  thick  juices,  and  in  the 
urine  and  tears  which  are  more  watery. 

But  though  the  procefs  which  nature  ob- 
ferves  in  performing  animal  fecretion  within 

the 
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the  glands  cannot  be  explained  ;  it  may- 
be aflerted  with  great  probability,  that  there 
is  in  the  animal  body  certain  aflimilating 
powers,  which  in  the  fecretory  organs  gives 
the  particles  procured  from  the  blood  their 
own  proper  quality,  although  thefe  particles 
were  before  of  a  different  nature. 

We  have  already  fhcwn  that  the  blood 
contains  particles  of  various  kinds ;  thofe 
which  are  largeft  and  mpft  denfe,  as  the 
cruor,  will  in  the;  equrfe  of  the  circulation 
proceed  onwards  in  the  axis  of  the  veflel, 
fo  as  to  pafs  on  in  a  continued  courfefrom 
the  artery  into  the  beginning  vein,  while 
thofe  particles  that  are  more  fluggifli,  as  the 
fat,  &c.  will  go  off  laterly  by  the  orifice 
from  the  fanguineous  artery,  as  in  .the  fecre- 
tions  of  the  fat. 

All  the  juices  that  are  fecreted,  eyen  the 
thickeft  kind,  contain  a  great  portion  of  wa- 
ter, which  is  afterwards feparated  from  them 

in 
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in  glands  with  larger  and  fmaller  follicles  or 
,  refervoirs,  formed  by  nature  for  retaining 
the  feminal  juices,  and  to  render  them  more 
thick  and  vifcid.  Thus  the  mucus,  on  its 
firft  being  depofited,  is  thin  and  watery,  dif- 
fering but  little  from  the  perfpirable  matter, 
in  which  ftate  it  diftils  into  the  cavity  of 
the  noftrils,  wind  pipe,  and  inteftines  ;  but, 
on  long  retention,  the  watery  parts  are  ab- 
forbed,  and  it  becomes  vifcid  and  thick,  as 
is  obferved  in  coughing,  blowing  the  nofe, 
&c.  in  the  human  fubjedt,  ^nd  in  the  horfe 
when  he  fnorts,  and  throws  out  from  his 
noftrils  very  thick  mucus  ;  we  have  iikewife 
examples  of  this  in  many  inftances,  the  bile 
at  its  firft  feparation  in  the  liver,  is  watery  ; 
the  femen  becomes  thickened,  by  being  re- 
tained in  the  feminal  veiicle  j  but  after  re- 
peated adts  of  venery,  it  is  expelled  very 
fluid  ;  hence  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
DO  real  glandules,  excepting  thofe  that  are 
3  formed 
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formed  for  fecreting  a  vifcid  liquor  ;  and  nf 
a  vifcid  liquor  is  feparated  frooi  an  artery, 
without  a  follicle,  it  always  ftagnates  in  a, 
larger  one  afterwards. 

It  would  appear  that  one  great  end  or 
ufe  of  the  i^llicles  and  receptacles  of  glands, 
is  to  preferve  the  juice  -or  liquor  of  what- 
ever kind  that  is  fecreted  for  thofe  times 
or  occafions  in  which  it  is  moft  neceffarv  to 
be  employed  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 
Thus- the  bile  is  referved  for  the  time  of 
digeftion.  The  fern  en  for  due  venery,  and 
the  mucus  in  the  nofe  to  temperate  the  ir/- 
ritation  of  the  refluent  air. 

Whatever  is  abforbed  of  thefe  fecretions 
and  conveyed  into  the  blood,  is  of  great  ufe 
to  the  animal  body,  according  to  its  nature, 
.'jhus  the  abforption  of  the  femen  gives  a 
-  '     ■  ftirprifing 
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furprifing  ftrength  and  vigour  to  male  ani- 
mals. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  defcribe 
the  fileans  and  inftruments  of  fecretion,  by 
which  the  fecretdti  juices  are  either  retard- 
ed or  forwarded,  according  to  the  purpofeS 
of  nature  in  the  animal  oecQrlorii^  There 
'  jare.  likewife  provifion  made  by  nature  to 
expel  certain  fecreted  juices^.^  at;  convenient 
and  proper  times,  when  they  are  required. 
Some  glands  have  particular  mufcles  adapt- 
ed for  this,,  purpofe,  as  in  the  tefticles  of 
brutes;  the  urinary  bladder;  the  gall 
bladder  in  the  human  body.  In  other  parts 
mufcuiar  fibres  are  placed  around  certain 
organs,  in  order  to  expell  or  fqueeze  out 
their  contained  fluid,  as  the  mufcuiar  coat 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

In  other  parts  contiguous  and  incumbent 
mufcles  are  added  to  promote  fuch  difcharg- 
es,  as  in  the  maffeters  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  an« 

other 
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other  mode  obferved  by  nature  is  irritabili- 
ty, which,  on  being  excited  to  adlion  by  any 
ftimulijs,  opens  the  (but  paflages,  as  in  the 
difcTiarge  of  milk  and  tears,  &c.  Sti- 
mulating  matters  occafion  the  thinner  juic- 
es to  flow  moft  copioufly,  as  from  the  nofe, 
^omach,  Intenines. 

What  we  have  obferved  above  will  pre- 
ferit  a  compendious  view  of  the  general  doc- 
trine of  fecretion.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  grcateft  feeretions  are  performed  with- 
out the  intefvehiibn  'of  any  fuch  contriv- 
ance or  ftrud;ijre  under  the  appellation  of 
gland  ;  as  the  fecretion  of  the  fat,  perfpira- 
tion,  lymph,  and  even  nutrition,  may  be 
very  juftly  reckoned  a  general  fecretion. 
All  thefe  are  performed  by  the  fimple  me- 
chanifm  of  lateral  tubes,  of  determined  dia- 
meters, arifing  from  larger  ones,  without 
any  peculiarity  in  thbir  ftrudture  that  caa 

denominate 
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denominate  them  of  glandulaT  contriv- 
ance. 

We  conae  nbw  to  confider  the  patholo- 
gy or  difeafes  that  are  peculiar  to  glands 
and  glandular  psr|s.  ;  Jn  th-e  hiaman  body 
thefe  ^re  fchirrus,  which  generally  precedcis 
a  cancer.  The  latter  of  which  feldjoun  oc- 
curs In  eitr  patients  ;  but  a  fchirrcdaty  io  the 
glands  is  not  unicommon  as  an  attendant 
on  fome  difeafes. 

A  fchirrus  is  a  hard  tuinour  in  a  glan- 
dular part,  occafioned  by  an  obftrudlion  in 
the  fccretory  tubes.  Often  fcabrous  and 
unequal  on  its  furfape,  more  efpecially  when 
it  takes  place  in  fuch  glands  as  confift  of 
pretty  large  ^7<:/»/  or  kernels,  as  in  the  fali- 
vary  glands.  . 

We  liave  already  fliewn,  that  in  glands 
fecretibn  is  performed  by  fecreftory  tubes, 
that  are  of  too  fmall  diameters  to  admit  red^ 

globules 
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globules  of  thejblood  ;  and,  that  the  com- 
pound  glands  are  made  up  of  a  congeries 
of  convoluted  tubes,  which  renders  them 
liable  to  obftrudlions,  both  on  account 
of  the'-fmallriefs  of  thefe  canals,  and 
their  complicated  ftrudture,  being  rolled  up 
like  clues  of  thread,  which  increafes  the 
difficulty  of  their  tranfmitting  liquids  even 
in  a  healthy  ftate,  and  much  more  fo  when 
they  become  turgid  or  fwelled  from  any 
latent  difeafe,  or  from  contufion;-  For  it  is 
obferved  by  anatomifts,  that  they  can  pufh 
their  coloured  cetaceous  ihjed:ions  Into 
very  minute  veffels,  in  membranous  parts 
all  over  the  body,  but  meet  with  great  dif- 
ficulties in  injeding  whatever  is  of  glandu- 
lar ftrudture. 

The  caufes  of  fchirrus  are  whatever  m^y 
contribute  to  thicken  the  juices  that  are  to 
pafs  through  thefe  glands,  or  whatever  may 

obftrud 
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pbftrudt  or  reader  narrower  the  minute  fe- 
cretory.tubes,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  propul- 
fion  of  tfie  Hquids  through  them.  Hence 
a  refiftance  being  thus  caufed  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  humours,  tumours  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  gland  is  produced. 

Glands  likewife  become  tumified  and  in- 
flamed on  catching  cold  ;  tl^is  is  obferved 
both  in  men'  and  in  horfes.  The  glands 
about  the  throat,  in  fome  cafes,  are  much 

f. 

affected  :  and  in  fome  difeafes  when  the 
virulent' matter  is  abforbed, '  and  pa/Ting 
through  them,  they  becomie  inflamed  and 
Iwelled,  which  fometifnes  terminates  in  fup- 
puration.  Thus  in  a  gonorrhoea  in  the  hu- 
man body,  the  inguinal  glands  in  the  groin 
are  affeded  ;  and  in  horfes  that  are  glander- 
ed  the  fubmaxillary  glands  become  fwelled 
and  inflamed,  from  the  abforption  of  the 
virulent  matter  ;  fyinptpins  attending  thefe 
diforders.  v 

The 
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The  fubmaxillary  and  parotid  glands  in 
horfes  are  frequently  liable  to  inflammation 
and  fwelling  on  catching  cold,  efpecially 
in  young  ones.  This  diforder  is  called  the 
ftrangles,  and  perhaps  few  or  none  of  them 
efcape  that  diforder  at  an  early  period  of 
life ;  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  of 
thefe  glands  frequently  germinate,  in  fup- 
puration,  and  difcharge  pus  or  matter  either 
externally  or  internally,  by  the  mouth  and 
noftrils,  whick  terminates  the  diforder. 

y  -  • 

In  all  recent  glandular  fwellings,  refolu- 
tion  ought  firftto  be  attempted  by  external 
diflTcutient  applications,  as  emollient  pulti- 
ces,  fomentations  made  with  emollient  or 
diflTcutient  herbs. 

In  cafes  of  cancer,  whatever  tends  to  hejit 
or  irritate  the  coiiftitution,  or  to  thicken 
the  liumours,  whether  in  diet  or  medicines, 

externally 
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or  internally  ought  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. While  the  integuments  remain  whole, 
and  no  matter  ilTues  frOm  the  afFeded  part, 
the  cancer  is  termed  occult,  but  where  there 
is  a  breach  or  opening,  and  the  tumor  at- 
tended with  a  difcharge  of  foetid  fanies  mat- 
ter, it  is  then  termed  an  open  or  exulcerated 
cancer. 

No  remedy  has  as  yet  been  found  out 
liifficiently  warranted  by  experience  to  be 
depended  upon  as  a  radical  cure  for  a  con- 
iirmed  cancer,  even  that  of  extirpation  as;^a 
palliative  cannot  be  depended  on  ;  and  in  our 
patients  when  glands  appear  indurated  from 
the  abforption  of  virulent  matter,  from  their 
proximity  to  an  ulcer,  or  from  virulent"  mat- 
ter pafling  through  them,  as  thefe  are  only 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  the  extirpating  of 
them,  as  has  been  tOo.?,|requently  done 
through  ignorance,  more  efpecially-the  fiib- 
maxillary  glands,  in  that  difcafc  called  the 
glanders,  can  have  no  effeift  whatever  in  re- 
Vol,  I.  3.  L  moving 
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moving  or  curing  the  difeafe,and  only  creates 
additional  pain  .to  the  already  dillrefled 
patient. 

'  Deep  feated  glands  are  liable  to  difeafe  in 
various  other  parts,  particularly  in  long  con- 
tinued chronic  complaints,  the  true  feat 
of  which  cannot  be  afcertained,  while  the 
animal  is  in  life,  and  can  only -be  ob- 
ferved  on  difledi  on  Some  glands  are  more 
liable  to  be  ajfedted  than  others.  The  lyni-^ 
phatic,  glands  in  our  patients  are  more  fre- 
quentlyfound  indurated  than  the  mefenteric 
glands.  The  office  of  the  febaceous  glands 
of  the  fkin,  in  fome  difeafes,  are  either  fuf- 
pended  or  fo  far  altered  that  the  fkin  and 
hair  appear  dry  and  fhrivelled,  which  is 
called  hide  bound.  The  febaceous  glands 
in  the  eyelids  are  fometimes  fo  affed^ied  in 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  that  the  juices  fe- 
creted'from  them  becomes  fo  vifcid  as  to 
glue  up  or  cement,  as  it  were,  .the  eyelids. 
The  mucus  glands  fituated  in  the  pituitary 

mcmbranq 
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membrane  in  the  nofe,  become  inflamed  in 
fecent  catarrhs  and  colds  j  hence  the  niucus 
fecreted  from  them  is  confiderably  altered, 
from  its  natural  healthy  ftate,  to  that  which 

IS  vifcid,  thick,  and  glutinous,  fo  as  to  im- 
pede or  blunt  the  fenfe  of  fmelling. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


OF    TH£  ABSORBENT  VESSELS, 


Hav  ]NG  treated  on  the  bbod  veflels  und 
the  different  fecretions  drawn  from  the 
btood,  come  now  to  confider  another 
fyftem  of  veffels  called  abforbents,  or  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  veterinary 
pupil. 


This 
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This  fyftem  confifts  of  the  ladteals,  the 
lymphatic  veffels,  and  the  thoracic  dud, 
The  glands  belonging  to  them  are  of  the 
conglobate  kind.. 

The  ladeals  afe  pipes  or  tubes  which  in 
fome  meafure  refemble  the  fmalleft  veins, 
which  contain  the  red  blood,  but  the  con- 
tents of  the  ladeals  refemble  milk.  They 
take  their  rife  from  the  villi  or  numerous 
orifices  on  the  inner  furface  of  the  intef- 
tines  ;  from  thence  they  pafs  obliquely 
through  the  coats  of  the  latter,  and  enter 
into  that  part  of  the  mefentery  to  which 
they  are  attached.  As  they  proceed  they  unite 
with  other  ladeals,  and  form  larger  branches 
on  the  mefentery,  and,  pafFmg  through  the 
mefenteric  glands,  continue  their  courfe  till 
they  arrive  at  the  thoracic  dud:.  Their  of- 
fice is  to  abforb  or  fuck  up  the  chyle  or 
white  milky  liquor  coptained  in  the  intef- 

tines, 
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tines,  which  is  feparated  from  the  food  or 
aliment  by  digeftion,  and  convey  it  to  the 
thoracic  dudl ;  from  thence  it  pafTes  into  the 
fubclavian  vein,  vsrhere  it  is  mixed  with  the 
blood. 

The  lymphatic  abforbent  veflels  are  very 
fmall  tranfparent  pipes  or  tubes  refembling 
the  ladteals,  of  which  there  are  two  fets,  the 
one  fuperficial  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
the  other  deeper  feated.  The  fluid  they  con-, 
tain  is  generally  pellucid  like  water,  and  as 
various  in  its  kind  as  the  different  parts  from 
which  it  is  derived.  They  originate  from 
every  part,  from  the  extremities,  from  in- 
ternal cavities,  and  from  every  organ  within 
the  body ;  they  likewife  convey  their  con- 
tents into  the  thoracic  dud  in  their  courfe  to 
which,  many  of  the  deeper  feated  lie  clofe 
to  the  larger  blood  veffels. 

The  thoracic  du£t  is  a  continuation  of 
the  trunks  of  the  ladeal  and  lymphatic 
veflels,  but  of  an  indefinite  fize  or  fliape 

varying 
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varying  in  different  fubjeds ;  fometimes 
no  larger  than  the  duds  themfelves, 
in  others  confiderably  enlarged  and  di- 
vided into  large  irregular  trunks.  It  lies 
in  a  longitudinal  diredion  below  the  verte- 
hrz  of  the  fpine,  near  the  emulgent  arteries, 
palTes  obliquely  under  the  aorta  ;  its  anterior 
part,  running  foreward  towards  the  extre- 
,  mity  of  the.  dud,  opens  into  the  left  fubwia- 
vian  vein,  where  its  contents  mix  with 
the  blood. 

The  thoracic  dud,  the  lymphatics,  and  the 
ladeals,  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  coats,  al- 
though they  appear  thinner  and  more  pellu- 
cid than  thofe  of  the  blood  vtflels  ;  fc^r,  on 
injeding  them  with  mercury,  they  refift  u 
column  of  that  fluid  the  weight  of  which 
would  burft  the  blood  veflelc. 

The  coats  of  thefe  veffels  are  fupplied,with 
arteries  and  veins  fer  their  nourifhment; 
hence  they  are  fufceptible  of  inflammation,  as 

they 
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they  are  frequently  obferved,  in  fuch  cafes, 
in  the  form  of  a  knotted  cord,  extremely  pain- 
ful when  touched,  and  extending  from  an  ul- 
cer to  the  neareft  lymphatic  gland,  as  we  fee 
in  cafes  of  the  farcy:  the  pain  attending  thefe 
fwellings  of  lymphatic  veffels  evidently 
{how  that  their  coats  have  a  great  degree 
of  fenfibility,.and  that  they  are  fuppUed  with 
nerves  as  well  as  arteries  and  veins. 

The  lymphatic  veflels  in  moft  animals 
are  full  of  valves,  which  are  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  red  veins  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally of  a  fimilar  fhape,  and  run  in  pairs. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  body,  thefe  valves  are 
placed  fo  near  one  another  as  to  be  but  a 
few  inches  dlftant ;  in  other  parts,  a  confide- 
rable  fpace  intervenes  without  one  fingle 
valve.  When  thefe  veffels  are  diftended  with 
lymph,  they  appear  larger  on  that  fide  of 
the  valves  next  to  the  heart,  which  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  being  made  up  of 

a 
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a  chain  of  veficles  ;  wherever  a  lymphatic 
veflel  enteis  the  thoracic  du£t  or  into  a  red 
vein,  there  are  valves  which'  prevent  the 
return  of  the  lymph,  and  at  'the  fame  lime 
liinder  the  blood  from  entering,  into  the 
lymphatic. 

7"hefe  lymphatic  veffels  in  their  courfe 
to  the  thoracic  duQ.  pafs  through  thofe 
glands  which  are  peculiar  to,  them,  and 
which  are  called  congloba-Te  or  .lymphatic 
glands.  Thefe  glands  are  fo  placed,  that 
the  lymphatic  enters  on  one  fide  and  pajfTes 
out  on  the  other.  They  are  fometimes  of  a 
round  fhape,  and  loraetimes  oval,  frequent- 
ly flattened,  and  of  various  fi?:es.  They 
vary  in  fize  and  colour  in  differierit  parts  of 
the  body  and  at  different  limes  of  life.  In 
young  animals,  they  are  generally  of  a  red- 
difh  brown  colour,  and  become  paler  vvith 
age.  They  are  covered  with  a  fmooth 
(lenfe  coat,  which  gives  the  exreirrial  fur-- 
face  a  Ihining  appearance.  Thefe  glands 
Vol.  I, .  3  M  :  are 
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are  furniQied  Avith  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves,  which  enter  into  their  compofition, 
but  with  rt.'"pe6t  to  their  internal  ftrudlure 
little  is  Jcnown. 

The  lymphatic  velTels,  as  we  liave'faid,, 
are  diftin^ui(hed  into  two  kinds/  the  I'uper- 
licial  and  the  deep  feated.  The  fuperficial 
runs  between  the  fkin  and  the  niufeles*  and 
properly  belongs  to  the  I'urface  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  cellular  membrane '  which  lies 
immediately  under  it.  Thofe  that  are  deep- 
er feated,  lie  amongft  the  mufcles,  and  ac- 
company the  arteries,  one  on  each  fide. 

The  thoracic  duft  which  receives  the 
contents  of  the  vefiTels  we  have  defcribed, 
varies  in  its  fize,  in  differjcnt  fubjeds,  and  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  larger  trunks  of 
lymphatic  and  lacteal  vefTels,  and  frequently 
forms  iudden  enlargements,  or  what  is  call- 
ed faculi  or  bag<^. 

.  W.e 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  lac- 
tcals  contain  the  chyle,  which  is  that  white 
milky  like  juice  extracted  from  the  aliments 
in  lhe  inteftines,,and  afterwards  mixed  with 
the  blood.  Its  principal  compofition  is  wa- 
ter and  oil ;  fweet  to  the  tafte,  and  of  a 
white  colour.  It  is  of  an  acefcent  and 
coagulable  nature,  and  fo  light  that  it 
fwims  on  the  blood.  Being  compofed 
of  vegetable  farirWi  with  oil  and  animal 
lymph,  it  retains  the  properties  of  the  vola- 
tile, animal,  and  oily  aliments  ;  changes  in- 
to milk  with  very  little  alteration,.  but  after- 
wards becomes  more  glutinous.  If  the  wa- 
tery parts  are  exhaled  from  it,  and  expof-- 
ed  to  heat,  it  coagulates  into  a'kind  of  jelly, 

The  motion  and  abforption  of  the  chyle 
have  been  attributed  to  the  attra-flion  of  the 
capillary  vclTels  ;  but  it  would  appear,  that 
ihry  have  the  power  of  ffelei5ting  the  chyle 

onlv 
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only,  and  of  rejeding  thickcrfliiids,  ihey  ob- 
ferve  alternate  pulfes,  as  it  were,  with  the 
periftakic  contratlion  of  the  inteftines.f  The 
villofity  on  the  inteftines  abforbing  the 
chyle,  while  the  periftaltic  force  empties  it, 
and  prefles  the  chyle  farther  forpward  in  its 
courfe  towards  the  thoracic  dud,  its  farther 
progrels  feems  to  depend  on  the  flrength  of 
the  coats  of  the  ladeal.  velTel  ;  it  is  farther 
aflifted  by  the  alternate  conipreffure  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  chyle  on  being  mixed  with  the 
^^lood  does  nc)t  immediately  char\ge  its  na- 
ture, but  after  it  has  circulated  through  the 
body,  and  mixed  with  a  variety  of  animal 
juices,  it  is  at  length  fo  changed  that  a  part 
lof  it  is  depofited  in  the  cellular  fubilance, 
pnder  the  de^iomination  of-  fat ;  other  parts 
are  converted  into  the  red  globules  and  fe- 
furo  of  the  blood.    The  thinner  and  more 

watery 
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watery  parts  pafs  off  by  urine  and  perfpira- 
tion,  while  fom-e  of  it  is  retained  in  the  ha- 
bit for  farther  purpo'fes  in  the  animal 'oeco- 
nomy. 

The  chyle  is  conv^ey ed  into  the  fy fteni 
with  confidcrable  ■  rapidity,  as  it  ha? ;  be<^n 
obferved  by  experiments  to  move  ip  the 
ladeals  at  the  rate  of  eighteen;  qt  twenty  ■ 
feet  in  a  minute,  henc£  the  vigour  that  we 
perceive  in  ourfelves,  fo  very  fpon,  afterift; 
moderate  meal,  and  the  renovating  efFe:dt  of 
cordials  upon  the  fyftem  in  certairi  caft;s,; 
likewife  the  effed:  of  diuretic  medicines 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  their  cj^ici^. 
operation  by  urine,  &c. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ab- 
forbent  or  lymphatic  fyftem,  in  all  perfed 
animals,  originate  from  every  organ,  from: 
^very  cavity  within  the  body,  from  the  ex« 

'  tremitiqs, 
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tremities,  and  from  the  furface  ;  hence 
every  particular  organ,  and  every  part  of 
the  body,  has  its  own  lymphatics  or  abfor- 
bents,  all  of  which  terminate  in  the  thoracic 
dudt  as  a  receptacle,  and  from  thence  is 
conveyed  into  the  blood.  The  ladleals 
may,  therefore,  be  confidered  as  the  abfor- 
bents  of  the  chyle,  from  the  "inteftines  on- 
ly, as  their  origin  from  the  inner  furface  of 
the  latter,  where  they  begin  by  very  fmall 
orrifices,  may  be  eafily  traced  to  the  throacic 
du(£l  by  giving  an  animal  milk,  and  opening 
it  a; few  hours  after;  the  fame  fluid  that  is 
found  in  the  inteftines  will  likewife  be  feen 
in  the  la<fleals  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  in- 
teftines have  their  lymphatics  as  well  as  other 
organs  of  the  body.  We-fliall  not,  therefore^ 
enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  lympha- 
tics arifing  from  the  different  parts,  by  del- 
cribing  their  courfe,  &c.  as  it  might'tend 
r^^embarrafs  the  young  beginner.''  Let  it 
,  '  fuffice, 
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fuffice  to  obferve,  that  their  ufe  and  office 
is  the  lame  throughout  every  part  of  the 
body,  from  its  internal  cavities,  and  from 
Its  furface,  &c.  and  that  the  fluids  contain- 
ed in  all  thefe  lymphatics  arifing  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  though  various  in  its  kind,  yet 
agree  in  .  their  qualities,  tranfparency, ,  and 
confiftence. 

Thus,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
ihon  defcriptlon  of  the  ftru£ture  and  func- 
tions of  the  abforbent  fyftem,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  of  the  grated  importance  to  the 
veterinary  .ftudent,  as  it  throws  confiderable 
light  on- the  nature  and  caufe  of  many  dif- 
eafes  in  horles,  which  were  formerly  attri- 
buted to  what  is  called  Humoural  Patholo- 
gy^ where  the  blood  was  fuppofed  to  be  vi-« 
dated  almoft  in  every  difeafe,  as  being  too 
grofs,  vifcid,  or  too  thin,  or,  as  the  phrafe 
waf,  full  of  humours. 


But, 
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But,  from  the  lymphatic  abrorbingfyftemy 
we  are  able  to  account  for  many;  appear- 
ances in  difeafes,  and^to'  efFea  'changes  ia 
the  conftitution  on  more  rational  principles. 
To  the  above  fyftem  has  been  afcribed  the- 
power  of  new  modelling  of  parts,  and  the 
vKfiou^s- changes  attendrrig  it,  whether 'in 
health  or  difeafes.    Thus  fome  glands  that 
are  very  large  in  young  animals,  as  the  thy-- 
mus  is  in  a  great  meafure  abforbed  on  the 
animal  approaching  to  maturjtyjf^piany  parts 
that  were  at  firft  vafcular^are  removed  by  the 
abforbents.    The  folids  and  fluids  •are  con- 
tinually changing,  and  carried  back  into  the 
blood  by  the  fame  means.  Coagulable  lymph 
is  abforbed,  extra vafated  blood  carried  off, 
and,'  not  unfrequently,  colled:ions  of  water 
are  taken    up  by    the    abforbents,  and 
thrown    out    of    the    body    by  urine, 
&G.    The  fuperficial  abforbents  adt  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  by  abforbing  fubftan- 
ces  that  come  in  contad  with  it,s  whether 

falutary 
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faiutary  Or  noxious.  Hence  the  variolous 
matter  of  the  fmall  pox,  dr  cow  pox,  is  in- 
troduced into  the  fyftem,  which  is  called 
inoculation.  Poifon  of  animals  is  likewise 
introduced  in  the  fame  manner.  Mercury  as 
a  medicine  which,  in  rriany  cafes,  could 
hot  be. given  by  the  ftomach,  when  rubbed 
bti  the  furface  of  the  body  is  abforbed  by 
the  fuperficial  abforbents,  and  produces 
falivation,  &c.  And  it  is  probable  that 
morbid  contagions,  or  epidemical  difeafes, 
are  taken  into  the  conftitution  by  the  fuper- 
ficial lymphatics,  or  by  thofe  of  the  lungs 
in  breathing*  The  itch  and  gonorrhea  are 
likewife  communicated  by  the  lymphatics 
to  found  bodies  by  contatt  with  the  difeafed. 

The  whole  furface  of  an  animal  body 
feems  to  be  a  feries  of  pores  by  which  ex- 
halation and  inhalation  are  continually  car- 
ried on  by  perfpiration  or  abforption. 
Some  matters  are  thrown  out  of  the  body, 
Vol.  I.  3  N  while 
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^Wi  ^^^^■e^ei^S^  or  taken  in.  TJiu^ 

Inimidlty  b  abforbed  from  the  furroundmg 
atmofphcre  by  the  fuperficral  lymphatics : 
ACfice  It  IS  obferved  that  horfes  and  other  do- 
raeftic  animals,  when  expofed  to  its  influence, 
do- pot  drink  fo  much  water  as  when  they  are 
kept  warm  and  houfed  ;  jand  many  animals 
who  are  conftantly  expofed  to  all  kin^s  of 
weathcri  night  dews,  &c.  drink  little  or  no 
water.  Sea-faring  people,  in  certain  fitua- 
tipn&,  have  likewife  found,  when  deprived 
ofTrblK  water,  that,  by  wetting  their  cloths 
with  fea  water,  their  thirft  has  been  greatly 
abated.  From  this  circumftance,  it  would 
appear^ffiat  tfie  fuperficial  abforbetit-vefTels 
poflTefs  the  power  of  rejeding  the  particles 
of  fait  contained  in  fea  water,  and  of  taking 
m  the  Watery  parts  only.        ''^"^^'^  ?nn: 

The  deeper  feated  abforbents  feem  to 
z€t  both  on  the  folids  and  fluids,  and  as 
thefe  are  continually  changing  the  abfor- 
bents carrying  back  into  the  mafs  of 
bfociS  Wiiat  tlitrlia^'  abforbed  frbih  ihe 

different 
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.ni-nailfij  lo  b^vho^i.-^iys  biaAjo  olid.- 
different  parts,  and  which  is  again  rede- 

ponteH  in  fome  other  part,  by  the  arteries; 

'Thus  ft  IS  obferved  that  bony  excrefllnces 

as  exoftoie^  op  fplents  are  rernoved  or  dil-r 

appear,  more  elpecially  when  the  lurround- 

ingveffels  have  been  ftimulated  to  unufual 

action  by  external  apphcations.        r  , ' 

.  We  liave  thus  defcribod  the  adion  of  the 
abforbent  fyftem  in  the  heaithy  ftate  only  ; 
but  it  would  appear,  frottij  #3  •;^rie^y,jof,^(yrr 
ctimftances  in  difeafes,  that  they  fometimes 
aO:  with  too  great  force  and  energy,  and 
fometimes  with  little  or  none,  being  alinon: 
,|0fe¥t7a^4<k?i3;ive;  in  tj^^  l^'^er^.cj^fi^^.th|j 
require;  to.  be  roufed,  as  it  were,  to  ad^ion 
;by  ftimulating  applications,  fiich^.as.',;  fric- 
tions,  mercury,  cantharides,  and  eyen  the 
adtual  cautery, 


Jtys  abforblng  gQjver  Q^^jih^  J.yi^^pl^a^cs 
does  not  always  depend  on  theilreni5il.i  ofithc 
general  fyftem,  for  it  has  been  obfctved,  thaE 
they  frequently  ad  with  greater  force  or  erip 
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ergy  when  the  fyftem  appears  ratlier  weak  ; 
at  other  times,  they  Teem  to  ad  faintly  when 
the  fyftem  is  in  greater  vigour  ;  but,  in 
general,  they  ad  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  conftiiution. 

'In  fpring  and  autumn,  particularly  in  the 
latter,  if  very  wet,  which  is  the  mouking  fea- 
fon  Wth  horfes,  fome  very  material  change 
feems  to  take  place  in  the  conftitution, 
more  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  under- 
gone great  fatigue,  and  much  expofed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  A  certain  debility 
and  weaknefs  pervades  the  whole  fyftem,  at- 
tended with  local  fwellings,  and  fometimes 
large  anafarcou*  fwellings  on  the  belly  and 
breaft,  watery  fores  in  the  legs  and  heels, 
which  (hews  that  the  depofite  of  fluids  in 
thefe  cafes  is  greater  than  the  abforbent 
vefTels  can  take  up,  or  that  the  abforbent 
fyftem  is  then  weaker. 


The 
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The  fuperficial  lymphatics  in  horfes ''are 
particularly  afFedcd  in  that  difeafe  wbich 
is  called  the  Fircy  ;  and  probably  they  are 
the  chief  feat  of  that  difeafe,  as  they  appear 
in  its  firft  ftage  like  a  knotted  cord  under  the 
(kin.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  the  lymphatic 
valves  become  inflamed,  forming  aun^erpus 
puftuleSjOr  what  is  called  farcy-buds,  which 
open  and  difcharge  a  kind  of  fanious  matter^ 
peculiar  to  that  difeafe.  Now,  as  the  glanr- 
dera  is  frequently  either  an  atte^id^n|:  on  the 
farcy,  or  in  fome  cafes  the  forefunn^r  pf  jl;^ 
hence  if  a  farcy-bud  or  buds  break  out  in 
the  fuperficial  lymphatics,  fituated  in  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane  within  the  nofe,  whether 
in  its  cavities,  or  finufes,  it  forms  an  ulcer 
which  produces  a  difcharge  from  thci  nofi 
trils,  refembling  that  which. comes  from 
the  farcy-buds  on  the  furface,of  the,  bpdyr. 
Here  then  is  an  ulcer,  or  rather,  as  iri  fdme 
cafes,  numerous  ulcers  formed,;  df  the  moft 
inveterate  kind,  and  which  hasJiitherto  re- 
fitted all  the  efforts  of  art  to  cure  it. 

No 
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No  doubt  the  concealed  fituation  of  thefc 
ulcers  which  are  formed  in  the  cavities  of 
the  nofe  are  one  great  obftacle  to  the  curing 
of  this  diforder,  as  they  are  frequently  found 
on  difledion  to  be  in  fuch  fituations  as  are 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  external  applications, 
whether  adminiftered  by  the  noftrils,  or  by 
any  number  of  perforations  that  could  be 
made   over  the  different   fmufes'  of  the 
head    by   trepaning   in   different  places. 
Therefore  any  attempts  made  with  a  view 
of  curing  the  glanders,  when  it  becomes 
confirmed,  muft  bq^  b^^ :  internal  reme(|i€6 ; 
and  a$  the  veterinary  fcience  is  flill  in  ifs,in- 
fancy,  we  would  recommend  to  thofe  who 
.have  the.  ability  a|^4itgppprt 
ing  experiments,  not  only  on  glandered 
horfesy  but  in  every  cafe  of  difeafe. relating 
to  ihat  atiimal,  that  they  vvpuM  pe|ievei:e 
in  their  ftadies,  and  commit  their  remarks 
and  obfervations  to  writing,,  adhering  ftri£t- 
fy  tp  matters  of  fad  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
cafes. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 


Inflammation. 


,rT.'r*'>"T-j,-|''^ 


''E  have  hithertcJ  mentioned  the  terms 
inflammation,  and  of  inflammatory 

diieaftk^'iJi^  ^eheral  "way.  ^'W^'are  now  to 

ciideiivour  'more  particular! y^noi .explain 

what  is  meant  or  implied  by  the  term  in^ 

fiaftimation,  when  applied  to  diforders  of 

tfii^'anitital  body,  whether  extfcjiial  or'  ii*- 


have  faid  in  general,  that;it  ist^an  accumu, - 
lation  of  blood  aay  part  of-  Jther  feodjr,' ' 
whether  exterfia|^f  internalj  i^drtlmtcthia  ' 
accumulation  of,  blood' m  the  minute  veriels 
is  brought,  on  by  increafed  circulation  of  i 
that  fluid,  arifing  from  various  caufes. 

I^iflammatlon  .  is  a  diforder  v  itP  „which  ^ 
every  organized  part  of  the  body  is  liable 
we  fliall  therefore  confider  it  in  its  fimpleft 
forna,  ^ad  its  feveral  confequences,  as  it7ts 
obferved  to  occur  externally;  and  ^as-th^e-' 
pheiipmena  attending.it  will  be  more  eafily  ' 
underftood  from  confidering  it  in  that  fta^e;  '" 
we  ftiall  begin  with  locai-^<Snfiatlintaeidi^4^*'^ 
a  c4rcumicribed  tumorj  .orriHvhat'  is  ^  taflefl^ 
phegnaDnous  inflammation  attended'  Witii*- 
a  hoili  onv.  .the  furface  of  the*  body-,  orI-~* 
ginntifig  without  any  apparent,  caufe.  ^^ftf' 
thia- diforder  the  part  affeded  is  attacked' wTfft" 

tio.  -unconimon'- 


{ 
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uncomfnon  heat ;  tenfion,  a  throbbing  pain, 
and  in  the  human  white  Ikin  with  redniif^. 
When  the  tumour  i8  of  a  fmall  extent,  it 
has  no  great  influence  on  the  general  fyftein, 
but  when  it  happens  to  be  eonfiderable,  and 
the  inflammation  eXterifive,  a  degree  of  fe- 
ver takes  place,  attended  with  a  full,  quick, 
and  generally  a  hard  pulfe,  univerfal  heat, 
and  great  thirft  ;  this  is  termed  fymptoma- 
tic  fever. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  every  or- 
ganized  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, therefore  what  takes  place  on  the 
furface,  as  in  the  above  cafe  of  phlegmon, 
will  likewife  take  place  oa  the  internal  or- 
gans ;  and  although  at  iirft  the  inHamma-^ 
tiott  may  be  local  or  circumfcribed,  yet 
may  -become  more  extenfively  diffufed,  of 
which  we  have  daily  experieiw:e.  W& 
know  that  any  external  violence  doneto  the 
furface  of  the  body,  as  wound«,  bruifes,  and 
3*  O  ftimulating 
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ftitnulating  or : irritating  fubftances  rubbed 
on  tbe  flcin,  will  produce  inflamfr.ation  orL 
the  part  that  is  injured  j  here  we  know  both 
the  caufe  and  the  eflfeft.  Let  us  now  en- 
quire how  inflammation  takes  place  where 
no  apparent  or  vifible  caufe  can  be  aferibed. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced 
mixh  refped  to  the  pro^cimate  caufe  of  in- 
flammation, many  of  which,  being  founded 
only  on  conjecture,  have  never  been  gener- 
ally admitted,  others, after  having  prevailed 
'J 

for  a  time,  have  Ukewife  been  rejected.  But 
the  prefent  dodrine  on  this  fubjedi:  is  fup- 
ported  by  ftrong'er  arguments  in  its  favour 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced, 
and  which  is  fuppofed  to-  proceed  from  an 
increafed  adion  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
ebrtibined  with  a'  fpafmodic  conftridion  of 
(he  extreme  veljfels. 

■  This  dodrine  readily  accounts  for  the  ac- 
lion  of  the  feveral  exifting  caufes  of  in- 

flammation^ 
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flammation,  for  the  eflfedls  It  produces,  and 
for  the  operation  of  the  medicines  and  other 
means  that  have  been  ufed  in  the  method  of 
cure.  Thefe  proofs  will  eftablilh  the  probabi- 
lity of  its  being  the  proximate  caufe  of  all  in- 
flammatory affcdions ;  the   different  phe- 
noinena  which  occur  in  inflammation.  feems, 
in  every  cafe,  evidently  to  fliew  an  increafed 
adtion  in  the  veffels  of  the  part  alfeded  ;, 
from  this  increafed  aftion  in  the  arteries 
of  a  part,  all  the  circumftances  attending  in- 
flammation are  eafily  explained,  from  which 
we  are  led  to  confider  fuch  a  ftate  of  the 
veffels  as  one  caufe,  or  rather  the  proximate  , 
c^gfcj^of  inflammation. 

This  dodtrlne  is  farther  fupported  from 
confidering  the  feveral  exifting  caufes  of 
external  inflammation,  as  they  generally 
are  of  a  flimulating  or  irritating  nature, 
arid  when  applied  to  any  living  Or  fen- 
fible  parts,  they  always  are  attended  with> 

a 
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4^'p^%rel•n^l■t^ra^^'e^^trt^on'  of  veffels-^n 

^  TJius,  corrosive  and  other  irritating  5ul>- 
stances,  applied  to  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
produce  the  same  cfTecls  as  in  other  muscu- 
lar^of^ans.  ^lyeVy' organ  in  the  body  have 
th^ir  own  peculiar  stimulii,  exciting  theift 
to  action  in  their  different  parts.  The'  fo64 
qr  aliments  stimulate  the  stoihach'^iiid  intes^ 

^  'tines ;  the  bfobd  stiniliiates  the'lnt^frial  stir- 
faces  of  the  'heart  and  blood-vessels  to  peru 
'  fei'ni  t^eir' iunctious.    Hence  therefore  we 

^  caii  aic(?unt  'ir6ptfe  sL^^  of  all  direct  stin 
%ulants  iri  the  production '.'of  inflamma-r 

"~  Bift'it  f?'%iently  happens,- 'that  ■  general  cr 
'dilFu^ed  inflammation  takes  place,-  when  nei- 
'  t"her  stimulants  nor  irritating  substances  have 
"'Befeii'^applied  in  any  shape.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  in  such  cases '%e^  increases 
r/i  action 
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^ctioli;h^  Ifee  heart  .,ai4..,of^^.^^^es, 
seems  to  arise-  from  spasm  or  constjricrt 
tion  of  the  extreme  vessels,  either  of  a  par- 
tfeulat;  p^rt,  or  of  the  general  system,  as  in 
.fever; 

From  the  tou'ic  or  astringent  power  of 
cold,  we  can  account  for  the  frequent  ofl- 
•currence  of  inflammatory  diseases^  in  long^ 
continued  dry-cold  winds. .  As  the  throat  and 
lungs  are.  more  subject  to  these  disorder^j 
attended  with  inflammation,  from  the 
parts  being  more  immediately  exposed  to  its 
action.  This  is  farther  .  corroborated  by  the 
meana  that:  have  been  jEojind  ,ino§t  syccessful 
in  removing  inflammatory  disorders  ;  and  as 
they  are  always  attended  with  a  hardness  of 
the  .,  pulse,  which  isi  most  ^5ectua|ly  re- 
l^qv^d.  by  general  bleedings  according  to 
circumstances,  combined^,  in  eases  of  external 
inflanimation,  with  emollient  applications  to 
the  part  affected. 

In 
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In  all  considerable  inflammations,  t  hough 
at  first  confined  or  limited  to  one  part  only, 
yet  the  affection  rriay  be  communicated,  and 
become  more  generally  diffused,  by  affecting 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem, as  in  fever.  In  the  case  of  phlegmon 
or  boil,  where  the  action  of  the  arterties  is 
limited,  and  confined  to  one  part,  by  pro- 
pelling the  blood  into  the  smaller  sets  of  ves- 
sels,  where  the  red  globules  and  other  grosser 
parts  of  the"  biood  become  accumulated,  and 
which  they  cannot  easily  transmit ;  hence  we 
readily  account  for  the  redness,  tumour,  ten- 
sion, and  throbbing  pain,  that  occur  in  such 
cases. 

"VVe- already  observed  that  diffused  or 
general'  in^ammation  seems  ^6  proceed  from 
an  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  with  increas- 
ed force  through  the  vessels,  accompanied 
with  spasm  and  constriction  of  the  small 

vessels, 


general  inflammation  prevaifing  in  the  -.sys- 
tem, produces  what  is  called  inflammatory- 
fever,  which  is  more  or  less  rapid  in  its  prO;. 
gress  according  to  circumstances  in  the  ha- 
bit of  the  patient,  and  terminates  sooner  in 


death,  or,  "as  sometimes  happens,  proves  a  sa- 
lutary effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  some- 
thing noxious  from  the  constitution.  ■  Yet 
in  most  cases,  from  the  treatment  hithertcJ 
observed  in  common  practice,  this  species,  of 
fever  proves  fatal,  and  few  cases  have  occur- 
red in  horses  where  the  constitution  could 
have  been  said  to  be  mended  by  it^ 

In  local  inflammation,  the  vessels  of  that 
part  only  are  affected,  but  if  seated  in.  some 
principal  organ  of  great  extent  ^^^nd  ;  impor- 
tknce  in  the,  system,  it  may  spread  and  ex- 
tend to  other  organs ;  heiice  a  degree  of  ge- 
neral or  diffused  inflammation  may  take  place; 

at 
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at  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
inflammatory  diseases  of  horses,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  above  species  of  fever, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  similar  af- 
fections in  the  human  body,  and  which,  in 
some  measure,  is  owing  to  the  great 
strength  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arte- 
ries in  this  animal.  Hence  all  extensive 
mflammatory  diseases  in  our  patients  are  so 
rapid  in  their  progress,  and  soon  come  to  a 
termination  in  one  shape  or  another. 

The  disease  of  inflammation  acquires  dif- 
ferent appellations,  or  names,  according  to 
the  different  parts  it  affects.  Thus  in  the 
cellular  substance,  it  is  termed  PMegmon  ; 
on  the  skin,  and  those  cavities  which  are  lin- 
ed by  it.  Erysipelas.}  w-here  mucus  is  secreted, 
InflammatiQn  of  the.  mucaus  mcmhrane  ;  and 
10  on  of  other  parts* 

We 
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We  have  observed  that;  the  temx  phlegmon 
j/!©r , j^oU  isf.:cqn^dniy-  applied  - tairi.*  droim- 
r/cribedi  tumor»  attended  with  rgreat  .heat, 
^  tenfion,  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  parts : 
! when  thefe  are  flight,  and  the  part  affeded 
;  ibf  no  greati t extent,  Ttheyrlhardly  afFecfi  the 
'  general;  fyftenj;    But,   when  confidera- 
ble  and  the  inflammation  extenfive>:fever 
-  -ajid 'all  its  fymptoms  may  take  place  If 
-^'byiinrefFQrt  of  nature,  .qr  from  the^appUca- 
/  tipn'i  of, proper  t^emedies,^;|fKe  feverifh  fyrnp- 
torSis  .together  with,  the  tumor  ,  difappear, 
this  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  defira- 
;ble  mode,  of  ;ternjinatipn,of  this  diforder, 

.  But  if  all  Xhe  above,  fymptoms  flioul.din- 
cteafe,  and  the,  tumor  grAduaUy>,c.quiring 
(a*larger„fi^e,  -  turning  foft  aT\drprp.#iinenjtvin 

1  the  middle,  or  tending  towards  a  depending 
part,  appearing  lefs  painful  „when,  touched, 

*•  the  feverifli  fymptoms  abating,  and  a  fluid 
Vol.  I.  ,     3  P  found 
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found  fludituating  under  the  fldn,  it  may 
then  be  concluded  that  matter  or pus  is 
foi'med.  This  is  another  mode  or  manner 
in  which  inflammation  terminates,  and  is 
called  Suppuration, 

If  ihe"  ' febrile  fymploms  continue, 
with  paiii  and  tenfion  of  the  tunior  rather 
on  the  increafe,  while,  .at  the  fame  d me, 
there  is  little  or  no  change  on  it  in  point  of 
fize^  the  pulfe  rather  finking,  there  Ts  then 
great  ireafon  to  fufped:,  that  a  gangrene,  or 
mortification,  will  foon  take  place  ;  the  con- 
fequences  of  which,  in  this  fituation,  will  be 
uncertain,  1  although,  at  the  fam6  time';  w6 
have  no  hefitation  in  pronouncing  what  the 
confequences  would  be,  when-a  mortifica- 
tiori  takes  place  in  any  of  the  internal'  b?-^' 
gans,  the  death  of  the  patient  muft  follow 
of  courfe. 

.  External  mortification  in  the ,  parts  are 
npl^fQ^Tjeadily  diftinguflied  in  pur  patients, 

on 
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oni/acGbmit  of  tflie  hair  and  colour  of  the 
fkin,  neyerthelefs  there  are  several  fymp- 
toms  denoting  the  approach  of  mortifica- 
tion which  may  be  depended  on.  The  tu- 
mor turns  flaccid,  lofes  its  tenfenefs  or  hard-^ 
nefs,  a  number  of  fmall  veficles,  containing 
a  thin  acrid  ferum,  are  difperfed  over  its 
furface,  the  parts  become  infenfible  when 
prefled,,  the  pulfe  fmks,  but  continues  to 
be  frequent,  and,  if  |lie  tumor  has  either 
broke  of  itfelf,  or  been  opened,  its  internal 
furface,,  in  place  of  being  of  a  bright  red, 
will  become  of  a  dark  leaden  colour, -or 
quite  black.  If  the  tiumor  is  of  fmall  extent, 
the  mortified  parts  feparate  from  the  found 
and  fall  off,  or  they  come  away  with  the 
dreflings,  and  the  patient  may  recover 
the  ufe  of  the  part.  But  if  the  fwelling  and 
tumor  is  extenfive,,  although  death  fhould 
not  follow,  yet  the  great  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  that  enfues,  in  fuch  cafes,  can  never 
be  filled  up,  the  parts  will  be  much  dis- 
figured, and  perhaps  the  animal  lame  for 
life. 

In 
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In  phlegmonous  inflammation,  we  foiiie-^ 
times  obferve  an  unconynon  moifture  or 
difeharge  of  lymph,  or  ferum,  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  parts,  -like  to  a  profufe  fweat. 
This  is  another  mode  in  which  inflamma- 
tion terminates,  and  is  called  Effufion.  Thus 
it  frequently  happens,  that  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  when  the  cellular  texture  on- 
ly is  aff'edied,  that  it  terminates  by  effufion  j 
but  if  a  greater  effufion  of  ferum  takes 
place  than  the  abforbents  can  take  up,  it  lays 
the  foundation  for  an  hydrothorax  or  dropfy 
in  the  breafl.    When  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  inflamed,  as  in  recent  colds  af- 
feding  the  head,  the  eflfiifion  from  the  nof- 
trils  is  at  firft  thin  and  watery,  but  after-  - 
■wards  it  becomes  thicker,  more  purulent, 
and  the  diforder  goes  off. 

Eryfipelatous  inflammation  is  not  eafily 
dif^inguiflied  in  horfes  on  account  of  the 
hair  and  colour  of  the  {kin;  but  the  ex- 
treme,^pin  and  fenfibiliiy  of  the  affected 

part, 
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part,  when  handled,  together  with  the  fud- 
ctennefs  of  its  attack,  the  great  extent  "of  tht 
fwelling,  and  its  rapid  fpreading  in  almoft 
every  direction,  evidently  fhows  its  inflam- 
matory difpofition,  and  points  out  the  ne- 
cefity  of  applying  the  fpeedieft  mtans  for 
relieving  the  patient.  As-  it  ; commonly 
begins  its  attack  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
extremities  both  before  and  behind,  it  foon 
.afte<5ls  the  trunk  of  the  body ;  and  if  k 
fhould  take  its  courfe  towards'the  head^  it 
fvyells  to  an  enormous  fize  ;  and,  affedting 
the  throat,  threatens  immediate  fufFocation. 

All  thefe  appearances  we.  have  feen  take 
place  ttie  courfe  of  a  few  hours.  Coun-^ 
try  people  term  it  a  weeei  or  ivyde,  others 
fuppofe  it  to  originate  from  the  bite  of  poi- 
fonous  animals;  but  cafes  of  this  kind,  havie 
occurred  fo  frequently,  in  all  feafons  and' in 
all  fituations  where  horfes  are  kept,  and 
that  where  no  poifonous  animal  could  be- 
fufpedted  to  be  concerned.  ^  Horfes  moft 
liable  to  this  diforder  are  thofc  of  grofs 
habits,  who  generally  are  great  or  what  ia 

called 

f  ■> 
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called  foul  feeders.  The  above  diforder  may 
be  eafily  diainguiOied  from  anafarcous  fwel- 
lings,  as  the  latter  are  much  flower  in  their 
progrefs. 

We  have  obferved  that  inflammation,  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  may  be  communi- 
cated to  another  or  more  diftant  par**o  This 
frequently  takes  place  naturally ;  bur^  M  the 
fame  time,  it  may  be  brought  about  arti- 
ficially.   This  may  be  faid  to  be  another' 
mode  of  termination  of  inflammatiohi  aiid 
is  called  Metajiafts^  which  is  the  transfer-' 
ring  or  tranflating  a  difeafe  from  one  part: 
to  another.    Thus  inflammation  in  one  or- 
gan,  although  not  immediately  conneded 
with  another,  as  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
inteftines,  whofe  furface  touches  a  variety 
of  other  organs,  and  by  being  iii  contafl 
with  them,  from  proximity  of  fituation, 
they  become  fufceptible  of  the  ,  inflamma- 
tion to  a  greater  degree  than  the  part  that 
was  at  firft  alfeded  ;  and  hence  the  original 
inflammation   is  removed  or  changes  its 
fituation  to  that  of  another  organ. 

By 
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fituation  to  another  more  favourable  IRir 
our  purpofe  of  curing  it.    Thus  for  in- 
>  fiance,  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,,  we 
^    G^ni  raife  a  very  adtive  inflammation  exter- 
,    nally  on  the  fides  of  the  cheft,  or  breaft,  by 
the  application  of  irritating  fubfliances,  as 
bliftcrs,  rowels,  or  even  the  actual  cautery, 
if  neceffaryj  by  ,  which  means  the  original 
inflammation  is  transferred  from  one  of  the 
mofl  efl!ential  organs  to  life  to  others  of  lefs 
importance. 

Upon  the  fame  principles,  and  by  the 
fame  means,  we  can  transfer  violent  inflam- 
mations from  the  head,  eyes,  and  throat, 
by  raifmg  adive  inflammation  externally 
on  the  breafl:  or  brifket. 

With  refpedl  to  the  cure  of  inflamma- 
tory difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  exter- 
nal furface  of  the  body,  where  large  or 

weighty 
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wei|hty  dreffings  become  neceflary,  yve  la- 
bour  under  many  difadvantages  in  our  pa- 
'  tientSjfrom  their  reftleflhefs  and  untraaable- 
nefs,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
fuch  dreflipgs  on  the  parts  for  the  length 
■of  time  that  may  be  required.  It  is  eafy  to 
prefcribe,  in  fuch  cafes,  but  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  to  get  the  prefcription  properly 
applied  with  perfeyerance  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  different  modes  in  which  inflarama- 
tion  generally  terminates  has  been  already 
mentioned,  viz.  refolution,  effufion,  fup- 
puration,  gangrene  or  mortification  and 
metaftafis.  The  cure  of  external  inflam- 
mation, when  of  no  great  extent,  arifmg 
from  injuries,  ascontufions  or  bruifes  when, 
recent,  may,  at  firft,  be  attempted  by  what 
is  called  the  repelling  method,  that  is  by 
refolution,  which  is  the  fafeft  and  fpeedieft 
method  of  cure,  and  this  is  done  by  topical 
jrc  medics. 


But 
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But,  in  cafes  of  wounds  or  pua£tures, 
before  thisAfliould  be  attempted,  every  ex- 
traneous, fubftance  {hould  be  removed,  or 
fuch  exciting  caufes  of  the  diforder  as  may 
prefent  th^mfelves,  or  appear  to  have  had 
the  '  leail  tendency^ 'in  keeping  up  the 
inflammation,  fuch  as  foreign  bodies  in. 
either  wounds  or  pundures.  Thus  from  a 
prick  of  a  nail  in  ftioeing,  if  the  nail  fliould 
fplit,  which  often  happens,  or  the  fmallefl: 
fragment  of  it  remain  in  the  wound,  the 
irritation  it  occafions  will  keep  up  the  in- 
flammation ;  and  which,  continually  in- 
•creafing,  will  in  the  end,  from  its  confined 
Situation  within  the  hoof,  bring  on  fuch 
a  tram  of  complicated  diforder  as  will 
either  kill  the  patient,  or,  if  he  fhould  fur- 
vive,  render  hini  ulelefs  antf^lame  for  life. 

When,  therefore,  ihe  cijre  of  flight  ex- 
ternal inflammation  is  attempted  by  refo- 
lution,  thofe  applications  which  are  of  a 
fedative  or  cooling  nature  are  chiefly  to  be 
dejpended  on,  as  vegetable  acids,  and  the 
Vol.  I,        3  .  diflbrent 
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different  preparations  of  lead  diffolved  in 
vinegar,  as  fugar  of  lead,  or  that  folution 
of  lead  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Goulard's  extra^  :  this  may  be  applied  ei- 
ther in  a  liquid  ftate,  cold,  or  by  wetting 
cloatiis  in  it,  laid  on  the  parts  or  ufed  as  the 
bafe  of  a  cataplaf'm  or  poultice, jinade  with 
fome  farinaceous  fubftance  where  it  can  be 
applied,  and  frequently  repeated.,^  .^n 
many  cafes,  where  the  fkin  is  ruffled, 
emollients,  may  be  , ufed  with  advantage,  as 
cxpreffed  oils,  whjch  are  of  a  mild  bland 
nature,  made  into  ointments  or  linaments 
of  i oft  cpnfiftencies,  by  the  addition  of  a 
fma,ll}portiop,pf.  pure  wax.  But  as  oily,  or 
greafy  fubftances  of  every  kind,  tends  to 
blunt  the  adlion  of  the  preparations  of  lead, 
fuch  remedies  ought  n^ver  to  be  applied  at 
one  and  the  fanie  time  :  Whilft  the  above 
remedies  are  ufed,  bleeding,  as  near  the  af- 
feded  part  as  polTible,  will  be  of  great  ufe, 
and  indeed  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 

But, 
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But,  on  the  other  Mhd[  if  ih'e  fymptoms 
formerly  mentioned,  which  attend  inflam- 
matory  fwellings,  continue  upon  the  in- 
creafe,  and  a  tumour  feems  forming  on  the 
parts,  we  may  conclude,  with  certainty,  ■ 
that  fuppuration  will  take  place,  and  that 
the  repelling  method  obferved  above  by 
refolution  muft  be  laid  afide  :  we  are  thea 
to  endeavour  to  aflift  nature  as  much  as 
poffible  in  bringing  the  tumour  to  maturity 
by  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter.  In  fuch 
cafes,  all  evacuations,  whether  by  medicine 
or  blood-letting,  ought  to  be  avQide^  far- 
ther than  what  may  be  thought  neceffafy 
io  violent  cafes  of  moderating  febrile  fymp- 
toms  that  may  occur  ;  for  if  the  fyftem'  is 
i^uc¥i^  reduced  by  evacuations,  the  fup- 
puration will  be  the  flower,  in  its  progrefs, 
and  more  uncertain  in  its  iffue,  although, 
at  the  fame  time,  much  depends  on  the 
^eat'bf  th^'tum  as  fome  parts  are  more 
apt  to  tetmi'tiate'  m  a  fpeedy  fuppuration 

than 
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than  others,  atcording  to  their  ncarnefs  or 
remotenefs  from  the  heart,  their  being 
fituated  in  more  fofc  cellular  parts,  or  in 
thofe  which  are  tough  and  membranous.- 
Hence  inflammatory  diforders>  in  rhe  legs 
are  mbre  flow  in  proceeding  to  fuppurat- 
lion  tha!n  in  the  tr^unk  of  the  body  and  head. 
Inflanimatory  fwellings  about  the  throat  afixf 
jaws,  as  in  the  ftrangles  in  horfes,  very 
foon  come  to  fuppuration,  as  matter  is  foort 
found  to  fluduate  in  the  tumour;  but  iri 
fome  cafes  owing  to  the  great  thicknefs 
of  the  fkin,  which  frequently  prevents  its 
exit  outwardly,  it  forces  its  way  into  the 
cavities  of  the  head,  and  is  difcharged  by 
the  noftrils. 

Suppuration,  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  procefs  in  nature  by  which  th€ 
contents  of  tumours  or  ulcers  are  convert- 
ed into  a  whitifh,  thick,  opaque,  and  fome- 
what  foslid  matter,  which,  in  furgical  and 

medical 
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medical  language,  is  termed /z^x ;  and  al- 
thoifgh  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  natural 
exertion  of  the  fyftem,  yet,  in  many  cafes-,-  | 
it  requires  the  afiftance  of  art,  and  in  fa- 
vourable fituations,  even  in  our  untra<Stable 
patients^  with  due  attention  we  can  aflift 
nature  in  forwarding  this  procefs,  by  furt- 
able  applications  calculated  to  relax  the  ten- 
fion  of  the  fibres,  and  to  keep  up  or  pre- 
ferve  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  the  inflamed 
parts. 

The  means  commonly  ufed  are,  warm 
fomentations,  cataplafms  or  poultices;;  the  . 
latter  ought  to  be  frequently  '  repeated  in 
order  to  keep  up  that  degree  of  heat  which 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  requires.  When 
fomentations  , are  ufed,  the  part 'affedted ' 
ihould  be  well  fomented  with  any  warm 
emollient  decodion,  applied  by  means  of 
flannel  prefTed  out  of  the  liquor,  in  as  warm 
a  ftate  as  the  hands  of  the  operator  can 
bear  it,,  aad  comiriued  for  a  length  of  time 

together 
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together  by  continual  fuppHes  of  warm  li- 
quor ;  covering  the  parts  vvell  up  after- 
wards. 

-When  the  tumor  feems  rather  indolent, 
or  flow  in  coming  to  fuppuration,  or  the 
ikin  thought  to  t^e  too  thick  on  the  parts, 
or  when  it,  appears  probable  that  the  fup- 
puration would  be  forwarded  by  ftimulat- 
ing  applications,  to  increafe  the  inflamma^ 
tory  fymptoms,  blifler  ointment  may  -lb 
rubbed  on  the  part,  or,  perhaps,  the  adtual 
cautery,  which  is  more  powerful  and 
fpeedier  in  its  operation,  may  be  applied 
"wilh  advantage. 

When  matter  is  fully  formed  in  a  tu- 
mour, it  commonly  points  at  fome  parti- 
cuiar  part,  generally  near  its  nfiiddle';  kfl9 
if  a  flu£tuation  is  obferved  underneath, 
on  preffurie,  with  the  finger,  the  tumour  may 
be  opened  wijth  'larrceti^t  the  fametime 
making  a  depending  orifice.'    But  we  fhall 

be 
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be  mate  particular  on  this  head  when  we 
corne  to  tre&t  of  deep  feated  abfcefles. 

Having  now  treated  of  the  termination 
of  inflammation  by  refolution,  efFuCion, 
and  fuppuration,  it  remains  to  make  a  ,  few 
farther  remarks  on  gangrene  and  mortifi- 
cation. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  feveral 
appearances  of  gangrene  externally  ;  we 
lhall  only  now  remark,  that  a  thorough 
mortification  of  the  parts,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  laft  ftage  of  gangrene,  may  with 
certainty  be  known  from  the  difeafed  parts 
becoming  black,  foft,  and  flaccid,  lofing  all 
pain  and  fenfation,  and,  at  the  fametime, 
emitting  a  very  difagreeable  foetid  fmell, 
and  followed  with  an  entire  diflfQlution  of 
the  different  parts  of  which  the  -organ  a^- 
fedted  is  compofed.     When  a  gangrene 

takes  place   internally,  efpecially  in  the 

lungs,  it    attended  wi^^^ 

fame 
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fame  foetid  cadaverous  fmell  imring  from 
the  mouth  ,  and  nofe  in  beathing,  tainting 
the  whole  air  in  the  place  where  the  pa- 
tient ftands. 

ErefiplatQus  inflammation  is  obferved  moft 
frequently  to  terminate  in  gangrene  ;  and 
in  fome  inftances,  it  is  fo  very  rapid  in  its 
progrefs  that  the  difeafe  is  hardly  thorough- 
ly afcertained  before  fymptoms  of  mortifi- 
cation- appears  to  have  taken  place.  ' 

The  caufe  of  this  fudden  tranfition  of  in- 
flammation and  mortification  and  gangrene 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner.  In  every  cafe  of  inflamnaation, 
there  is  an  evident  increafed  adtion  in  the 
veflels,  which  propels  into  the  fmaller  capil- 
lary veflTels  a  greater  quantity  of  the  more 
grofs  parts  of  the  blood  than  they  were 
.  jaaturally  intended  to  tranfmit ;  hence  ex- 

travafation 
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travafation  of  thefe  fluids  follow  ;  when- 
thefe  are  ri'bt  idbhH(ierjihflef,'tltey  are  ff-eqaenC-' 
ly  re  abforbed  into  the  '  coiirfe  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  hence  the  cure  is  obtained  by  re. 
folution  ;  but  when  an  extravafation  of  the 
blood  ihta'the  ceilutat  fubftance'  tdi^^s'  'pYad'e ' 
to  a  ftill  greater  exterxt,  fuppuration  moft 
frequently  follows.    But  if  this  (hould  not 
take  place,  the  preternatural  heat  kept  up 
by  the  inflammation  is  fuppofed  to  excite' 
fomething  likeio  fermentation,  wMch,  not 
being  able  to  aflfedl  a  thorough  fuppuration, 
and  the  craflTamentum  of  the  blood  being 
more  liable  or  more  difpofed  td'i'tih'in'to'a: 
putrefcent  ftate,  mortification,  which'  4^'  ia 
high  degree  of  it,  is  naturally  produced,  and 
all  its  confcquences  follow. 

In  extenfive  mortifications,  wherever 
fituated,  the  pulfe  finks,  Jbe  natural  coafe-j 
queoc(e.,9f,jthat  debility  which  always  takes 
place  in  a  putrefcent  ftate  of  the  fluids  in  any 
difeafe,  therefore  this  fymptom  may  be  aU 

Voi.  I,  3  R  ways 
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ways  confidered  as  a  charaaeriftic  fymptora 
of  putridity.  In  the  above  cafes,  the  anti- 
pholgiftic*  method  formerly  recommended 
in  the  beginning  of  internal  inflammatory 
difeafes,  muft  be  laid  afidc,  and  a  quite  con- 
trary  method  obferved,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fyftem  from  fmking  too  much  ;  and  this 
is  to,  be  attempted  by  a  proper  ufe  of  cor- 
4i^ls,  but  thefe  cordialjS  muft  not  be  of  a 
heating  or  irritating  quality,  or  fuch  as 
the  common  cordial  drenches,  erroneoufly 
fo  called,  are  compofed  of ;  but  to  confift  of 
thofe  m^tiicines  that  are  of  the  tonic  kind, 
as  the  Peruvian  bark  frequently  given  in 
fubftance,  which  has  been  often  found  to 
bave  a  very  powerful  effeft  in  putting  a 
ftop  to  diforder^  of  this  kind;  and  in  pa- 
tients that  are  confidered  of  value,  volatile 
alkali,  cardiac  confedion,  wine,  &c.  toger 
ther  with  nourifhing  food. 

There  is  another  mode  in  which  inflam- 
mation terminates,  and  which  may  be  faid 

to 
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to  be  peculiar  to  the  horfe,  inftances  of 
which  we  have  frequently  feen  in  our  prac- 
tice, where  the  red  globules  of  the  blood, 
which  had  been  extravafated  during  the 
violence  of  the  diforder,  have  been  after- 
wards  found  lodged  in  the  parts  like  to  dry- 
red  powder.  This  takes  place  within  the 
hoofs.  In  corns  and  in  bruifes,  but  more 
efpecially  in  that  diforder  which  is  called 
Foot  Founder* ^  and  which  we  have  always 
found  in  the  firft  inftance  to  be  a  violent 
inflammation  feated  within  one  or  both 
hoofs,  and  which  if  not  properly  treated 
terminates  in  incurable  lamenefs.  In  many 
cafes,  we  have  obferved  the  mufcular  la- 
minae, which  form  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween it  and  the  laminse  of  the  hoof,  intire- 
ly  feparated  efpecially  at  the  toe  or  fore 

part 


*  The  nature  of  this  disorder  we  have  explained 
in  our  Veterinary  Prophylaxis,  fourth  edition,  page 
J43. 
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part  of  the  coffin-bone,  forming  a  hollow  or 
cavity,  into  which,  after  removing  a  very 
^bin  jvprtipn  of  the  folej  a  probe  as  large  as 
^  gooC&  -quill  cotald  be  introduced  a  good 
way  up  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the 
external  hoof ;  and,  in  this  cavity,  the  dry 
red  powder  above  alluded  to  was  always  ob- 
fervedi  The  dry  corn  in  the  inlide  heel  of 
the  fore  feet,  which  appears  red,  or  what 
is  called  Foxy  from  its  cok>ur,  contains 
more  or  lefs  of  this  red  powder  or  extra va- 
fated  dried  blood. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  corns  of  this 
defcription  originate  either  from  unequal 
prelTure  of  the  fhoe,  or  from  the  cruft  of  the 
hoof  being  prefied  from  without  on  the  in- 
ternal fenfible  parts,  occafioned  by  injudi- 
cious Ihoeing,  by  long  -caulkers,  concave 
flioes,  &c.  by  this  means  exciting  a  greater 
or  lefTer  degree  of  inflammation  in  thefc 
parts,  which  produce  the  above  fymptoms. 
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In  the  cafe  of  bruifes,  the,  external  folc, 
when  fcraped  or  pared,  appears  red  on  its 
outer  furface,  and  ftill  more  fo  if  pared  far- 
ther into  its  fubftance,  which  evidently  de« 
monftrates  the  extrayafation  of  the  red  par- 
ticles of  the  blood  in  fuch  cafes,  and  the 
impoffibility  of  their  ever  being  re-abforbed 
again  into  the  courfe  of  circulation. 

From  what  has  been  faid  on  the  above 
fubjejfl,  it  will  appear  that,  in  all  extenfive 
inflammatory  cafes  in  our  patients,  whether 
external  or  internal,  no  time  is  to  be  loft  in 
giving  them  the  moft  fpeedy  and  efledtual 
relief  that  our  art  furnifties  us  with  j  for 
it  is  not  fufficient  that  we,  in  many  cafes, 
prefcrve  their  lives,  but  we  muft  likewifc  ' 
endeavour  to  preferve  their  future  found- 
nefs*  It  ought  likewife  to  be  remembered 
that  in  all  violent  inflammatory  cafes  in 
horfcs,  although  this  inflammatory  adion 
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in  the  firfl:  iaftancc  may  be  confiderable, 
yet  it  may  and  frequently  does  prove  of 
fhort  duration.  The  animal  powers  too  of- 
ten and  too  fuddenly  fmk  with  very  little  or 
no  previous  warning,  and  debility  enfues. 
Hence  the  neceflity  of  watching  thefe  fud- 
dtn  changesj  and  of  the  veterinary  furgeon 
vihting  fuch  patients  more  frequently  than 
is  commonly  done.' 

On  the  firft  attack  of  inflammatory  cafes, 
the  pulfe  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to, 
as  that  is  the  only  criterion  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the'ftateof  the  circulating  fyftcm, 
which  is  always  more  or  lefs  affedcd  in 
fuch  jdiforders  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  our 
guide  in  diredting  us  how  we  arc  to  pro- 
ceed in  our  future  treatment  of  thefe  com- 
plaints. 

Horfes  that  are  kept  for  adtive  exercifes 
are  fo  thoroughly  domefticated  that  their 

mode 
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mode  of  life  is  entirely  regulated  by  art  ; 
they  are  kept  up  to  their  full  powers 
by  high  nourifliing  diet,  &g.  infomuck 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  live  up  to  the  ut- 
moft  pitch  their  powers  are  capable  off ;  the 
higher  their  condition  of  body  and  confe- 
quent  fullnefs  of  the  fyftem,  the  greater 
the.  rifle  they  run  when  they  are  attacked 
with  any  internal  difeafe,  more  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  which,  if 
not  properly  managed,  as  formerly  obferv- 
ved,  on  the  firft  attack,  foop  change  to  the 
putrefcent  ftate  j  hence  the  vital  powers  fud- 
denly  fink  into  a  ftate  of  debility^  which 
terminates  in  death.  But  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention at  prefent  to  enter  minutely  into  a 
detail  of  the  various  difeafes  to  which  horfes 
are  liable,  as  that  ought  to  form  a  regular 
feparate  work  of  itfelf,  our  plan  being  limit- 
ed to  the  firft;  lines  only  of  the  veterinary 
art. 
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vifcid          -  - 

ib 

vulnus       .  - 

Tifcidity 

ib 
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192  Withers 

ib  womb 

ib  v^orms 

ib  wound 
ib 


Warble 
warts 
water 
wen 

windgal 
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Yaws 

yell; 


Page. 
193  Yellows 
lb 


Page, 
193 


Zefdoary 

zigomatic 

ziogiber 


Z. 

Page, 

1 94  Zoolo^ 
ib  zoonorma 
ib  zootomy 


Page. 
194 
ib 
ib 


— — 
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'  Ambury,  anbury, or  angle        Anti cor 
berry  -  1 95 

Balls       -        -  ig6    Bars         «        -  .  196 

C. 

Charge  -  196    Crib  biter  -  197 

coffin  bone  -  ib    cutting  or  interfering  ib 

coffin  joint         ;  197 
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Drench 


D. 


Page. 


Talk  quarter 
fouadring 

Gourdinefs 

Haws  » 
hide- bound 

Jardon 

Kibes 

Lampas 

Mallenders 
mange 

Near-lldc 


J 97    Frog  or  frufli 
ib 

G 

198  Greafe 
ff. 

199  Hoof-bound 
ib 

*  "  ? 

L. 

M. 

"  200  Molten  greafe 
■        -  ib 

N. 

■         201  Nicking 
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Ofslets 

Panicle 
pattern 

Quittor 


0. 

Page, 

P. 

201  Poll-evil 

202  purfivenefs 


R. 

Rats-tails  •         ^-ap^  Retraits 

ridgel,  rldgling,  or  rig»  rowels 
gling  -  ib 


Sand-crack 


Vivcs 


Wolves  teeth 


204.   Stavers  or  ftaggers 
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202 
ib 


203 


203 
ib 


204 


ib 
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